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Good Fixtures an Good Advertising 


The W. B. McLean Mfg, Company have a peculiar selling 
problem. They manufacture modern and attractive store 
fixtures. And they sell direct to the merchants, maintaining 
a few branch offices in different sections of the country. 

They wished to expand and came to Advertising Head- 
quarters for assistance. Their only market is the storekeeper 
himself. Could they réach him profitably through national 
advertising ? 

After seven months, Mr. McLean says: “J had no idea 
that we could possibly get such profitable results from this 
advertising so quickly.”’ 

Mr. McLean’s experience is that of many manufacturers 
with the vision and courage to apply national advertising to 
a product with a limited field. Advertising Headquarters is 
solving unusual advertising problems every day to the profit 
of many business houses. 
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TO BUSINESS AMERICA 


HIS is the time for every 
brain and hand to utilize 
every atom of energy, every 
constructive thought, every 
helpful suggestion that will fur- 
nish more power to the business 
motor. 


This is the time when the gen- 
erals of business must take off 
their coats, roll up their sleeves, 
spit on their hands and re-vim 
every department, inside and 
out. 100% management must 
register 110% and more. 


This is the time when raw ma- 
terial men must join forces with 
manufaciurers, without fear or 
favor, to keep production on an 
even keel, with both hands on 
the wheel. 


This is the time when manu- 
facturers must co-ordinate their 
interests with wholesalers in a 
will to win by working together. 


This is the time when whole- 
salers must co-operate to the 
fullest extent with retailers by 
the suggestion of better selling 
methods. Showing a merchant 
how to sell more is to show 
him how to buy more. 


This is the time when the en- 
tire sales organization should 
be on the road selling pros- 
perity, and star salesmen should 
not ignore the one-night stands. 


Beating the brush for business 
is more profitable than killing 
timie at home. 


This is the time when retailers 
must take advantage of every 
legitimate means of inducing 
business by catering to the pub- 
lic needs at equitable prices for 
dependable goods. Business 
may be encouraged when it 
cannot be forced. 


This is thé time for the sales- 
people behind the counter to 
remember that truth, courtesy 
and smiling service are the 
three great assets of personal 
success. 


This is the time when the busi- 
ness whiner should be ostra- 
cized, the — banished, the 
discouraged inspired. 


Inertia begets inertia; every 
complaint imagines another. 


Super-effort in the sanctum, of- 
fice, factory, on the road, be- 
hind the counter, will do more 
to blow away the clouds of un- 
certainty and put business on a 
soundly economic basis than all 
the theories that ever have been 
or ever will be expounded. 


This is the time—let’s all go to 
work for the new era of real 
prosperity. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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NEW YORK CITY 


This ——— was printed in a fujl page ad in the New York Times and mailed to al! leading 
all Chambers of Commerce, all Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Associations, 


Rotary Clubs, Advertising Clubs and all trade papers. Many newspapers have published it 


without charge, for the good of business. Thousands of reprints have been furnished by request. 
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The Advertised Line a Stabilizing 


Factor in Times of Stress 


Advertising Policy of the Joseph Campbell Company a Tangible Basis 
of Optimism for Continued Business Prosperity 


By Roland Cole 


MONG a country’s best busi- 
ness assets are its unremitting 
advertisers. 

There is a story of an adver- 
tising manager who found an un- 
spent item of $25,000 in his ap- 
propriation at the end of the year. 

hen he made his annual report 
to the directors he turned the cir- 
cumstance to his credit. This 
item, he said, had been set apart 
for twelve pages in a certain 
weekly publication. Through a 
fortunate oversight that publica- 
tion had not been used. The per- 
centage of increase in sales over 
last year was higher—a_ third 
higher—than the increase over 
the year before, when that publi- 
cation had been used. Evidently, 
therefore, it was of negligible 
value. It sometimes paid, this ad- 
vertising manager concluded, to 
make mistakes, particularly when 
$25 000 mistake saved the firm a clear 

About a month later the adver- 
tising man approached the presi- 
dent of the company with a prop- 
osition to increase the former’s 
salary. Toward the end of the 
interview he referred casually to 
the saving he had made in the ap- 
propriation. By staying out of 
that publication next year the 
same saving would be accom- 
plished. What he asked for as an 
increase was small indeed com- 
pared with what he had saved the 
company. 

He got his increase. But six 
mdathe later that advertising man 


Table of Contents on page 194 


was not with the company. His 
decision to seek his fortune else- 
where came about in an wunex- 
pected way. 

The sales manager of the com- 
pany returned from a long trip 
through the Middle West. He 
brought back with him a report 
on a list of six or eight dealers 
who had given up his line during 
the previous year. Their defec- 
tion had excited no alarm to speak 
of at the time because the terri- 
ee | in which they were located 

not been visited by a sales- 
man in a long while and it was 
known that competition was strong 
in that section. But the thing that 
caused this sales manager to take 
long walks with himself when he 
got down into the territory was 
the fact that the dealers told him 
they had switched because his 
company did not add certain 
styles to its line. Other com- 
panies had added them. The deal- 
ers wanted a line with improve- 
ments. Hence, they had switched. 

Now the queer thing about the 
matter was that this company had 
not only added new styles to its 
line but had put on a new line 
which many of its competitors 
had not done. Still more strange, 
these changes and additions had 
been featured in last year’s ad- 
vertising campaign and the deal- 
ers should have known about 
them. Why had they not? 

Well, the simple reason was 
that a certain weekly publication 
had a strong following in that sec- 
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tion. It ranked high with every 
one of those dealers, and during 
that entire year when its adver- 
tising pages carried page after 
page of announcements about the 
changes and additions of com- 
petitors, not a line appeared con- 
cerning the policy of the company 
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money but wasted money. Many 
advertisers the country over are 
asking themselves the questions, 
“Is it time to curtail our ad- 
vertising? Are we trying to do 
business on a holiday? Have peo- 
ple quit buying? What is the 
wisest policy to pursue when there 
is sO much uncer- 
tainty in the air?” 





ope nae as te 
follow after Campbell's Tomato Soup if you want 
to give him the most approved royal reception in 


your mudst. 


Your boys and gurls espeaally will enjoy and’ 
and 





Youll be wise not to muse a single day 
21 kinds 15¢ a can 





CambtLZ, Sours 





MONTH AFTER MONTH THIS KIND OF ADVERTISING HAS 
MADE ITS IMPRESS AND THE RESULT IS SEEN IN THE 
STABILITY OF THE CAMPBELL BUSINESS TO-DAY 


whose line the dealers handled. 
Naturally ‘they concluded they 
were with a slipping concern— 
some even thought the company 
had gone out of business. Every 
one of the dealers was the leader 
in his town. The house had saved 
$25,000 but had lost business be- 
yond computation. Each succeed- 
ing month brought to light~fresh 
evidence that for every dollar 
saved fifty had been lost. When 
the facts were laid before the ad- 
vertising manager he resigned. 
Carry a policy of saving money 
on an advertising appropriation 
through to its logical conclusion 
and there will be no dppropria- 
tion. Unused money is not saved 





If every fair weath- 
er advertiser could 
take time enough off 
to go up and down 
the land calling on all 
the steady, consistent 
year-round advertis- 
ers it would dispel 
much of the appre- 
hension that has set- 
tled over the business 
landscape. What the 
intermittent optimist 
needs is to know 
more chronic opti- 
mists. This is a com- 
mercial age and ad- 
vertising is playing a 
tremendous part in it. 
It is impossible to 
make any appraisal of 
the stabilizing influ- 
ence of advertising 
upon the _ business 
conditions of a period 
unless there is first- 
hand knowledge of 
the conditions of the 
business of the in- 
dividual advertisers. 
Belief in the abstract 
power of advertising 
is a vastly different 
thing from spending an appropria- 
tion. When the hearts of men are 
failing them for fear, abstract good 
has no power to give them cour- 
age; what is needed is the per- 
sonal testimony of the strong men 
among them who held to their 
places instead of running to cover 
at the first cry of the alarmist. 

What is the matter with busi- 
ness? Do not ask the man who 
does not know the difference be- 
tween good times and bad, or 
who is unable to distinguish be- 
tween production and distribution. 
The Joseph Campbell Company, 
of Camden, N. J., maker of 
Campbell’s Soups, is one of the 
biggest, steadiest and most per- 
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RAND names, trade-marks and 

advertising are inseparable. A 
trade-mark is perhaps the simplest 
form of advertising. Branded goods 
and trade-marks have in very large 
measure been responsible for the ad- 
vertising business, and advertising, in 
turn, has been the greatest factor in 
building honest good will and a defi- 
nite commercial value into branded 
goods and trade-marks. 


The business motto included in our 
trade-mark is “Truth Well Told.” 
Truth is the first requirement in pres- 
ent-day advertising—but the true 
merit and utility of a product or a 
service can be poorly set forth, to the 
product’s disadvantage alongside its 
competitors, if the advertising is in 
the hands of inefficient and inex- 
perienced people. 

Advertising needs not alone to tell the truth, 


but to tell it well, whether it be by attractive 
illustration, by well written copy, or both. 


Our trade-mark with its motto is more to 
us than a decoration for our letterhead. 
It definitély indicates the standard for all 
our advertising—at which we aim and 
which, in our belief, we consistently attain.. 


This is one of a series of 15 explanatory 
talks on our organization and our facilities. 
The entire series in pamphlet form—“‘Our 
Business and Yours”—will be mailed you 
on request, 


Advertising - 61 Broadway Mw York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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sistent believers in advertising in 
this country. The advertising ap- 
propriation of this concern runs 
into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars yearly and has for many 
years. The cppropriation for the 
coming year is larger than for 
any year in the company’s his- 
tory. Moreover, canned soup and 
pork and veans are food prod- 
ucts, and travel the whole mer- 
chandising trail from maker to 
jobber to retailer to consumer. 

Asked if there had been any 
falling off in business during re- 
cent weeks, H. F. Jones, in charge 
of the company’s advertising, 
said: 

“Business at present is not so 
good as it was a few months ago. 
But that does not mean that the 
consumer is not buying or has 
reduced purchases—at least, not 
yet. What it does mean is that 
the jobber and retailer have re- 
duced their stocks. If the jobber 
reduces his reserve from 500 cases 
to 100 cases and the retailer drops 
from six dozen to two, there is 
bound to be a lull in ordering un- 
til the water in the reservoir set- 
tles to the lower level. If in ad- 
dition to this the consumer should 
decide to purchase two or three 
cans a week instead of six or ten, 
business would go right on going 
down. But the consumer is still 
buying. That phase of the situa- 
tion it will be possible to control, 
we believe, through advertising. 

“We do not believe the middle- 
man can change the fundamentals 
of the situation. Our business has 
been built up through advertis- 
ing. For years we have been 
going to the consumer through 
every medium of publicity. By 
this means our business has be- 
come a staple all year business 
and our volume runs into millions 
of cans a week. This tremendous 
output enables us to sell our prod- 
uct to the consumer at 15 cents 
acan. All of which means that 
Campbell’s Soups have entered 
into the daily life of the people. 

“What in the beginning would 
be considered a luxury can be 
changed by advertising into a ne- 
cessity. Through advertising peo- 
ple were induced to use it.. At 
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first they regard it as something 
extra. They prefix it to the eve 
ning meal as a novelty. After 
awhile it becomes a fixture. Then 
they begin to use it at lunch, By 
and by it becomes a handy = 
to have around. It fits into 
sorts of emergencies, automobile 
tours, picnics, parties, camping. 

“Then the once prosperous fam- 
ily goes into adversity. C 
bell’s Soups graced the table in 
days of plenty. When the pinch 
comes, what food is cheaper, what 
contains as much nourishment, is 
as delectable, can be prepared ag 
easily and can be used in so many 
ways in the preparation of left 
overs? In days of financial hard- 
ship Campbell’s Soups not only 
grace the table, they are a very 
large part of it. In poverty, they 
would be the last things to go, 
What can the middleman do to 
change that situation?” 


NO “STRIKE” OF CAMPBELL BUYERS 


Thus the advertising policy of 
the company is a very tangible 
basis ‘of optimism for continued 
business prosperity. After a care 
ful consideration of the elements 
in the Campbell business that have 
made it what it is to-day one # 















unable to avoid the temptation to 
point out that an imitation of 
the same policy in other businesses 
would very likely avoid the poe 
sibility of depression, stagnation 
and unemployment of which. oné 
hears so much at the present time. 
“The consumer is on strike,” we 
read in the daily press, “and will 
not buy at prices which the re 
tailer is willing to accept. The 
whole series of transactions at 
cordingly slows down; the re 
tailer not being able or willing 
to sell, cannot buy of the mid 
dleman; the middleman cannot 
buy of the manufacturer; the 
manufacturer cannot buy raw 
materials, pay wages or 
profits. If the surplus cash of 
credit of any of these business 
men is too small he may be forced 
into bankruptcy through failure to 
sell goods enough to, pay his bills. 
If this happens to too many bus 
ness men the whole cycle of panic, 
(Continued on page 161) 
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One Practical 
Purpose 


HE editorial content of Needle- 

craft Magazine has one paramount 
practical purpose. It has, therefore, a 
concentrated appeal to the woman who 
is industrious, educated and ambitious. 
As a result, its million subscribers 
represent the prosperous and progres- 
sive homes in their respective 
communities, 


These characteristics distinguish 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE: 


Reader Loyalty—Practical Content—Single Editorial 
Purpose—Constant Rereading—Long Life—1,000,000 
Subscribers — Paid - in- Advance Subscription List 


“One Woman Tells Another’’ 
































The “Ten Bull Points” 


in the 


Present Business Situation 
Advertising Is One of the Most Important 


By Roger W. Babson 


1. The great mass of working 
people in this country still have 
their Liberty Bonds. It is true 
that corporations and many small 
holders have sold theirs. The 
great bulk of wage workers, how- 
ever, still retain theirs, and they 
will not cease buying merchandise 
so long as they hold these bonds. 

2. Prohibition is a great factor 
for prosperity, the importance of 
which is not fully realized. Pre- 
vious to July, 1919, several billion 
dollars a year were being spent 
by people of this country for 
drink. About 20 per cent of this 
money has gone into the savings 
banks; but the balance has gone 
into building homes, buying mer- 
chandise, raising the standard of 
living. Whether 100 per cent pro- 
hibition has come to stay indefi- 
nitely, I do not know; but it 
surely must be as much of a fac- 
tor for good business during the 
next few years as it has been dur- 
ing the past year and a half. 

3. The Federal Reserve System 
is working well. It is ‘popular to 
criticize the Féderal Reserve 
‘Board; but such criticism is usu- 
ally directed against their good 
acts rather than against their lax 
ones. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem cannot expand indefinitely any 
more than can a rubber ball; but 
we have substituted an _ elastic 
system, the good results of which 
are bound to continue. 

4. Advertising has become a 
great economic factor for the pro- 
ducing and steadying of business. 
The old form of advertising, 
which was largely of the luxury 
type, has been replaced by a new 
productive form. This new form 
of advertising has come to stay, 
and could be a great factor in pre- 
venting business panics such as 
we ‘have had in the past. 


From an address at the Boston City 
Club Forum. 


5. Though our foreign t 
has greatly grown during the 
five years, it is no greater 
portion of our total trade tha 
ever was. If we lost all our 
port trade to-day, it would red 
our total business only about 5 
cent. 

6. Standardization in manu 
turing is rapidly increasing. 
improvement can still be m 
along these lines. The Ford 
tem can be applied to a g 
many more commodities than 
tomobiles. Concerns that used 
manufacture 10,000 different 
ticles are now doubling their ¢ 
pacity, but halving the number 
articles they produce. All of tl 
is along the line of efficiency 
tends to continue prosperity. 

7. The seasonable fluctuations 
industry and commerce are bei 
gradually ironed out. Part of th 
loss through seasonable man 
facturing, and purchasing is 1h 
ing eliminated by concerns takij 
on different lines. Thus the ca 
merchant is going into the i 
business, and vice versa. Mud 
of the difficulty, however, has beei 
due to custom, and this bad cy 
tom is rapidly being changed. 

8. Taxation will surely be 
duced. Not only will the 
administration reduce expend 
tures, but our system of taxatio 
will be changed so as to @ 
courage production rather thi 
penalize it. 

9. Modern education for exeq 
tives and employees is  fapidl 
being introduced. Industrial ed 
cation is constantly growing. 

10. The United States has accum 
mulated great wealth during 
past five years, and has p 
almost all of its foreign indebt 
edness. We are now a credit 
nation instead of a debtor natiag . 
Our people are the richest of a 
on the face of the earth. 
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The Sphinx Club oF New York 
wishes publicly to express its ee 
|| preciation of the spirit of good- 
ep owaite shown by The Pook 
Richard ‘Club of. Philadelphia in 
the presentation of this master] 
Bedalkon at the dinner given by 


are —, Club to The valor 
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“I Represent” 


A Salesman Is a Reflection of His House—Impressions for Good or for 
Ill as He Makes His Rounds 


‘By Frank Goewey Jones 


A sour six months ago I was 
visiting with a rich friend of 
mine. We were in his private of- 
fice discussing salesmanship. A 
secretary brought in the business 
card of a caller. The capitalist 
glanced at it, then passed the card 
to me. I read the name of a fa- 
mous manufacturer of high- 
priced motor cars. Beneath it was 
engraved, “Represented by John 
P. Smith.” 

“Tll see him in a few min- 
utes,” my friend instructed the 
turned to me. 
“First I want to tell you about 
him,” he said. 

-“Smith called on me two or 
three months ago. He sent in a 
card like this. I was favorably 
impressed by the name of the 
company he represented; so I told 
my secretary I would see the 
gentleman. I. expected the sort 
of caller the finely engraved card 
suggested. Without realizing it, 
I prepared to meet some one 
rather distinguished, in keeping 
with the high-grade motor car. 

“The man who clumped into my 
office was uncouth. He looked 
like an automobile mechanic in- 
stead of a salesman. His clothes 
were neither pressed nor clean. 
His shoes had not been polished 
for a week. He wore a dusty 
derby on the back of his head; 
and sported a gaudy necktie that 
drew attention to his rumpled, 
soiled shirt. To complete the pic- 
ture of boorishness, my caller had 
a mussy-looking cigar stub in the 
corner of his mouth. The mb- 
ment he saw me he thrust out his 
hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sher- 
wood!’ he boomed out, as if we 
had been old pals. ‘I represent 
the —— Motor Company. I want 
to interest you in our new limou- 
sine. It’s the classiest car on the 
market to-day.’ 

“I shook my head, but not his 


hand. My refusal was most blunt 

“*You can’t interest me in 
thing you represent. If 
take off your hat and throw away 
that frazzled, stinking, cheap 
I'll tell you why I’m not going 
to buy a —— car.’ 

“It. jarred the young fellow 
pretty hard, but he was game. He 
dropped his la flor de cabbage and 
apologetically took off his hat, ] 
motioned to a chair and picked 
up his card. I started after him 
rough shod. 


HANDLED WITHOUT GLOVES 


“You sent this in to me. It 
the sort of card I would expét 
your company to have. It sug 
gests that “classy” car you 
mentioned. I supposed the repre 
sentative of the —— Motor Com 
pany would be the sort of c 
man your card led me to anti 
pate meeting. Instead you came 
into my office with your hat 
and chewing a rank cigar. You 
stuck out a hand with soiled fir 
gernails. You did not show me 
the respect that would have beet 
indicated by your wearing a clean 
shirt, polishing your shoes 
getting your clothes brushed and 
pressed before you came to se 


me. 

“The moment I caught sight 
of you I was prejudiced against 
the car you say you rep 
Your appearance makes me 


of” rudeness, poor service 
slovenly business methods. There 
must be something greg 
wrong with a concern that w 
let you carry its card as the rep 
resentative of a $5,000 autome 
bile. You don’t represent my idea 
of a high-grade car. I believe 
you misrepresent what you aff 
trying to sell, but you have 
queered any chance there mi 
have been that I would buy a —= 
automobile. I should feel no com 


.fidence in a car built by a mamih 
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Help Wanted! 


The fruit grower is the hardest 
hit of anyone when it comes to se- 
curing help—he just can’t get it. 

He must secure farm equip- 
ment that will do the work with 
less hands. Like any business en- 
terprise his farm must produce in 
the most efficient manner possible. 

And of course, the farm equip- 


. ment that he buys will be adver- 


tised for he knows that it repre- 
sents the best on the market. 

To the manufacturer of farm 
equipment, the fruit grower rep- 
resents a mammoth field for sales. 
During the first six months of 
1920 

4,057 lines of. 
Farm Equipment advertising 
appeared on the pages of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Frait Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Members of Agricultural Editors Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising 
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factory that is so careless in se- 
lecting and training its represen- 
tatives.’ 

“Smith didn’t get sore. He swal- 
lowed his medicine. He apologized 
so sincerely for his bad manners 
that I talked with him in a more 
friendly fashion for ten or fifteen 
minutes.” I told him some things 
he ought to do to live up to his 
card. He thanked me and said 
he would follow my advice. I 
asked him to come back in two or 
three months and let me know 
how my suggestions worked out. 
I am very much interested in 
knowing what he has done with 
himself.” 

My friend pushed a signal but- 
ton on his desk. The secretary 
ushered in the caller. The sales- 
man wore a freshly pressed suit 
of mixed goods. The pattern 
was modest. His tie was small, 
neat and inconspicuous. His dark 
brown shoes were polished. His 
linen was immaculate. In his left- 
hand the salesman carried a soft 
gray fedora. He did not hold out 
his right hand to my friend. It 
hung easily at. his side. I noticed 
that the fingernails were trimmed 
evenly and showed no traces of 
dirt. The caller’s walk was firm, 
but not noisy. 

“I’m really representing the 
Motor Company now, Mr. Sher- 
wood,” said the salesman. He 
smiled broadly as*he paused be- 
side the desk. 

The capitalist stood up to shake 
hands cordially. He introduced 
me; then with eager interest he 
asked Smith how he was getting 





on. 

“Just bully!” The answer was 
accompanied by a chuckle. “I’m 
third on the quota contest list 
this month. I owe my success 
largely to you, Mr. Sherwood. 
You made me realize what a mis- 
representative of the —— car I 
was. I called to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

Then at my friend’s request the 
transformed salesman told us 
many details of the successful ef- 
fects produced by his true repre- 
sentation of the high-grade auto- 
mobile he was selling. Every- 
where he went he made the im- 
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pression of “class.” Mr. Sher- 
wood was so gratified by the 
accomplishments of his protege 
that he-gave Smith personal letters 
of introduction to two prominent 
financiers who were good pros- 
pects for new cars. I learned 
later that one bought a limousine 
and the other a roadster from the 
re-made representative. 


SALESMEN WHO REALLY REPRESENT 


Since that experience in Mr. 
Sherwood’s office I have studied 
every salesman. with whom I have 
had any dealings. I have asked 
myself in each instance, “does he 
rightly represent his house?” I 
kept records of a hundred sales 
made or attempted to be made to 
me. When I tabulated the im- 
pressions I had received, I found 
that only eleven salesmen deserved 
to be called true representatives 
of their employers. All the others 
contradicted to some degree the 
house policies of the businesses 
they misrepresented in their deal- 
ings with me. 

The man I graded as the best 
of the eleven presented the card 
of a firm that specializes in the 
manufacture of advertising novel- 
ties. The salesman had to carry 
a bulky sample case. But he was 
so proud of his line that he set 
down his bag beside-my desk as 
if it were an ambassador’s dis- 
patch box. My caller instantly 
made the impression that he was 
a gentleman clear through. He 
was so faultlessly dressed that I 
have no recollection of his clothes 
except that they were perfectly 
suited to a gentleman. The sales- 
man bowed courteously, and spoke 
in a modulated voice that was es- 
pecially pleasing to the ear. His 
manner was assured and yet def- 
erential. What he said about his 
novelties was convincing. 

Another good representative of 
his house called to sell me some 
printing. He was fiot a fashion 
plate. His clothes were a little 
rumpled, though clean. The im- 
pression that won me in his case 
was of painstaking desire to ren- 
der the best service. The sales- 
man made me feel that he and 
(Continued on page 17) 
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CLEAR THINKING 


in cArt 


ART is part of the advertising fabric. 


Clear thinking in art work begins with 
the realization of this. 


No advertising artist can be a law unto 
himself and be credited with clear think- 
ing. 

. 
The Art Director who chafes under the 
restrictions of advertising is on the wrong 
road. 


The possibilities of art, even within the 
boundaries of advertising, are boundless. 
Clear thinking defines these boundaries 
and reveals the broad expanse within 
them. 


Clear thinking determines the relative 
burdens of picture and text—finds a logi- 
cal and effective composition — chooses 
a treatment most nearly combining ap- 
propriateness and strength. 


Advertising art has advanced rapidly. 
Advertising is the better for it. 


FJ.ROSS COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


119 West Fortieth Street, NewYork 
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AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL C0, 


NEW YORK ,U.S.A. 
AND LONDON,ENG. - 
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American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
J and Collier’s 


The American Lead 
Pencil Co., makers 
of the Venus Pencils, 
has used more space 
in Collier’s than in 
any other general 
publication. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 


J. E. Wiuams, Advertising .Manager 
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Financial Advertisers 


Are you following theories 
or facts in Chicago? 


Any newspaper can claim supremacy as a financial ad- 
vertising medium. One may base its claim on “hand 
picked” circulation. Another on “class” following. But 
such claims are based on theory. 


The newspaper that can rest its claim on lineage 
supremacy deals not in theory but in facts. 


Here are the lineage figures of the four evening news- 
papers of Chicago for the month of October in Bank and 
Investment advertising: 


ee RE ap RE 51,229 lines 
RA pe Sp 35,537 “ 
Fea >» foes... AES 20,749 “ 
FEE, .. os 3 0 cbueweedoaas 20,696 “ 


The Chicago Daily News submits no theory as to its 
supremacy in financial advertising in the evening field. It 
merely quotes these figures as a fact. 

It advances no theory as to its effectiveness in reaching 
the bond- and security-buying public. It states a simple 
fact: y 

7 out of every 9 persons in Chicago and 
suburbs who read the English language 
read The Daily News. 


The theory that those 7 out of 9 constitute the largest 
and most desirable class of investors reachable through a 
single newspaper is based upon the definite and dem- 
onstrable fact that The Daily News is first in bank and 
investment advertising in the evening field. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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his house were sincere in their 
purpose to do more than ordinary 


printing. He gained my confi- 
dence, and I gave him an order 
for half a million circulars. 

Most of the sales misrepresen- 
tatives I encountered were em- 
ployees of retail stores, though 
twenty-seven of the eighty- -nine 
were traveling salesmen. Some 
of my experiences were very ex- 
asperating. 

One day I went to a department 
store to buy a rug. The motto of 
the great establishment was, “The 
customer is always right.” I had 
made up my mind about the kind 
of rug I wanted. The salesman 
assigned to wait on me, however, 
did his level best to frustrate me 
in making a selection. He had 
his idea of what I should have, 
and he paid no attention to my 
preference, I went elsewhere and 
bought exactly what I wanted. 

Attracted by an advertisement 
of business suits, I recently en- 
tered a clothing store. I was 
greeted most courteously by the 
chief usher, who escorted me to 
a floor-waiker who also was cor- 
dial and polite. Then I was turned 
over to a smirking salesman. His 
courtesy was a sham. At the end 
of ten minutes of snippy con- 
descension to my repeated in- 
sistence on a blue suit of rough 
goods, the salesman became dis- 
gusted with my obstinacy. He 
said to me, “I can fit your body, 
but not your mind.” His atti- 
tude was a misrepresentation of 
the house policy of “Courtesy 
first, last and always.” It spoiled 
all the good impressions made by 
the chief usher and the floor- 
walker. I bought my new suit in 
a competing store. 

Few businesses seem to realize 
that their salesmen literally rep- 
resent them in the views of pros- 
pective buyers. When a sales- 
man presents himself before a 
possible purchaser, he stands in 
the place of his house. He typifies 
the business as the prospect sees 
it. Of course, it is unfair that a 
great firm should be judged by 
the impressions a single salesman 
makes, but the prospective pur- 


chaser reasons that the house se- 
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lected the representative and that 
he mirrors his employer’s policies. 
Justly or unjustly I have .formed 
unfavorably opinions of eighty- 
nine businesses because their sales- 
men made poor or bad impres- 
sions on me. The misrepresenta- 
tives of the rug store and the 
clothing store cost their employers 
the profits on the two orders I 
placed elsewheré. They are ex- 
pensive penalties for careless or 
indifferent selection and training 
of representatives. 

Misrepresentation is usually due 
to ignorance or thoughtlessness 
somewhere. The house is to 
blame for not taking precautions 
to assure itself true representation 
in its salesmen. The salesmen is 
to blame for not fitting his con- 
duct and ideas to the policies of 
the house. Poor teamwork can- 
not get successful results. 

Last week I had occasion to 
cash a check at a bank that ad- 
vertises “Thank You” as its slo- 
gan. I was eighth in the line at 
the paying teller’s window. The 
man behind the wicket was super- 
cilious. His face expressed sneer- 
ing aloofness. His treatment of 
the people who presented checks 
for payment was a direct contra- 
diction of the “Thank You” sing- 
song he perpetrated when he 
pushed the money across the coun- 
ter. The blunt-speaking woman 
just ahead of me turned and com- 
mented, “wouldn’t you like to slap 
his face?” I nodded hopefully. I 
thought she might express herself 
to the teller, but she contented 
herself with a glare at him when 
he paid her check. 

Norval Hawkins, the sales man- 
ager who built up the distributing 
organization of the Ford Motor 
Company, trained his salesmen 
for twelve years to observe a rule 
of representation that he ex- 
pressed in a sentence: 

“When you are talking to a 
prospect, speak and act as if 
Henry Ford stood at your elbow.” 

No salesman whose thoughts and 
conduct are in accord with that 
principle will be a misrepresenta- 
tive of his house. No good sales 
executive will let a salesman say, 
“I represent” until he does. 

















Canada’s Part in the Paper Crisis 


How the Much Discussed Underwood Resolution Is Related to Our 
Lack of a National Forest Conservation Programme 


Special Washington Correspondence 

N° consumer of paper made 

from wood pulp, whether he 
is a direct one, as in the case of 
a newspaper publisher, or an in- 
direct one, as in the case of a 
purchaser of newspaper advertis- 
ing space, can understand all 
the factors contributing to the 
present scarcity and consequent 
high price of newsprint without 
comprehending the position of 
Canada as a source of pulp and 
pulp wood. 

In last week’s issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK it was pointed out that as 
yet we have never had a national 
programme of forest conservation 
adopted by Congress. One reason 
why we have neglected to safe- 
guard our own sources of pulp 
wood is that there has been such 
a reservoir of wood in Canada. 
As our own timber areas became 
depleted, we failed to worry be- 
cause we could fall back on the 
reserves of our neighbor to the 
north. For many years American 
paper and pulp companies could 
cut timber freely on Canadian soil. 
They can still cut that timber, but 
in recent years Canada has im- 
posed export conditions which 
have not been pleasing to Ameri- 
can manufacturers. The conse- 
quence has been a controversy the 
meaning of which has not been 
fully understood by the public. 

These facts according to the 
proponents of the American side 
of the question are as follows: 

Prior to 1910 many American 
producers of paper made ex- 
tensive purchases of leases of 
Crown land in Canada, which per- 
mitted them to cut the wood on 
these leased lands, ship it to the 
United States, there to make of it 
paper, or match sticks, or kindling 
wood at their pleasure. It was 
generally understood that these 
leases. conveyed “all rights of 
property” to the wood on the 
lands so leased, and acting on that 
assumption, the American lessees 
spent large amounts of money in 








building piers, dams and _ log- 
booms in rivers flowing through 
the leased lands, in erecting tak- 
ing-out, wood preparing and 
shipping plants and in other ways 
necessary to harvest and ship the 
wood. 

For a period of about twenty 
years—from 1890 to 1910—Ameri- 
can loggers in Canada generally, 
but particularly in Quebec, cut the 
wood they wanted, and shipped 
it, undoubtedly with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the national 
and provincial governments, dur- 
ing which period, of course, the 
Americans paid their lease money 
and all other necessary fees ac- 
cording to their agreement. 


THE CANADIAN PROHIBITION 


In 1910 the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Quebec issued a prohibi- 
tory order which prevented the 
further exporting of wood cut 
from Crown lands uwmless it was 
first cut into lumber or made into 
pulp or paper on Canadian soil. 
The leases amounted to some ten 
thousand square miles of Quebec 
forests (about 5 per cent of the 
wooded area of that province) on 
which it is estimated there is a 
stand of thirty-two million cords 
of pulp wood. The annual in- 
crement in this extent of forest 
has been estimated by interested 
American loggers at about one 
miilion two hundred and eighty 
thousand cords. This would seem 
to be enough, if it was all avail- 
able in the American pulp and 
paper market, to relieve the pres- 
ent shortages and perhaps to pre- 
vent the threatened extinction of 
pulp wood in the forests of the 
Eastern States. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, feeling prop- 
erly aggrieved that their supplies 
of Canadian wood were thus sum- 
marily cut off, and facing also 
similar prohibitory orders from 
the provinces of both Ontario and 
New Brunswick, urged Congres- 
sional action in the matter, in 
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order to have restored to them 
what they have perhaps not un- 
justly considered their rights to 
the premises. 

The Underwood Resolution 
(S. J. 152) was the result. After 
recitation of the facts just given, 
the resolution provides: 

Resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, requested to appoint 
a commission of five, and by ap- 
propriate authority, to confer on 
this commission the right, on be- 
half of the Administration and 
the Congress to present to the 
Dominion Government or the 


» Provincial Governments of Que- 


bec,- Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick, as may be proper, the 
claims of the American interests 
now holding leases of Crown 
lands acquired prior to the pas- 
sage of the several restrictive 
orders in council of the three 
provinces aforesaid, and to ne- 
gotiate with the said Dominion 
Government, or with said Pro- 
vincial Governments, the cancella- 
tion of said restrictive orders in 
council as they apply to Crown 
land leases acquired by American 
interests prior to the passage of 
said restrictive orders. 

Sec. 2—That in the event the 
cancellation of said _ restrictive 
orders in council cannot be agreed 
to by mutual arrangement of the 
Governments of the United States 
of America and the Dominion of 
Canada, that said commission 
shall investigate, consider, and re- 
port to the Congress what action 
should be taken by the Congress 
that will aid in securing the can- 
cellation of said restrictive orders 
in council, or their modification so 
that they may not continue to 
militate against the interests of 
the people of the United States 
who are now affected by them. 

Sec. 3—That for the necessary 
expenses of said commission the 
sum of $50,000 be, and it is here- 
by, appropriated from the moneys 
in’ the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated. 
The resolution, which was a 
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joint one, had an extended hear- 
ing before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. It was passed 
by both Senate and House, but 
President Wilson did not sign the 
bill, so that it has not yet be- 


come law. Doubtless it will be 
pressed either in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress or the extra 
session, 


CANADA’S ARGUMENT 


Canadians interested and fa- 
miliar with their side of the mat- 
ter believe that the resolution is 
based on false premises and that 
it aims to correct a condition 
which does not exist, by an im- 
possible method. The Canadians 
do not believe that the “embargo,” 
if such it may be called, upon the 
exportation of pulp wood as such, 
has very much if anything to do 
with shortage of newsprint in the 
United States. In refutation of 
this assumption, Canadians point 
out that the “embargo” can only 
be operative upon wood cut from 
Crown lands, and not from pri- 
vately owned lands. They draw a 
parallel to the conditions in New 
York State, where State-con- 
trolled forests actually waste good 
lumber from a mistaken idea of 
conservation, and the conditions in 
the National Forests of the United 
States, where lumbering is only 
permitted under certain very rigid 
restrictions. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that 
the Canadian wants to know why 
the American logger doesn’t ask 
his Congress to throw open his 
own State-controlled and national 
forests to devastating lumbering 
for making pulp before he asks 
that Government to ask a friendly 
Government to cease protecting 
its own forest reserves. 

The Canadian proponents state 
that export of pulp wood from 
privately owned Canadian lands 
(not Crown lands) to the United 
States average over a million 
cords annually (one-fifth the 
United States annual pulp wood 
consumption). They point out 
that one-ninth of the United 
States pulp tonnage is exported 
from Canada as pulp (half a 
million tons) and that nearly 
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four-fifths of Canada’s newsprint 
production (more than half a 
million tons) goes to the United 
States. The statement is made 
(by Canadians) that last year 
one-third of the newsprint used 
in and exported from the United 
States came from Canada (624,- 
304 tons). 

From the American standpoint, 
some Canadian arguments must be 
admitted to be more to the point 
than pleasant. During the hear- 
ings before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs it was developed that 
we were 63,000 tous of newsprint 
short in 1919—that all our 
production and importation was 
that amount behind our consump- 
tion. Here comes a good Canadian 
with figures from our own sta- 
tisticians to prove that in the 
same year we exported more than 
a hundred thousand tons of news- 
print. “Why,” queries this perti- 
nent (or impertinent) observer, 
“do you want us to give up our 
forests to relieve your need, when 
you create your own need (shown 
by your own figures) by export- 
ing for money what you need for 
newspapers ?” 

“But,” answers the American, 
“as a business man, Mr. Canadian, 
you know any manufacturer sells 
in the best market. You do your- 
self. We could export for a 
higher price, even, than we could 
use the paper at hontfe.” 

“Exactly,” answers Canada. 
“That’s my argument about pulp 
wood. We'll make more if we 
use it at home.” 

“But will you?” questions some 
American logger. 

“Undoubtedly,” affirms Canada. 
“Your loggers contribute little or 
nothing to the industrial advance- 
ment of Canada. But if we make 
it necessary for you to come here 
with your pulp and paper mills, 
you must establish towns, put up 
mills, make permanent homes for 
your workmen—and Canada will 
benefit, She will benefit because 
she will then, through you, be turn- 
ing one of her natural resources 
into people, money, homes, taxes, 
industrial development, larger con- 
sumers for Canadian products. 
You will bring capital to Canada.” 
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The Canadians point out that 
the best interests of the United 
States are really served by the 
prohibitory resolution, This, of 
course, can hardly meet with a 
responsive chord in the breasts of 
the pulp and paper manufacturer 
who sees the necessity for mov- 
ing his plant into Canada and 
spending a not  inconsiderable 
amount of money in the process. 
Nevertheless, the Canadian is not 
without some arguments to sup- 
port what we consider a wholly 
biased view. He points out, for 
instance, that the Federal Trade 
Commission has shown that the 
cost of converting pulp wood into 
paper is less in Canada than in 
the United States. 


CONTENTION THAT SEEMS WATER-" 


TIGHT 


But her crowning argument is 
that, inasmuch as she is our sec- 
ond best customer, we are by 
no means a very large customer 
of Canadian merchants, the bal- 
ance of trade is always against 
Canada, and that therefore Can- 
ada has every moral, as well as 
legal right, to take what steps she 
deems right to increase as much 
as possible the value of her ex- 
ports to this country, and that 
pulp, or paper, is much more val- 
uable than pulp wood. 

She further contends that the 
people injured are not the pub- 
lishers, the advertisers, nor the 
newspapers, but the paper manu- 
facturers. She contends that her 
prohibitory. orders do not in 
reality decrease the available 
amount of pulp or paper we can 
have from Canadian sources, but 
merely make it necessary for one 
stage (at least) of paper making 
oe conducted upon Canadian 
soil. 

And finally she points out that 
if the United States had a con- 
servation policy, a reforestation 
plan and adequate fire protection 
for her own forest lands, she 
wouldn’t be. so much concerned 
about what she could do with 
Canadian Crown land pulp wood. 

On the American side, the paper 
mill people assert the undoubted 
(Continued on page 25) 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


Nearly two million people 
-residing in the homes in 
which The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is read each day, 
comprise the great ma- 
jority of the population in 
and about Philadelphia — 
the third largest market in 
the United States. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by 
concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the 
six months ending October 1, 1920, as per 
U. S. Post Office report: 488,151 copies a 
day. 

The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond 
the highest point ever attained by a daily news- 
paper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one 
of the largest in the United States. 


Bulletin 
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The Cincinnati Post 


’ I ‘HE circulation figures of Cincinnati daily news- 
” papers are particularly enlightening when con- 
sidered in connection with subscription prices. 


The POST, with a high subscription price, leads al] 
other Cincinnati newspapers in circulation. The 
figures in this tabulation are from postal statements 
of each paper for the six months ending September T. 
30, 1920. 


CIRCULATION FIGURES AND SUBSCRIPTION scop 
Prices oF CINCINNATI NEWSPAPERS bine 
Total Net Subscription Prie 
= 5 ubscription ON 


‘a. Carrier Delivery 
Circulation Six Days a Wek 


, | | Pa ae 2 180,140 . 18 cents 
—a GAIN of 2,372 T 
over last statement. 

The Times-Ster.............%. 148,046 18 cents | 
—a LOSS of 4,089 


from last statement. 


The daily Enquirer........... 66,442 15 cents 
—a LOSS of 1,280 
from last statement. 

The daily Commercial-Tribune 48,176 12 cents 
—a gain of 825 
over last statement. 


N. B. The Post and Times-Star are evening, except Sunday. The Enquire 
and Commercial-Tribune are Morning and Sunday. 


The POST has THREE TIMES as much circula 
tion as the daily Enquirer and ‘nearly FOUR 
TIMES as much as the daily Commercial-Tribune 
and sells at a higher subscription price. The POST 
leads The Times-Star by 32,094. 


(We suggest that you tear out this page for your Cincinnati information file) 
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» Lega circulation of Scripps Newspapers is both 

“local” and “national.” It is national in size and 
scope, local in influence and power. The total com- 
bined circulation of Scripps Newspapers is nearly 
ONE MILLION. 


The twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 
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Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 
Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
Denver Express . Seattle Star 

Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: Marsaipce Bxpe. Chicago Office: 1st Nati. Banx Bxoe. 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 








A Volume of Information 
on Breakfast Foods 


The Journal has compiled the most 
complete Market Survey ever issued, 
on Breakfast Foods in the Milwaukee 


market. 


It is a’source of valuable sales data 
that you should possess. 


A partial list of the important 
questions it answers— 


How many brands of breakfast foods 
are represented in Milwaukee? What 
is the relative demand for wheat, corn 
oats and miscellaneous cereals? What 
percentage of distribution’ have the 
leading makers? Are the leaders the 
fastest sellers? What is the per capita 
consumption? Does the consumer 
ask for breakfast foods by name? 
What type of manufacturer’s adver- 
tising creates the biggest volume of 
sales? 


Manufacturers and advertising agencies 
can now secure ALL this information 
upon request. 


Do you want your copy today? 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. ‘R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA ,& ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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fact that years of use of Canadian 
wood with Canadian sanction, in 
accordance with properly made 
and strictly adhered to leases, give 
us, if not a vested right, at least 
a moral right to continue to use 
the wood growing on land the 
lease of which was acquired in 
good faith, and upon the plants 
for the taking out of which much 
money has been spent. The Amer- 
ican paper people point out that 
if all these arguments advanced 
by Canadians are germane and 
truthful now, they were as ger- 
mane and as truthful during the 
last thirty years, yet that during 
twenty of these years no such 
question ever arose and that dur- 
ing that time Canada was entirely 
satisfied to receive her lease 
money without any question as 
to whether she would not further 
benefit by forcing American man- 
ufacturers to move bodily to Ca- 
nadian soil. 

The question remains as to just 
what the United States can do 
about the matter even if the 
Underwood Resolution becomes a 
law. There are hot-heads in Con- 
gress who might propose a re- 
taliatory law—and of course there 
are any quantity of things which 
Canada buys from us which 
might, if we refused them as raw 
materials, cause Canada much in- 
convenience. On the other hand, 
national experience has shown 
that little legislation which has 
its basis in a desire to “get even” 
is usually wise, and there are 
many friends of Canada in*the 
United States Government who 
realize that ethnologically, geo- 
graphically and commercially ‘the 
two countries are too closely allied 
to permit a question local to one 
industry seriously to interfere 
with the general amicable and 
satisfactory rélations which exist 
between the great land to the 
north and Uncle Sam’s domain. 
Since the United States became 
the United States, we have lived 
in cordial amity with Canada and 
will continue to do so. It is there- 
fore wise for even those whose 
personal intérests are bound up in 
hewsprint and pulp wood, to give 
a careful ear to Canada’s side of 
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the question and consider wisely 
and well before they demand from 
their own Government any more 
drastic action with regard to the 
management of her own resources 
by Canada than might be included 
in the most polite of diplomatic 
representations, 

It may also be stated with no 
fear of contradiction that it is the 
firm opinion of all our Govern- 
ment experts in lumber, paper, 
pulp, transportation and statistics 
of all of these, that the answer to 
the present problem of where the 
next generation’s paper is coming 
from is certainly not Canada, but 
the West, the Northwest, even 
Alaska, and, by proper legislative 
development and an aggressive, 
broad-visioned policy of forestry 
and reforestation, from our own 
timber lands with which and on 
which we can do as we will and 
no questions asked by anybody. 





G. H. Leigh Leaves Dingwall 
Oil Co. 


G. H. Leigh, for eight years with 
the Butterick Publishing Company, and 
recently with the Dingwall Oil Produc- 
ing Co., resigned as vice-president 
and treasurer. No announcement of his 
future plans has yet been made. 


Kramer Heads Associated 
Engravers 


Edward Kramer has been elected 
resident of the Associated Engravers, 
nc., New York, succeeding Floyd Y. 
Keeler. Other officers recently elected 
are: ‘W. Herbert Adams, first vice- 
president; Don M. Parker, second vice- 
president, and John J. Ward, secretary. 








Pumpkin Flour to Be Nation- 
ally Advertised 


The San Francisco office of The H. 
K. McCann Company is preparing a 
national campaign for the Caladero 
Products Company, Atascadero, Cal., 
advertising ee Pap Flour. 
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Texas Co. Account with 
Hanff-Metzger 


The account of The Texas Co., Tex- 
aco oil products, has been placed with 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc, New York. Cam- 
paigns will be undertaken in general 
publications, farm papers and the for- 
eign field, 








Advertising Introduces European 
Delicacy into “Proletarian” Homes 


French Marrons Advertised Here as a New Confection 


By Harry Thompson Mitchell 


[ts an old chestnut, yet new 
to the average housewife. Un- 
der the warm sunshine of south- 
ern France and Italy, caressed by 
breezes from the Mediterranean, 
it grows to twice or thrice the 
size of the American chestnut, 
and its flavorful delicacy, while 
unknown to the general American 
public, has long been relished by 
the habitués of big hotels, pala- 
tial restaurants and first-water 
confectionery stores. It is the 
chestnut de luze, that titbit the 
French call the marron. 

Advertising now steps in to in- 
troduce this European sweetmeat 
to every Mrs. Tom, Mrs. Dick 
and Mrs. Harry in the land—to 
tell the story of a prodigious nut 
which globe-trotters and festive 
diners have raved about for years, 
but which has never before been 
brought to the attention of the 
palate of the populace. 

The campaign to popularize 
French marrons is inspired and 
fathered by G. B. Raffetto, a New 
York manufacturing confectioner 
and importer. *The advertising 
has just started. Copy is appear- 
ing principally in women’s maga- 
zines and rotogravure sectiqns of 
newspapers. 

French marrons have had but 
a limited sale in the United 
States, because, being very perish- 
able, no method had been evolved 
to preserve them: in marketable 
form. Now they are put up in 
glass jars, and distribution has 
been obtained throughout the 
country in grocery and delicates- 
sen stores. 

The basic theme of the publicity 
is the fact that French marrons 
glacé can be carried home and 
kept indefinitely. The copy secks 
to educate the public in the de- 
lights of marrons as a dainty des- 
sert, and to dispel the impression 
. existing among people already fa- 
miliar with them that they are 


procurable only in hotels, restau- 
rants and confectionery stores, 

Marrons glacé have for years 
maintajned a high place in gen- 
teel circles as a sort of dessert 
de luxe, usually served in ice 
cream, nesselrode pudding and 


FRENCH 


MARRONS 
he dainty confection of Parts 
A DISTINCTIVE DELICACY 
TO OFFER YOUR-GUESTS. 


~~ IN GLASS JARS AT 
THE BEST GROCERY AND 
DELICATESSEN STORES, 





DAINTY COPY FOR A DAINTY FOOD PRODUCT 


other after-dinner dainties. Hotel 
chefs and confectioners used 
glacé their marrons every day, 
for in this candied form the big 
chestnuts did not long retain theif 
freshness and flavor. It was 

until recently that a formula wa 
devised to pack and keep the 
for long periods in air-tight g 


jars. 
Although marrons are reckone 


a luxury over here, in Fran 
and Italy the peasantry looks w 
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on them as an ordinary food. In 
season, the French and Italians 
eat them roasted, boiled or 
mashed, or otherwise prepared as 
a common vegetable. But, of 
course, in the showy cafes of 
Paris, Rome and other big cities 
marrons glacé are treated with 
more reverence—being at least ac- 
corded a place on the menus 
among desserts. - 

According to Mr. Raffetto, 
twenty women to one man know 
about marrons, and for this rea- 
son the advertising is directed 
chiefly toward women. In fact, 
a separate campaign is being con- 
ducted in the student papers of 
four of the leading women’s col- 
leges. 

Every phase of the advertising 
—copy, illustration and layout— 
is designed to suggest an atmos- 
phere of “class” in keeping with 
the time-honored luxury of this 
little-known product. And each 
ad exploits the slogan, “The 
dainty confection of Paris,” while 
all the texts of the ads are hand- 
lettered in distinctive style. 
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The thought arises: Are there 
other common foods of Europe 
that could be profitably imported 
and marketed as delicacies in 
America? 





Katz Represents “Power 
Farming” 


Power Farming, St. Joseph, Mich., 
has appointed the E. Katz Special Ad- 
vertising Agency as advertising repre- 
sentative. W. Jj. Doyle, Soemarl 
Western representative in Chicago, will 
be associated with the Katz Chicago 
office. George B. Barnhill, formerly 
Eastern manager of Power Farming, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager, with headquarters in St. Joseph. 
W. E. Shiuit, previously in charge of 
the publisher’s Detroit office, will be 
advertising manager of Power Farming 
Dealer, with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 





Frank Sawin Joins Matteson, 
Fogarty, Jordan 


Frank Sawin, for several years secre- 
tary and sales manager of the. Critch- 
field & Co., Chicago advertising agency, 
is now with the Matteson, Fogarty, 
Jordan Company in that city. Two 
years ago Mr. Sawin left advertising 
to enter the rubber and ‘tire industry. 
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Better Business Bureau for 
Atlanta 


The plans for the launching of the 
Better Business Bureau at Atlanta, 
Ga., have been formulated and it is 
expected that the bureau will begin its 
work soon after January 1. 

Charles Hohenstein, secretary of the 
Atlanta Ad Club, has given Printers’ 
Inx the following information regard- 
ing the progress of this work: “Early 
in September I attended the meeting 
of the Better Business Bureau of Chi- 
cago and got there the details we 
needed for our organization. We have 
secured the backing, I might say the 
enthusiastic support, of Atlanta’s big 
business houses and we will have no 
trouble in carrying out the proposed 
lans. I believe the Atlanta etter 

usiness Bureau will be running in full 
blast in January.” 





Pennsylvania Dailies Will 
Meet at Harrisburg 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of ennsylvania Associated 
Dailies at Harrisburg, Pa., on Novem- 
ber 23, it was decided that the next 
annual meeting of the association would 
be held in Harrisburg on February 9 
and 10. 

At the executive meeting the presi- 
dent of the association, Charles R. 
Long, of the Chester, Pa., Times and 
Republican, was authorized to appoint 
a committee on rates. 


In Charge of Marshall Field 
Wholesale Advertising 


G. C. Dorsey is now in charge of the 
advertising department of arshall 
Field & Co., wholesale, Chicago. G. R 
Schaeffer, who recently was made ad- 
vertising manager of Marshall Field & 
Co.’s retail store in Chicago, will main- 
tain general supervision over the whole- 
sale advertising department also. Mr. 
Dorsey has for some time been a mem- 
ber of the copy staff of Marshall Field 
& Co., wholesale. 





Agency for Maker of Concrete- 
Mixers 


The Badger Wire & Iron Works, 
Milwaukee, has placed its advertising 
account with lau-Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee agency. 
campaign will be placed soon in a 
num of farm papers and trade pub- 
lications featuring small concrete-mixers 
for farm use. 





Joins Direct Advertising 
Corporation 


Hoyne Wells, formerly with the 
Class Journal Company, has been ap- 
pointed Chicago manager for the Direct 
Advertising Corporation, of Indianapo- 
lis. Samuel R. Wells, formerly of the 
Chicago Daily News, wil] be associated 
with Mr, Wells in the Chicago office. 
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Leaves Root Newspaper 
Association 


Harland J. Wright has left the Root 
Newspaper Association to become sales 
and merchandise manager of the Sun- 
shine Cloak and Suit Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Wright has been re 
resenting the Root publications in 
Cleveland for some time. 





Leaves Chicago Publications 


H. §S. Fisk has resigned as man- 
ager of the New York office of three 
Chicago publications—Toys and Novel- 
ties, House Furnishing Journal and 
Milliner. Mr. Fisk is contemplating 
another business connection which prob- 


ably will be announced soon. 
é 


Gillette’s October Sales 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, reports that 183,640 razors and 
1,650,812 dozen blades were sold dur- 
ing. the month of October. 

he estimated sales of this company 
for 1920 are: Razors, 2,500,000; blades, 
19,000,000 dozen. 


Grand Rapids Agency Has 
Jackson Stove Account 


The Brearly-Hamilton Company, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is.now handling 
the account of the Jackson Stove & 
Stamping Company, Jackson, Mich. 
newspaper campaign will be started 
early next year. 








Wacaser Makes a Change in 
Kansas City 


Geo. Wacaser, formerly with the 
advertising department of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. in the Kansas City office, 
has taken charge ‘of the publicity for 
the Butler Motor Co., of nsas City. 


Joins “The Billboard” at 
Chicago 
A. H. Center, who has been with the 
Chicago Tribune for the last two and 
a half years, is now associated with the 
advertising department of The Billboard 
at Chicago. 








Crane Account with Snodgrass 
& Gayness 


Wm. M. Crane Co., maker of “Vul- 
can” gas ranges, New York, has placed 
its account with Snodgrass & Gayness, 
Inc., New York. 





W. H. Pierce is now associated with 
the J. W. Barber Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Boston, as chief of the produc 
tion department. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Victoria Falls Power 
Co. Ltd. of Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 
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A Service 


of i increasing proportions and 
unique importance is being 


rendered by the JOURNAL 
in the following departments : 


Care of Children 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Home Building and Decorating 
By Minnie Francis 


Fashions and Dressmaking 
By Martha Evans Hale 


Knitting and Crocheting 
By Margaret Kingsland 


Cookery Problems 
By Mary M. Neil 


Food 
By Dr. C. Houston Goudiss 


Entertainments 
By Esther White 


Little Gardens 
By Lewis E. Thiess 


Wild Life and Bird Protection 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


Household Discoveries 
By L. Ray Balderston 


The People’s Hore Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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The South Is Ready to Buy | 1 


The South’s condition today is one of 
health and strength and powerful finan- 
cial purchasing power. The South 
stands peculiarly alone as utterly inde- 
pendent of any single crop, or any 
single industry peculiar to its excep- 
tional climate and soil. 


So great has been its industrial, agri- 
cultural and trade progress in the past 
ten years, that even cotton has become 
a mere by-product of this section’s un- 
ending and increasing production. 





The enervating industrial conditions 
that have affected other regions of the 
United States have caused no bubble in 
Southern development. Local and out- 
side capital have kept the masses busily 
engaged in productive undertakings. 
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The South Has Money to Pay 


The South is ready—not profligately, 
but seriously and intelligently—to buy 
its human needs from the North, the 
East, the West and the Central por- 
tions of the United States. 


Idleness is practically non-existent. 
Money is plentiful. The South has not 
felt the pinch of enforced economies. 


The purse of the South is open for busi- 
ness, and not even a decline in cotton 
prices has, for one instant, divorced her 
mind from her purpose to trade nor- 
mally with other regions. 


Billions of dollars of harvest money are 
now going into circulation and a na- 
tional advertiser can profit by this won- 
derful prosperity if he will “SELL IT 
SOUTH through Newspapers.” 


THE SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Its the Bed Rock | 
Below that Gunt-s. 












FOR 51 years The In- : 
dianapolis News has he 
been building a peculiar - 
hold on the people of In- : 


dianapolis and the Indian- i 
apolis territory. If The : 
News had 50,000 less cir- : 





culation than it has it 
still would be the Great 
Hoosier Daily because of 
the confidence the people 
have in the paper. : 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office i 
DAN A. CA OLL FRANK T. CARROLL UTZ 
— RR Advertising Manager N; E. 
Tribune Building First National Bank Bidg. 
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1921! 


Suppose the Turn Will Come in 
What of It? 





It Is None Too Early to Prepare, Even Now 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


N the last few issues of Print- 

ers’ INK have appeared ar- 
ticles analyzing the prospects for 
business in 1921. Mr. Forbes’ ar- 
ticle of November 11th gives the 
six reasons why 1921 business is 
going to be good. Printers’ INnx, 
commenting on this article, says 
that Mr. Forbes’ article tells us 
that all the main sign posts now 
point toward 1921 as a period of 
flood-tide business. 

Other business economists tell 
us we are headed for a big year 
next year, but say it will be a 
buyers’ market. What does this 
situation call for right at this mo- 
ment? 

Five years ago we had adver- 
tising men who had to work hard 
for all they secured; men who 
wrote, studied ways and means of 
securing the readers’ attention 
and subsequent action. Advertise- 
ments were written and placed to 
sell goods and often to sell them 
quickly. For the past few years 
advertising managers and adver- 
tising agents have been told to 
“watch your step” as they pre- 
pared copy. 

“Tell about our size. Tell about 
our labor problems and explain 
how well we treat our employees. 
Don’t offer any specific products, 
because. if you do customers 
whose orders have been delayed 
for months will complain and ask 
why we do not fill their orders 
instead of trying to secure more 
business through advertising.” 

And so we have had so-called 
“institutional” advertising. It has 
been used to build up prestige, to 
create a favorable acquaintance- 
ship and to make the names of 
firms well and favorably known. 
We have built advertisements with 
striking allegorical illustrations 
surrounded by artistic borders; 
but the specific products, and an 
indication as to where they could 





be found or the price they would 
cost, have been missing most of 
the time. 

We have had an era of “expla- 
nation .copy.” We have had 
lengthy, big advertisements ex- 
plaining “why you can’t buy our 
products.” The public has been 
asked to excuse the dealer be- 
cause it wasn’t his fault. There 
have been pleas for public un- 
derstanding to explain away mis- 
understandings. 

It seems to have been an era 
of misunderstandings between the 
buyer and the seller, and adver- 
tising has been used to clear it up. 

This sort of work has not 
tended to develop the sales in- 
stinct in advertising men. The 
fraternity has tended toward be- 
coming a collection of “high- 
brows.” 

Writing copy about the hon- 
orable ancestry of advertisers has 
made mollycoddles and  blue- 
stockings of the writers. Much 
advertising has been written to 
please and flatter those that paid 
the bills without anything par- 
ticular being done to attract and 
please the public. 


NOT IN TRAINING 


What we have on our hands 
now is this “already here buyers’ 
market.” A: lot of short-winded, 
paper advertising salesmen who 
can cope with little opposition 
from powerful buyers. Turn such 
advertising men loose on the prep- 
aration of a mail-order catalogue 
or department store newspaper 
page advertisement and they would 
gasp for breath. They are out of 
training—they are soft—they are 
like Jeffries of a few years ago. 
They may “come back” but they 
must start to train soon. 

Consider the retail clerk or 
salesman. For five years he has 
handed the goods out. His chief 
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knowledge has been as to what 
the store was “out of” rather than 
what it had “in.” His greatest 
function has been to wrap the 
goods up and take the money. The 
proprietor of the retail store 
thinks his greatest value as a mer- 
chant is to see how long he can 
wait before he buys. He believes 
that it is not necessary to have 
real salesmen behind the counter. 

And yet remember that men 
who are studying the conditions, 
men whose opinions are worth 
while, say that the stage is set for 
a big demand all over the coun- 
try. But who is going to reap 
the harvest? Nobody says it will 
be a_ sellers’ market. Accord- 
ingly, we need salesmen to secure 
the business. 

For months the sellers of office- 
equipment have kept themselves 
within their offices. If you wanted 
a new typewriter it took from a 
month to six weeks to find out 
that in three to six months you 
might secure it. If you wanted 
some office furniture you were 
given little explanation as to de- 
livery, except that there would be 
an indefinite delay. And the re- 
markable thing is that the manu- 
facturers of such articles have had 
“make believe’ salesmen, who 
earned large salaries, acting as 
referees and arbitrators. Can these 
fellows who have been living on 
this sort of diet sell .g0ods now 
without some preliminary train- 
ing? Are they doing anything 
now to make ready for the con- 
ditions that will surely come? 

I talked a few days ago with 
the general manager of one of 


‘the largest manufacturers of office 


equipment in this country. I told 
him some of these things and he 
left me, half-way agreeing that I 
was right. The next day he came 
unexpectedly into my office. Said 
he, “Mr. Hoyt, you are right. I 
have been down to our New York 
salesroom. I find the salesmen 
are making an average of about 
two calls per day. They are 
mildly accepting things as condi- 
tions, and spending most of their 
time inside talking it over. I have 


wired our factory to demand im- 


mediat: action, and next, week we 
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are going to start something.” 

What do the predictions for 
1921, matched up to the situation 
of to-day, mean to executives? 

As I was writing this article I 
received a letter from the treas- 
urer of a large shoe concern in 
which he said, “to a very large 
extent, manufacturers of basic in- 
terests have gone through liqui- 
dation and taken their loss. The 
retailer throughout the country is 
still trying to hold up his prices 
to a large extent, hoping to save 
himself from loss. Until his 
prices get down to the parity of 
the present quotations of raw ma- 
terial, plus the cost of labor of 
the finished goods, and prices 
therefore become stabilized on the 
basis of reproduction values, we 
will not see any material improve- 
ment in business.” 

Authorities agree with the tenor 
of this letter, but they point out 
that these things are taking place 
and must take place during the 
next few weeks. The head of one 
of the biggest manufacturers of 
women’s clothing said to me, “I 
think the majority of retailers 
have been sensible and have taken 
their loss, but I believe that the 
balance of them will find them- 
selves after January Ist, when in- 
ventory time comes, with a large 
inventory and a big loss facing 
them. I believe that they will 
simply have to sail in shortly after 
inventory time and accept the loss 
which common sense should have 
told them ought to have been 
taken weeks ago.” 


NOTHING BASICALLY WRONG 


But the authorities, the ob- 
servers of conditions, understand 
all this, and they still say, “There 
will be business in 1921. The 
turn will come early in the yeat. 
The basic fundamentals are 
right.” 

I have spent a great deal of 
time investigating the available 
facts. I have had interviews with 
the leading executives of at least 
fifty big firms. I believe these 
predictions are right. 

What is the executive’s task as 
he enters 1921? How shall he 
secure business? How shall he 
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ILLE'’S BANK 
CLEARINGS and 


TRANSACTIONS 


Louisville’s general prosperity is evidenced by the Bank 
Clearings and Transactions reported November 13th by 
the local branch of the Federal Reserve Bank (the date 
Nov. 13th is selected simply because it is the last state- 
ment we can use and prepare copy in time for this issue); 
the figures follow: 





Day’s clearing Nov. 13th $4,052,598 
Week's clearing ending Nov. 13th__ 27,484,434 
Day’s bank transactions Nov. 13th... we 11,655,372 
Week’s bank transactions ending ‘Nov. 13th 66,043,048 
Clearings Jan. Ist to Nov. 13th 1,369,110,508 


Kentucky’s bank deposits have increased nearly 50% in 
the past three years; many new factories have brought 
additional capital to the state. Louisville is the recognized 
“‘Gateway to the Séuth’’ and one of the South’s largest 
trade centers. 

National advertisers who wish to reach the buying popula- 
tion of this prosperous section will do well to emulate the 
merchants of Louisville, who give the greater part of their 
morning newspaper advertising to the newspaper with the 
largest morning circulation, 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 
Eastern Representative: ie Co., Marbri .. New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Chicago 
Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 








ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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set his own business going? 

There has been a great deal 
said and written about increasing 
production, about people doing a 
better day’s work. This is all 
addressed to the wage earner—the 
factory hand. Equally well might 
attention now be given to the sales 
and advertising end. It is time 
for us to go to work. 

Arthur Brisbane said the other 
day, in making an address, that a 
man can’t write an article or an 
advertisement or sell a product or 
make a speech unless he himself 
believes in the things that he 
writes or talks about. At the 
moment, the majority of sales 
managers, salesmen and advertis- 
ing men do not believe that they 
can secure business or do any par- 
ticular good in the way of starting 
to secure business through their 
personal efforts. They think con- 
ditions rule. 

Let’s admit, in order to avoid 
argument, that to-day’s conditions 
are unavoidable. Then the job of 
the executive is first to satisfy 
himself that fundamentally condi- 
tions are such that there is plenty 
of business in sight during the 
next ‘fourteen months. He can 
easily satisfy himself as to this 
if he will look beneath the surface 
and not allow momentary diffi- 
culties to warp his judgment. 

Therefore, the executive should 
change the state of mind of his 
own salesman. All people who 
sell or advertise for a firm should 
be immediately brought together 
for an honest heart-to-heart talk. 
The facts should be presented to 
them. 


THE EXAMPLE OF ONE ADVERTISER 


In the November 11th issue of 
Printers’ INK is an excellent ex- 
ample of such a meeting. The 
Federal Motor Truck Company, 
of Detroit, decided after inves- 
tigation that it wasn’t necessary 
for it to accept so-called condi- 
tions in the way of decreased 
sales. It-was not willing to admit 
that there was no market for 
trucks and that it had to accept 
such things either from its own 
salesmen or from its agents. It 
will do every executive in the 
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United States good to get that 
issue, and to read the two ar- 
ticles in it, - First, the article by 
B. C. Forbes, entitled “Six Rea- 
sons Why 1921 Business Is Going 
to Be Good,” and second, the ar- 
ticle entitled “How an Intensive 
Selling Campaign Revived a Busi- 
ness That Was Marking Time.” 

The time has arrived for sales 
managers to be aggressive. Sales 
conventions, Meetings and Coun- 
cils are in order. Contests, judg- 
ing salesmen by quotas, standard- 
izing salesmen’s arguments, the 
use of standard answers for com- 
mon objections, and all the other 
tools which worked so well and 
were so productive before the war 
should be revised and started at 
once. 

The job of the salesman is 
clearly cut out. Of course, he 
should sell merchandise if he can, 
but above all he should sell “pros- 
perity” to the retailer, which 
means selling him real retail sales 
efforts. It also means quick turn- 
over, big volume and small profit. 

I attended a convention of shoe 
salesmen in Taunton, Mass., about 
three years ago. I listened with 
astonishment while the traveling 
salesmen talked about retailers, 
who, unable to sell shoes marked 
at $12 per pair, marked them up 
to $18 per pair and sold them. 
That can’t be done now. Sales- 
men must teach retailers methods 
to correspond to the new con- 
ditions. 

It would be a wonderful thing 
for the country if some such won- 
derful retail merchandiser as 
Louis K. Liggett could talk to the 
retailers of this land, showing 
them the value of quick turnover, 
of big volume and small profits. 
The job of the sales manager is 
to teach these things to his men, 
and they in turn to the retailer. 
What is needed is simply intelli- 
gent, aggressive, progressive mer- 
chandising. We need the sort of 
advertising which the fruit man 
recognizes when he builds pyra- 
mids of apples in the front of his 
store instead of keeping them in 
barrels under the counter. Louis 
Liggett has taught the druggists 
(Continued on page 41) 
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: | Baltimore Dealers 
= | Know The Sunpapers 


be @ They know that The Sunpapers are 
“ delivered by exclusive authorized Sun 
ad Carriers into the homes around their 
at stores — twice every week-day and on 
Sunday morning. 


@ They know that THE SUN has been a 
family friend in many Baltimore homes for 
three generations. 


@ They know, from experience, that they 
will benefit from an advertising campaign 
in The Sunpapers. 





@ They know, in short, that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


: _. THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


+ 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY. 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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The McGRAW-HILL FIELD PHOTO SERVICE Depart- § P97 
ment was organized some years ago in response to a widely felt but gi 
need of furnishing a service through which advertisers could readily 
and economically secure striking installation pictures of their 
machines and apparatus in actual use. Approximately 700 Power 


. . wb” Coal A 

McGRAW-HILL photographic representatives, locally distributed Electsi 
in all parts of the country, are now engaged in this work. — 
( 

These -photographers are care- jects to best advantage from af a 
fully chosen for their prompt de- advertising standpoint—for their Engine 
pendability in getting the pictdre skill displayed in making photo- Ingenic 
they are asked to get—for their graphs that reproduce effectively, Engine 
emic 


judgment shown in “taking” sub- and for their ability to get the 
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news story while taking the picture. 

This latter qualification is ex- 
tremely important. Every effort is 
made to obtain the actual story of 
the machine on the job, and to 
assist in this we supply our pho- 
tographers with carefully devised 
questionnaires to be filled out. The 
Field Photo Service Department 
always aims not only to get the 
picture but to get the story, and 
we make it a practice not to accept 
photographs from our photogra- 
phers unless they are accompanied 
by the data. 

The advantages of this branch 
of McGRAW-HILL service to tech- 
fical advertisers are obvious. Up- 
on receipt of a list of installations 
we arrange all the interviews and 
secure the pictures. You are re- 
lieved of all worry and trouble and 
get your pictures and the story at 
minimum expense, besides having 
the satisfaction of putting the work 
into the hands of specialists on 
technical subjects. 

Many advertisers not only em- 
ploy our Field Photo Service to 
secure definite lists of photographs, 
but give us a roving commission 


Power 

Coal Age 

Electrical World 

Journal of Electricity 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal 
American Machinist 
Engineering News-Record 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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to take pictures of their machines 
wherever encountered. 

In connection with this depart- 
ment of McGRAW-HILL service 
we maintain a constantly growing 
library of stock negatives in the 
technical field. It contains at the 
present time about 3,000 photos, all 
of which are classified by subjects. 
Prints are promptly supplied at a 
moderate charge. 

This Library of Technical Photo- 
graphs is of special value to Ad- 
vertising Agencies, a number of 
which frequently call upon its re- 
sources. 

The facilities of our organiza- 
tion for obtaining photographs of 
technical subjects are at the service 
of all who require such photo- 
graphs. Primarily, however, it is 
an important link in the complete 
chain of McGRAW-HILL service 
to the technical advertiser. We not 
only write the proper copy for our 
advertisers, but we go out into the 
field for them and obtain pictures 
and stories which they are not in a 
position to get for themselves. 

We will gladly furnish detailed 
information regarding the cost and 
answer any questions. 


McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 


NEW YORK 


Photo Service % 


photos also supplied from stock + Specialists on technical subjects 
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Erie Business Conditions 


Erie Daily Times 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Chicago 
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Viewed in the light of general business through- 
out the nation, conditions in Erie, Pa., are fair, 
with good prospects for better business during 
the Winter and Spring. This much is certain 
—an assured stability because of diversified 
industries. There is no predominant manu- 
facture upon which the prosperity of the 
city hinges. 


Erie Bank Clearings 


October First 10 months 
1919. . . $10,926,800 $ 90,928,697 
1920... 12,235,124 116,446,526 
Increase 12% 28.1% 


Authority : Commercial & Financial Chronicle, November 6, 1920 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 28,466 


Average for October, 1920 
Line rate 8c flat Evenings except Sunday 


The Erie Times offers a safe advertising invest- 
ment—a proved medium 32 years old, a news- 
paper that is likely to yield a greater net profit 
than many other papers. The Times completely 
covers the field. This is not a matter of 
opinion; it is easy for you to take your pencil 
and check the circulation against the popu- 
lation figures. 


Erie, Pa., and the Times can well come within 
the scope of conservative appropriations appor- 
tioned with particular care, because of the 
stability of the market and the complete 
coverage and soundness of the medium. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Established 1888 


















Kansas City New York Atlanta San Francisco 
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of this country that they do not 
have to accept indifferent sales of 
such articles as toothpaste, toilet 
articles, etc. If he could teach 
the same policies to every retailer 
in the land that he has taught to 
Rexall proprietors, business would 
start. 

Executives’ should bring the 
sales force together and talk to 
them for several days, if neces- 
sary, on the new order of things 
and then send them out on the 
firing line and let them get busy. 

But real salesmanship will be 
required. Unfortunately much of 
the old-time salesmanship has 
gone. The old sales viewpoint has 
passed. It will take time to.build 
it up. You can’t build a sales 
organization in a month or even 
in six months. You can hire 
thirty or forty men and call them 
salesmen and send them out as 
salesmen, but that doesn’t make a 
sales organization. No matter 
how brainy a man may be, he 
can’t go out and sell goods until 
he has been thoroughly sold on 
the policies of the house and be- 
lieves absolutely and thoroughly 
in the policies and the products. 

As for advertising, the time has 
arrived to cash in, to draw divi- 
dends on all the advertising of the 
past five years. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is the firm that has kept its 
light burning—that has kept its 
name before the public even when 
it was oversold, But the adver- 
tising from now on must pulse 
with real life—must throb with red 
blood and merchandise talk. Ad- 
vertising must be placed from now 
on in mediums which will reach 
the people and make them act. 
The foundations have been built; 
it is time for the building to go up. 

It is a time, I believe, to talk 
prices in advertisements if prices 
can be talked. It is a time to talk 
value. The task of the executive 
to-day is to demand from his 
advertising manager and advertis- 
ing agent that the advertising for 
which he pays shall produce tan- 
gible results. This is no.time to 
place advertising that merely 
pleases the proprietor. It’s the 
public that must be .pleased and 
made to act. 
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Paul Block Addresses Dress 
Manufacturers 


The value of national advertising 
both to the advertiser and the con- 
sumer was brought to the attention 
of members of the Associated Dress 
Industries of America in convention at 
Atlantic City by Paul Block, of Paul 
Block, Inc., publishers’ representatives, 
New York. 

Mr. Block emphasized the fact that 
a big business could not be built with- 
out advertising, and that a_ well-known 
trade-mark became an invaluable asset 
to the business. 

“The moment you trade-mark your 
oods and begin to advertise them,” 
fe said, “you are prepared to make 
a smaller profit on each article sold, 
but with the idea of more than makin 
it up by selling a greater volume. Ad- 
vertising brings the consumer a bet- 
ter article, because you have to make 
geet with the consumer, and brings 
the price down.” 





With “Ingenieria Interna- 
° , 
cional” 

W. B. Weissblatt, formerly geet 
manager of the Wilmington, - es 
Star, has been appointed Eastern rep- 
resentative of Ingenieria Internacional, 
published 5 7 the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Mr. Weissblatt 
= make his headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. 

C. C. Agate has been pected New 
England representative of this publica- 
tion. Mr. te was formerly with the 
New York office of the Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company, Aurora, IIl. 
Mr. te will have his headquarters at 
Springfield, Mass. ; 





Richards Is Sphinx Treasurer 


F. St. John Richards, Eastern rep- 
resentative of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, has been made treasurer of the 
Sphinx Club, New York, to fill out the 
unexpired term of Robert S. Scar- 
burgh, resigned. . 


Will Handle Packard Motors’ 
Foreign Advertising 
The J. Roland Kay Co, has been ap- 
pointed foreign advertising agents for 
the Packard Motors Export Corpora- 
tion, exporter of Packard motor cars 
and trucks. 





An industrial film of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, entitled 
“Shoeing the Horse of Progress,” will 
be shown at the Rialto Theatre, New 
York, December 9 at 11 a. m. An in- 
vitation to attend is extended to adver- 
tising men who may be interested. 


O. J. Milnor, of the Chromatic 
Process Engraving Company, New 
York, will address the Hudson County 
Typothete, Jersey City, N. J., on 
December 7. His subject will be “The 
eproduction.” 





Art and Method of 
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Harding Sends a 
Message to Advertising 
Men 


ARREN G. HARDING, 

president-elect of the United 
States, has sent a message to the 
advertising men of America, es- 
pecially to those who stand in 
fear of the future. 

The president-elect was on 
board the United Fruit liner 
“Parismina” when he was ap- 
proached by Meigs O. Frost, of 
the New Orleans Jtem, who said: 

“Senator, you’re an advertising 
man as well as an editor. You 
used to sell space, write your 
own copy and, I understand, even 
set up the type for the Star’s ads 
in a pinch.” 

“Yes,” he replied, nodding in 
emphatic endorsement. “I’ve sold 
the space and written the copy 
and even set up the type. 
wasn’t so good on that last part 
of the job, though.” 

“Then as an old advertising 
man, sir, you'll probably appre- 
ciate some of the problems Amer- 
ican advertising men are meeting 
to-day,” Mr. Frost said. “Here 
in the South, particularly, you'll 
find many business men uncer- 
tain and perplexed. Money is 
tighter. Men who were substan- 
tial advertisers in some cases are 
retrenching. Others are going 
ahead strongly, on the theory 
that ‘summer is a dull business 
season whenever the advertisers 
make it so.’ 

“Now, advertising is about the 
third biggest business in Amer- 
ica, as you know. Some $800,- 
000,000 was spent in it last year. 
Business and advertising are like 
the Siamese twins. ey can’t 
be cut apart and survive. 

“Business men are _ looking 
ahead’ and trying to map what 
your administration will do for 
American business. What’s your 
advice to the nation’s business and 
advertising men? Step softly? 
Or go ahead full speed?” 

In answer to these questions 
Senator Harding gave Mr. Frost 
the following message to business 
and advertising men; 

“You tell the business and ad- 
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vertising men of America for me 
that this is the time for America 
to take a hitch in its trousers 
and go to work. Of course, they 
should keep in mind the natural 
readjustments that must follow in 
the wake of such a war as has 
just swept the world. But tell 
them never to forget that Amer- 
ica is right!” 


‘J. C. Williams Joins 
Critchfield & Co. 


ay C. Williams has joined Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago. About a 
ear and a a Mr. Williams left 
ierce’s Farm eeklies, with which 
publications he had been associated for 
twelve years. For about six years of 
that period he was manager of the New 
York branch of this publishing company, 








Foreign Advertising Agency 
Incorporates 


The Millsco Agenc , which places 
export advertising for Semana encies, 
has been recently incorporated, with 
José B. Matienzo, formerly of the 
Caldwell-Burnet Corporation as _presi- 
dent, and George H. Mills, of the De 





Castro-Mills Co., as secretary and 
treasurer. 
Mrs. M. B. Chambers at 


New Haven 


Mrs. M. B. Chambers, who was re 
cently with Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New 
York, is now with the advertising de- 
partment of The Greist Manufacturing 
Company, New Haven, Conn., maker 
of sewing-machine attachments. 





Joins Boston Office of Paul 
Block, Inc. 


Leon B, a gs A has been added to 
the staff of the Boston office of Paul 
Block, Inc., publisher’s representative, 
New York. Mr. Farley was dischar 

from military service a short time ago. 


D. D. Dewey with Minne- 
apolis Engraver 
D. D. Dewey has resigned as sales 
manager of the Western Engraving and 
Color Company, Seattle, and has be 
come associated with the Bureau of 
Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 








Furniture Account with ‘Logan 


Agency 


Thomas F. n, Inc., is handling 


the advertising of Thonat Wanner Co., _ 


New York, manufacturer and importer 
of furniture. Metropolitan dailies are 
being used at present. 
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F course the com- 

‘parative cost of 
advertising in Theatre 
Programs is small. 


That is because being the 
natural and logical me- 
dium with a voluntary 
circulation all expense of 
providing and maintain- 
ing circulation is elimi- 
nated. 

$22,000 annually reaches, 
in page space, the people 
who contribute 1/5 of 
the entire income taxa- 
tion of the country—who 
in turn influence mate- 
rially the rest of the 
population in New York, 
which is about 1/15 of 
the total population of 
the country. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
406 Tower Bidg. Little Bldg. Crocker Bidg. 
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St: Louie Banker Adviecs 
Business to Advertise 


“Advertising is a dynamic force in 
the reconstruction or readjustment 
period, if it pleases you to use those 
terms, for we are readjusting and re- 
constructing in the great world of com- 
merce, and what is better still, we are 
building and expanding,” says F. O. 
Watts, president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, in the publication 
of the St. Louis Advertising Club. 

“Our whole social order is directly 
affected by advertising, for not only 
our happiness and progress, but our 
very national existence depends upon 
our production, and our production 
must precede distribution. The secret 
of successful and progressive distribu- 
tion is advertising. Therefore, the de- 
duction is simple, and we cannot do a 
better thing at the present time than 
to foster and encourage scientific ad- 
vertising along the most wholesome eco- 
nomic lines. It was a ow day when 
legitimate business decided that adver- 
tising never was the proprietary usage 
of the ‘bally hoo’ and the faker, and it 
was a greater day when legitimate busi- 
ness decided that if advertising was a 
powerful force to build great business, 
it ought also be a powerful force to 
protect it.” 





Indiana Farmers’ Association 
Merge for Marketing 


Plans for the merging of the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, the Indiana State Grange and 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, of Indiana, were discussed at a 
meeting of farmer representatives from 
thirty-five towns in northeastern In- 
diana held at Wabash, Ind., last week. 

Members in attendance were in favor 
of the merger. 

The new organization will be known 
as the Indiana Farm Bureau. This or- 
ganization, it is reported, if effective. 
will have control of approximately two- 
thirds of the crops of Indiana. 

Its chief function will be to formu- 
late a co-operative marketing system 
which will enable its members to dis- 
pose of their crops in the most advan- 
tageous manner. 





Owner of Worcester Agency 
Heads Printing Company 


C. Arthur Nichols, head of the 
Nichols Advertising Agency, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has bought a half interest 
in the Charles W. Burbank Co., printer 
of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Nichols has 
been elected president of the Burbank 
Company. 


Made Space Buyer of Evans & 
Barshill 


Miss C. H. Sachs, who was recently 
with Street & Finney, Inc., New York, 
is now with Evans & .Barnhill, Inc., 
also at New York, as space buyer. 





Work on Associated Club Con- 
vention Started 


David Webb, president of the Atlanta 
Ad Club, has recently conferred with 
Rowe Stewart, president, and P, § 
Florea, secretary-treasurer, of the As 
sociated , Advertising Clubs of the 
World, regarding the convention to be 
held in Atlanta next June. 

Regarding the plans for this con- 
vention Mr. Webb has said: “One of 
the biggest questions discussed was the 
arrangement of the programme. | 
don’t know much of the details yet 
but one thing is certain, as stat 
then, and that is that the programme 
of the general session will be so ar. 
ranged that it will not in any way 
conflict with the pane of the 
various departmental meetings. Another 
thing is that the committee in charge 
of arrangements seems wang, to listen 
to our plan of ‘A Brass Tack’ and 
‘Brass Band’ convention, so that the 
delegates and visitors will have time 
to enjoy some relaxation while in At 
lanta.” : 

Arrangements are being made for a 
meeting of the executive committee to 
be in Atlanta January 24 and 25, at 
which time details will be worked out 
covering the entire convention pro 
gramme. Soon after that meeting the 
convention headquarters will be moved 
to Atlanta. 





Join “Cosmopolitan” at 
Chicago 
John L. Louis, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Charles. Everett —_ 
Company; Kilborn R. Brown, formerly 
of the Flintkote Company, Inc., of 
Chicago, and Robert Clift, of the New 
York American, have recently joined 
the Chicago staff of the Cosmopolitan. 





New Campaign for Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. 


The Cahill Advertising Company, San 
Francisco, is undertaking a new cam 
paign for the Pacific Coast Borax Com 
pany. Newspapers, farm papers. and 
trade papers are to be used in eight 
Pacific Coast States. 





Alvin Silver Account with 
Van Patten 


The advertising account of the Alvin 
Silver Company, New York, is now 
handled by Van Patten, Inc., New York. 

This agency will also handle the at- 
count of the President Suspender Com- 
pany, Shirley, Mass., beginning Jan 
uary 1, 1921. 





Little Rock Paper Advances 


H. K. Seymour 
H. K. Seymour has been made ad 
vertising manager of the Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock. Mr. Seymour has 
been with the Arkansas Gazette for sit 
ears. He was at one time with 
ew York Times. 
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Automobile 
Show 


NEW ORLEANS 
December | 8th to 24th 





THE SHOW EDITION 
OF 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
will be published Sunday, December 1 2. 


Complete copy must be in hand 
by Friday, December 9th. 











“In New Orleans 
It?s THE ITEM” 
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ur Dessert a‘Leader 


is ~ Baltimore? 


F your package dessert is not a leader in Baltimore, there is no 
reason why it shouldn’t be, ~ why it shouldn’t enjoy a greater 
percentage of distribution and sales. 


Baltimore, the eighth largest market in the United States, has more than 
consumers, and is une in its responsiveness to any first-class product colicin 
supported by sales efforts and advertising. 


Therefore, MERCHANDISE your dessert thoroughly, keeping an ever watchful 
eye on its distribution in order that it be sustained. Smultan y. ADVERTISE, 
and ADVERTISE in direct-and-close-to-the-people media —Balttanort’ 'S great As. 
sociated Press newspapers, The NEWS, afternoon, daily and Sunday; The 
AMERICAN, morning, daily and Sunday—which between them go into almost 
every buying home i ve 4 city and suburbs of Baltimore. 


Total net paid daily circulation of the American and News combined 157,351 
Sunday American and Sunday News combined. - + « 173,816 
Net a circulation in* Baltimore — _ suburbs, American and 
combined . . . - + _ Daily 134,517 
Sunday 156,717 
Our Package Des: brands rket, 
sopunagy oat cel eatetan, opty calaes mies Pelion 
= retailers, a. with valuable information covering the cost of news- 
ng 4 Copy write us on your business stationery. 


The Baltimore News 





Baltimore American, 


Representative Vestern Rep: resentative 
Tribune Building First Natl Bank Bilag. 
New York A Web Chicago 

: Advertising Manager 
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The Baltimore News 
and Baltimore American 
Join Forces 


N December 1st, 1920, The Baltimore American and Star 
under the ownership of Mr. Munsey, owner of The Baltimore 
News, The New York Herald, The New York Sun, The New 
York Telegram, The Paris Herald and other publications. 


The Star was merged with The News, while the old historic American— 
older than the U. S. Government, and a fighter in every fight of the 
nation—has allied its forces with The News—Associated Press news- 


papers, morning and evening. 

The News and American now offer the national advertiser just what he may want 
in any of the four classes of newspaper advertising which in recent years have grown 
to be important: Morning newspaper advertising, e advertising, 
typical feature section Sunday morning newspaper advertising, “and fine papered 
rotogravure advertising. 


AMERICAN, morning—Daily and Sunday 
THE NEWS, evening—Daily and Sunday 


—that means a combined total net cash paid circulation 





DAILY .... . 157,351 

SUNDAY .. . 173,816 
—a city and suburban circulation 

DAILY .... . 134,517 

SUNDAY .. . 156,717 


Watch and see if The American does not become the New York Herald of the 
South—a new inspiration—a new leadership in the new two-party land below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 


Meanwhile, whatever phase of newspaper ps er Aa to you 
can be satisfied through The News and American 


The Baltimore News 


Evening—Daily and Sunday 
RE Le « 
Baltimore American. 
Morning—Daily and Sunday 
DAN A. CARROLL _B. LUTZ : 
a OO we  S 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS FIRST 





World Bldg., N.Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


COURANT readers sit in the Angle of Interest TAN 


rather than the Angle of Relaxation RY because : 


The Courant Has ALL the News— 


and IS read, because there is no interfer- 
ence whatever with the policy of printing 
all the news. The Courant is not a paper 
for only the classes, nor for only the 
masses. Every event of any interest in 
City and State is covered. Wherever folks 
gather and things happen the Courant 
has a man. 


Next morning “you’ll find it inthe 
Courant” —reported fully and in that 
keen, intelligent fashion that makes read- 
ing a pleasure. 


Is it any wonder that this remarkable 


_ “reader interest” has been found so valu- 


able by Courant advertisers? Is it any 
wonder that virtually all manufacturers 
who want to break into this desirable 
Connecticut River Valley market use the 
Courant advertising columns asa principal 
selling support? 


THE HARTFORD 


COURAN 


Continuously since 1754 


Gitman, Nicor.t & RUTHMAN 


Representatives 
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Next Week's Advt. will tell another reason why COURANT Readers Sit at the Angle of Interest 


The 




















Getting a Real Personality into 
the Advertisement 


It May Be Only Fictitious, but the Effect Is Always Beneficial—It Is 
Human to Be Interested in What the Other Fellow Has Done 
and What He Has to Say 


By W. Livingston Larned 


fF one thing more than another 
prompted John Wanamaker to 
inject himself and the human 
equation into his daily newspaper 
advertising it was because he ap- 
preciated that people are always 
interested in other people. 

By the simple expedient of a 
short, signed editorial in every ad- 
vertisement, the Wanamaker mes- 
sages receive the warm, glowing 
bath of a real personality. A man 
is talking, not merchandise. 

Rubberset advertising has been 
distinctive because it has borne 
some such legend as this: “Here 
is Number 19 of a series of ad- 
vertisements not written by our 
ad man.” 

Do you warm up to a headline 
of this character: 

“Sure now, Sergeant, you were 
more than welcome to the hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of brush for 
a dollar and a quarter, but we 
won't take that bet.” 

Not a bad start, eh? Arouses 
your curiosity. A jolly user of 
Rubberset brushes voluntarily 
writes the firm a letter and the 
letter is the advertisement. It 
seems that after seeing hard ser- 
vice, now here, now there, and 
worth a hundred dollars to its 
owner, “some villain made way 
with the treasure,” and the Ser- 
geant wanted another. The reader 
is apt to have the utmost faith in 
the things this jolly fellow has to 
say on the subject of Rubberset 
shaving brushes. It all rings true, 
and this is the most desirable of 
copy qualities. 

Dr. W. H. Chase, of Cordova, 
Alaska, went on a hunting expe- 
dition. In company with a guide, 
he came upon four Alaskan brown 
bears at close range in thick brush. 
The adventure was so impressed 
upon him that he sat down and 





wrote about it to the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company. Dr. 
Chase carried a Winchester on 
that memorable day. 

Do you think any copy writer, 
however gifted, could create bet- 
ter text material than this? 

“I was unable to see his head 
for the brush, so hit him in the 
breast. The shot knocked him 
down. Immediately he jumped up, 
ran a circle of about fifty yards, 
came back to the place where he 
started, reared up on a tree and 
bit splinters out of the trunk 
twelve feet from the ground, roar- 
ing all the time. Then he saw me 
and my companion, and charged.” 

The Winchester advertisement 
is illustrated with a photograph 
picture of Dr. Chase and the bear- 
skin, The size of the latter im- 
presses you with the need of a 
rifle that can be trusted in 
emergency. When this huge bear 
was measured he was almost thir- 
teen feet from tip to tip, over the 
contour of his back. His weight 
was estimated at more than 1,500 
pounds. His hide alone weighed 
150 pounds. 


REALITY COUNTS WITH READERS 


It is the intimacy of detail and 
the obvious truth and sincerity of 
the statements that makes this 
copy powerful in its appeal. A 
living personality stands always 
back of it. The facts are not 
make-believe. 

Here seems to be one copy 
theme that never grows stale, 
never loses its potency because of 
age. It is a little more than half 
brother to the ancient testimonial, 
and one of the very first expres- 
sions and forms of all advertising. 

Speakers tell us that the best 
way to hold an audience is to deal 
heavily in anecdotes. 
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Make points by telling what 
someone said or did. Quote lib- 
erally. Always be just ready to 
relate an incident in the life of 
someone who is well known. 
Leave the impression that you are 
merely a mouthpiece for people 
who are far wiser than you, far 
more competent to reason it all 
out. 

This idea can be applied to 
advertising and is being applied 
with no inconsiderable cleverness. 
There is less of the impersonal 
and more of the living back- 


ground. It is not what the ad- 
vertiser says; it is what a user 
says. 


The test of an advertisement is 
in its ability to make the reader 
have a sort of fraternal, chummy 
interest in every word that is said. 
You are confiding in them, you 
are taking the public into your 
confidence, you are tipping people 
off, as it were. The advertise- 
ment and the reader are almost 
behind closed doors having a 
friendly chat. 

This caption immediately ar- 
rests your attention: 

“Why Schmidt played off key.” 

You may not even know a 
Schmidt, and do not appreciate 
the difference between B-flat and 
a G-string, but you are human and 
you are interested in Schmidt. 
Well, what did make him play off 
key? The curiosity is still fur- 
ther whetted when you note that 
the signature at the bottom of the 
advertisement is “Manning Speed 
Grits.” You confess to ignorance 
on “Speed Grits.” Not until later 
will you discover that it is a new 
form of abrasive. But on with 
Schmidt : 

“Squawk! The conductor rapped 
testily on the opened score and 
glared at the brasses. (I was sit- 
ting in the back of a Broadway 
movie palace listening in on a 
rehearsal of the orchestra.) The 
cornetist on his right—the alto 
saxophone player on his left—both 
stared accusingly at the red-faced 
Schmidt, who sat looking at his 
new saxophone with a puzzled air. 
‘We’re playing no Chinese scales 
this morning, Mr. Schmidt,’ said 
the Conductor with heavy sar- 
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casm. ‘If you'll please stick to the 
music as written we'll go on with 
the rehearsal. Ready!’ My mind 
turned back to my last summer’s 
trip through the Buescher Band 
Instrument Company’s plant. [| 
can’t play two notes on a saxo- 
phone, but from what I learned 
on that trip I knew what was 
wrong with Schmidt’s saxophone.” 

Now the story, still in the same 
easy, narrational style, switches to 
the Band Instrument plant. Here 
it develops that finish must be put 
on certain parts with sandpaper, 

All the way through copy of 
this character, you, the reader, 
feel the guiding hand of a friend, 
It is a personally conducted copy 
tour.. That message was written 
for you and you alone. It takes 
you into its complete confidence. 
There is no fine writing; it is pal 
talking to pal, as it were, with no 
affectation. There are real, living 
characters in the little scenario, 

When someone talks who is sup- 
posed to know, the appeal is cer- 
tainly more rugged and _ con- 
vincing. 

The running vein of a personal- 
ity through the copy is a pay 
streak as far as the reader is con- 
cerned. He “listens” rather than 
“reads.” We are pleased to see 
that so many advertising cam- 
paigns manage to inject this spirit 
into both copy and illustrations. 

It is the next best thing to hay- 
ing a salesman talk across the 
counter. 





Illustrated Announcements In- 
crease Ad Club Attendance 


The Advertising Club of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., finds that illustrated an- 
nouncements of forthcoming events 
stimulate attendance. The illustrations 
used are cartoons pertinent to the sub 
ject-matter of the announcement 
George M. LeCrone, Jr., secretary of 
this advertising club, writes Printers’ 
Inx: “We have been illustrating the 
announcements since last June and find 
that it helps.” 


Joins Chicago Office of Albert 


Frank & Company 
C. H. Woodruff has joined the Chi- 
cago office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany and is in charge of service. Mr 
oodruff was formerly chief of copy 
staff of Poole Brothers, merchandising 
service, 
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Cigar smokers are being given very 
-+y reasons why they should smoke 

e Meditation cigar in a series of 
advertisements running twice a week 
in The Minneapolis Tribune for W. EK. 
Gresh & Sons, manufacturers. The 
copy was prepared and placed by 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Attractive flour advertising is run- 
ning in The Minneapolis Tribune for 
a period covering ten weeks in dura- 
tion for the Pillsbury Flour Mills, of 
Minneapolis. This campaign is being 
handled by the Dollenmayer Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is in a 
of a schedule running once a week, 
on Wednesdays, for the Royal Baking 
Powder Company. This is productive 
copy and should help pry to 
the front in the homes of Minneapolis 
and throughout the Northwest. 








ar ae ye ag bon a soaP, a 
product new to s section, manufac- 
tured by the well-known, old-time firm 
of Jas. 8. Kirk & Co., is being offered 
to the people of Minneapolis and the 
trade field of The Minneapolis Tribune 
manne of an advertising one 
Pl ced by the E, H. Clarke Advertis- 
g Agency. 


The United Fruit Company is again 
popularizing its South Sea Island prod- 
ucts amongst the people of the North- 
west by advertising in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune. Copy of goed size and 
attractively illustrated is running on 
Wednesdays, and was placed by Collin 
Armstrong, Inc. 








The Minneapolis Tribune, for years 
the leader in automobile advertising 
in its field, has been selected by the 
Martin V. Kelley Co., agency and the 
manufacturer, for an advertising cam- 
peign for the Templar automobile. 

py that bids fair soon to make this 
one of the well-known cars of the 
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Northwest is running three times a 
week in The Tribune. 


The Dodge automobile is renewing 
——— in the Minneapolis trade 
field through a series of advertisements 


running in The Minneapolis Tribure. 
Copy was pre d and placed by the 
Theo. F. MacManus, Inc., agency. 





Twice-a-week copy for the American 
Express Company is aes in The 
a bune, placed by the 
Frank Presbrey Company. It is a re- 
newal contract, and is typical of this 
consistent advertiser in newspapers. 


Well-illustrated and attractively 
written copy is being carried in The 
Minneapolis Tribune by the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., agency, for Carter’s 
underwear. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
chosen again for the Sealdsweet fruit 
geet campaign of the Florida 

itrus Exchange. Sealdsweet grape- 
fruit, oranges and lemons, due to the 
sustained advertising of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, have become very 
pepuee in Minneapolis and through- 
out the Northwest. Good selling copy 
has marked consistently the advertis- 
ing for Sealdsweet aye | which is 
prepared and placed by the Thomas Ad- 
vertising Service, of Jacksonville, Fla. 


One after another, the old, familiar 
advertisements of the railroad com- 
panies are appearing in The Minne- 
apolie Tribune. The latest to adorn 
its pages is that of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., placed by The Stack Agency, 
of Chicago. 


The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 
is renewing old friendships in nne- 
apolis and making new friends with a 
renewal campaign in The Minneapolis 
Tribune. As heretofore this business 
comes direct from the W. L. Douglas 
Company. 
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Fourteen “Don'ts” Used in Bank 
Advertising 


Irving National Bank Condenses Its Advertising Experience into Handy 
Guide for Copy Writers 


HE Irving National Bank, of 

New York, has adopted a list 
of “Fourteen Don’ts” as a guide 
for the copy writers in its adver- 
tising and publicity department. 
These happily expressed bits of 
advice condense the experience of 
the bank in preparing copy. They 
will be found useful by all copy 
writers. Here they are: 

Don’t shoot wildly in advertising 
or publicity effort. There should 
be an objective just as in other 
departments of business endeavor. 

Don’t forget that a bank has 
something to sell. Find out what 
that something is and use adver- 
tising and publicity as definite de- 
tails in a sales campaign. 

Don’t turn out anything but the 
highest quality of copy reasonably 
possible. This is worth while, even 
though it limits the field of effort 
somewhat. 

Don’t overstate your case. If 
you do, the result may be to sug- 
gest comparisons with other com- 
peting institutions which will not 
be favorable to your institution, 
and the final effect of which may 
be the advertising of your com- 
petitor. 

Don’t forget that the individual 
you aim at is not obliged to read 
your stuff. The problem is to 
make him read it and like it. 

Don’t advertise as accomplish- 
ments things which in reality are 
only prospects. There comes a 
day of accounting in advertising 
as in other things. 

Don’t advertise in a field in 
which you are not prepared to 
conduct a selling campaign. Syn- 
chronize your sales efforts. 

Don’t forget that it is the se- 
lected tone of your institution 
which should be the predominant 
characteristic in advertising effort 
of all kinds. Try to make your- 
self believe that the other fellow 
has assigned to you a desirable 
part, then play up to it. 


Don’t underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the man who is supposed 
to read your copy. Naming your 
institution in every other para- 
graph is not quite so raw as “trad- 
ing horses in church,” but it gets 
into that general class. 

Don’t “kid” yourself into the be- 
lief that copy which looks good 
to you will be effective. Whether 
it looks good to the reader is the 
test and should be your guide. 

Don’t be a “copy-cat.” Banking 
and business are being revolution- 
ized nowadays. Intelligent adver- 
tising should strive for a place 
fairly well up in the procession. 

Don’t always try to beat the 
other fellow at his own game, Fre- 
quently a study of what he is do- 
ing is the best guide as to what 
you should not do. 

Don’t make the mistake of be 
lieving that any intelligent busi- 
ness man can write copy. It isa 
specialty. 

Don’t mix things up too much, 
The copy put out by your insti- 
tution should be generally uniform, 
but this should not be carried to 
the extent of monotony. 





Treasury Department to Aid 
in Thrift Work 


W. E. Richards, educational director 
of the Seventh Federal Reserve Dis 
trict, addressed the financial advertis- 
ing department of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Council, recently, on “The Re 
lation of Education to Savings.” He 
said the United States Treasury De- 
partment’s Educational Division was 
lanning to co-operate with the savings 
anks of the country in a widespread 
effort in behalf of frugality and the 
building up of savings accounts. 


Will Publish Shipping 


Statistics 

The American Bureau of Shipping, 
New York, has announced that it will 
publish a bulletin for the purpose of 
presenting accurate statistical _infor- 
mation ‘regarding American _ shippi 
and shipbuilding. The first issue w 
appear shortly after January 1, 1921. 
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Fogg Twelve Yeafht 


N the twelve years during 
which we have handled 
many million dollars’ worth of 
advertising, no client of ours 
has ever “missed a closing 
date” through any fault of ours. 

As we have grown, our 
method of protecting adver- 
tisers against such a possibility 
has necessarily changed. With 
further growth it may again be - 
revised. ~ 

Today the important work 
of checking the many steps in 
the preparation of each adver- 
tisement is in the hands of our 
Traffic Department. 

Why “Traffic”? 

Because this work is very 
similar to that of a train @ 
despatcher. Copy and Art must 
meet and be coupled on a cer- 
tain date—placed before the 
advertiser on a certain date— 
returned to Production Depart- 
ment on a certain date—de- 
livered to Publication on a 
certain date. 

These various steps centre in 
a simple and fool-proof series 
of envelopes and cards sub- 
merged in a piece of steel furni- 
ture which has become af- 
fectionately known as_ the 
“Tank.” The “Tank” shows 
instantly the state of every ad- 
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vertisement on which we work. 
It automatically forces us to 
keep in step and on time. 

We are told that our twelve 
years’ record of meeting all 
closing dates is not only un- 
usual, but of distinct significance 
to manufacturers who are look- 
ing for advertising that is busi- 
nesslike to its last detail. 
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Are Your Retailers Selling at the 
New Low Prices? 


McElwain. Distributors Organize Big “Winter Shoe Week” and Bear 
Advertising Cost to Clear Dealers’ Shelves 


By Edward T. Tandy 


ITHOUT -discussing , the 

very nice question of how 
much or how little the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers may be 
to blame, it can be said that it is 
evident they could help end the 
deadlock that is holding buying 
back, and that they ought to do 
so. Two distributors have just 
set an example of one way of 
doing this. It would seem that 
other manufacturers and whole- 
salers should give this example 
some pretty deep thought, and 
without delay, 

It is true enough that one or 
two warm days cannot change 
winter into smiling spring—but a 
considerable number of such days 
do at any rate save a lot of 
precious coal. The manufac- 
turers can save a lot of trouble 
if only enough of them will act. 
One or two of them cannot re- 
verse a national condition—but a 
host of them acting simultaneously 
could, 

There is still no sign that the 
purchasing public is getting over 
its unprecedented fit of refraining 
from spending its money gladly. 
Nor is there any reason for a 
cheerful belief that the time is 
near at hand when they will do 
so voluntarily. As a matter of 
fact, most of the indications 
point the other way, and they are 
blowing with what cannot but be 
a chilling effect on the supporters 
of prices which the people have 
come to regard as unnecessarily 
high. 

Christmas ‘s only three weeks 
away. The customary thronging 


of the stores -with purchasers of . 


presents has not yet started. 
Many a storekeeper, who was re- 
lying on his Christmas season to 
clear him of the stock bought 
when wholesale prices were high, 
has already been obliged to start 
“sales” now, 


It is evident that before there 
will be any real resumption of 
buying something has got to be 
done to restore consumer confi- 
dence. It is also evident that the 
retailer cannot do it wunaided. 
Which is going to work out best 
for all concerned—willingly to 
take a loss now and regain the 
money in the spring, or to lose in 
the spring as well as now? There 
is no avoiding the conclusion that 
throughout the country the people 
have grown tired of being “It” in 
the great game of “Who’s to be 
stung?” It is too bad of the peo- 
ple not to keep on playing the role 
that was intended for them! But 
who can say that they have not 
borne it ungrudgingly for a pretty 
long while? 

Yet for all that, the public re- 
mains very much in the attitude 
of a bride who has run into a 
tiff during the honeymoon and ap- 
pears to be sulking badly, but 
really is only pouting and waiting 
to be coaxed. Mr. Retailer has 
got to coax Mrs. Public. He has 
got to talk some nice, real, honest- 
to-goodness, reasonable prices to 
her. But to do that he has to be 
helped a bit; and Mrs. Public 
does not mean to do any of the 
helping—she did it last time; it 
is his turn now. But, like the 
bride, she is ready and anxious 
to smile again—and equally ready 
to make things worse unless she 
gets the kind words she is ex- 
pecting. 

THE MUSIC MUST BE FACED 


Of course it is Mr. Retailer’s 
fault this time, and he must be- 
gin the making up, no matter what 
it costs him, verybody knows 
that, and is swearing at him for 
being so long in starting. Some 
of him are even admitting it now 
with an engaging frankness that 
is almost brutal, but these are 
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mostly the big fellows who can 
afford to take a loss. Most of the 
big fellows were wise, They knew 
that the slump was bound to come, 
and while the tide of overblown 
profits was flowing they banked 
part of those profits in a separate 
account, earmarked to be drawn 
on to meet their losses when the 
ebb tide set in. But the little 
fellows were just simply human 
—they spent as the rest of the 
public did, and now have no fund 
out of which to meet the loss. 

It is the little fellow who is in 
a fix, and he is the biggest part 
of Mr. Retailer. Swearing at the 
poor chap does not make him see 
any more clearly how by losing 
money, as he supposes he must, he 
is going to be able to continue 
buying gasoline for that fine new 
automobile he bought when his 
wholesalers were leading him to 
believe that prices were going up 
and up forever and ever and the 
only way to keep out of the poor- 
house was to fill his cellars as 
well as the stockroom and the 
store while goods could be had. 

Thy, there were retailers signing 
big orders on the strength of that 
absurdity as recently as only six 
months ago—and gleefully going 
out and buying the wife a new 
set of furs out of the profits that 
were thought to be coming! 

They may not deserve much 
sympathy, but they-have got to be 
helped, and the wise manufacturer 
will do it. At any rate, it looks 
certain now that the public will 
not help. 

A well-known firm, with as fine 
a reputation as any in the coun- 
try, offered its furniture stock for 
sale “at 30 per cent reduction on 
regular prices.” Apparently there 
was no rush of buyers, for a week 
later the reductions were changed 
to “40 per cent.on regular prices,” 
and big space was used for adver- 
tising. But the advertising only 
made people feel that purchasers 
who had paid the “regular prices” 
had been grossly robbed. Prob- 
ably if these advertisements had 
said “40 per cent below last 
month’s prices and only 10 per 
cent above lowest pre-war prices” 
the sale would have.been a suc- 
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cess, and at any rate people would 
have understood where the prices 
stood. No one expects pre-war 
prices to return unless insistence 
on high prices should produce a 
panic, and then prices: would go 
low surely enough. 


THE PUBLIC'S BUYING ATTITUDE 


Take shoes, for example. No- 
body looks for the old pre-war 
$3.50 to $6 prices. But people are 
expecting to get good shoes at $§, 
$6 and $8. In its dumb way the 
public feels that those increases 
on pre-war prices are sufficient to 
take care of all the genuine addi- 
tional costs on shoes. If a mer- 
chant finds, as one advertises he 
does, that his new prices will be 
“$8, $10, $12,” would he not pro 
duce a much better effect by ex- 
plaining why than by claiming 
that these figures represent slash- 
ing reductions. All his regular 
customers know that these figures 
really show recent increases in 
price; consequently, his advertis- 
ing will have a tendency to lose 
him some of his old trade and, 
because of the general impression 
that $10 ought to be the top fig- 
ure for everyday Shoes, may not 
get him very much new trade. 

Some of the retailers who are 
getting the blame now for keep- 
ing prices up are among the short- 
sighted class. It is too much to 
expect all of them to be expert 
financiers. Many of them do not, 
and cannot, keep the simplest form 
of books. Naturally they get con- 
fused in their calculations, They 
count their profit in percentage 
of the money received. They look 
at a shelf of goods that cost so 
and so much and tell themselves 
that there is so and so mu 
profit. As a rule they forget to 
count in the factor of time. Few 
of them think of striving to at- 
tain a certain total every week 
and using the goods only as a 
means to that end. They must 
make their full percentage on each 
separate item, even though they 
hold it a year. One of them, a 


shoe man, said to me: ; 
“T’ve more than 200 dozen pairs 

of shoes left on my hands yet 

which I bought at the peak of 
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he Hartford Times. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


Another 


Milestone! 


O*N Saturday, December 
4th, THE HART- 
FORD TIMES will 


formally open its new | 



































New Home of the Hartford Times building. 

Briefly marking the his- 
tory and ideals of Connecticut’s greatest newspaper, | 
a marble tablet set into the facade of the building 
bears the following inscription :— 





THE HARTFORD TIMES 


Founded a weekly newspaper January 1, 1817, 
by Frederick Dunton Bolles and John Milton Niles, 
as champion of the party of the Constitution and 
Reform in the State of Connecticut. 


Established a daily newspaper March 2, 1841, by 
Alfred Edmund Burr, who maintained and en- 
hanced its promotion of the public welfare as a 
zealous advocate of democracy and toleration. 
Guided for over one hundred years by devotion to 
principle and service to the people, regardless of 
class. 
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KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
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the wholesale prices only a few 
months ago. They were rushed 
onto me, just rushed onto me, 
and now the wholesaler who was 
my jobber won’t take them back 
or make me any allowance for 
them. The manufacturer said he 
would make me an extra dis- 
count, a readjustment discount, on 
my next order. But what’s the 
good of that? The order was to 
have gone in last month, If I 
were forced to cut those shoes to 
replacement prices, as you sug- 
gest—” he figured for a minute 
on the lid of a shoebox—“man 
alive, I should lose over $10,000. 
What do you think I am in busi- 
ness for? Besides, I’ve been los- 
ing heavily as it is for eight or 
nine weeks, and there’s no trade 
and won't be till spring by the 
looks of it.” 

That last paragraph tells the 
story, two of them, in fact, but 
this man could not see either, even 
when’ they were explained to him. 
The first was this: If he had 
taken his loss eight weeks ago, 
he would have cleared his stock 
easily. in a short time, and in place 
of an actual loss would have made 
some profit, though nothing like 
what he had expected; and there 
would not have been the loss in 
the following weeks due to no 
business, for the store would 
have been sufficiently cleared for 
new stock, which could also have 
been sold rapidly because the re- 
adjustment discount could have 
been obtained and proportionate 
reductions made on the new shoes 
at the new prices. . 

The second obvious story was 
that this man waited for his trade 
to come and fall upon his neck. 
He persisted in considering a 
transaction a “loss” unless he 
made his 50 per cent of the sell- 
ing price. The possibility that he 
might sell a hundred pairs in- 
stead of a dozen pairs in the same 
time only meant to him that he 
would have to work harder in 
that interval and then have noth- 
ing to do for a long while! Nor 
would he make any. allowance for 
the fact that, as his average profit 
for a pair of shoes was about $2 
before the war and after the war 
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was about $5, while even at that 
he sold more shoes per week, he 
ought to be able to afford some 
loss now on readjustment. He 
could think only of extra rent, 
wages and living costs he had 
to pay. 


MCELWAIN TAKES THE SHORT CUT 


It was to meet the unfortunate 
position of the many independent 
shoe retailers in those cities, who 
were being strangled by their old 
stock and could not reduce prices, 
and in many cases could not buy 
new stock anyway until the old 
was gone, that McElwain, Morse 
& Rogers and Nathaniel Fisher & 
Co., manufacturing distributors in 
New York, made their great ex- 
periment a couple of weeks ago 
in New York and Philadelphia 
and surrounding territories. The 
purpose was to get these re- 
tailers on to the new price 
basis and able to do business. The 
plan was to clear their shelves in 
a week by price reductions which 
would not only achieve that but 
sell many additional pairs as well, 
These McElwain houses offered 
the extra stock for the week on 
a special loss-reducjng adjustment 
basis and pay the entire cost of a 
big campaign of local advertising 
for the week, 

Here, then, was the interesting 
and unusual situation—and the 
example of one of the ways in 
which the hampered retailer can 
be helped out of the price impasse. 
Here was a manufacturer’s distri- 
buting house advertising, and ad- 
vertising big, in order to enable 
the dealers to get rid of their 
high-priced stock and carry on at 
reduced prices. 

It was a bold stroke and not 
altogether an easy one. It was, 
on account of their large number, 
impossible to mention the location 
of any of the stores where the 
advertised shoes could be ob- 
tained. All that could be done 


was to hit at large in the air, as 
it were; but the hitting was so 
good and hard that “Winter Shoe 
Week” came out a great success. 
Of more than 1,000 McElwain 
dealers in New York City, only 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Quantity 
Guarantees Quality! 


The fact that the city circulation of The 
Kansas City Star equals the number of fami- 
lies in Greater Kansas City signifies more 
than the numerical advantage of reaching 
“everybody in town.’’ It reflects the edi- 
torial worth and fundamental rightness of The 
Kansas City Star according to the judg- 
ment of the 450,000 residents of Greater 
Kansas City. It is a vote of public confi- 
dence. 


To the buyer of advertising space it is a 
guarantee not simply of maximum circula- 
tion but of maximum attention from the indi- 
vidual subscribers composing that circulation. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during October: 


Sunday 


217,196 


Evening 


216,230 


Morning 


212,275 


Chicago Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 





New York Office 
2 Rector St. 
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When 


OST of the letters 
| he gets, most of his 
telegrams all cry, 


“When—when—when will 
my job be finished ?” 


Most questions that be- 
gin with “when” are gross- 
ly unsympathetic. 

Whistler, in reply to the 
“when?” of an impatient 
sitter, suavely answered 
“perhaps never’—an an- 
swer, of course, which no 
. printer can make. For, no 
matter how much art is 
expected of a printer, his 
customers refuse to treat 
him as anything but a 
business man—and a very 
resourceful and wonder- 
working business man at 
that. 

In addition to Better 
Paper, the printer requires 
something else before he 
can produce Better Print- 
ing. And that is the ele- 
ment of moral support 
from his customers. 

To aid materially in the 








Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 











‘The “Burden of Every Printers Mail is 


> 





prompt production of more 
beautiful work, S. D. War- 
ren Company offers to 
printers and buyers of 
printing a dozen standard 
grades of printing papers. 
But in addition S. D. 
Warren Company bespeaks 
for your printer, and for 
all printers, a higher de- 
gree of sympathetic sup- 
port, a little less insistence 
on “when,” and a little 
more patience with him 
when he encounters diffi- 
culties in his efforts to give 
you work that will make 
money for you, 
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OST safes hoid 
papers that are 
more or less valua- 


ble to the men they concern. 
Steel doors and powerful 
locks give good protection to 
these papers against theft 
and fire. Against time and 
usage they are worthless. 


The qualities that fit a 
document to withstand de- 
terioration and handling are 
in the paper itself. That is 
why our government has 
Crane & Co. make the paper 
for its currency. Crane & 
Co. have always been noted 
as makers of lasting papers. 


Besides Crane’s Bond 
there are other papers of 
The Lindenmeyr Lines that 
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are strong enough to endure 
for many years. Among 
these are Strathmore Woro- 
noco Bond, Brookdale Linen 
Bond, Mercantile Bond, 
Royal Bond, Old Hampden 
Bond, Tradesmens Linen 
Record, Scotch Linen Ledger, 
Brown’s Linen Ledger, and 
Advance Linen Ledger. 
These papers are generally 
regarded as the more costly 
writings; but printers know 
that they have qualities 
which cheaper paper can not 
supplant. 


We are glad to supply 
sample sheets of these or 
any other of the many book, 
bond, cover, or wrapping 
papers of The Lindenmeyr 
Lines. 


16-18 Beekman Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Spring teen 54-56 Clinton Street 
EN Newark, N. J. 
9600 & SONS 
32-34-36 58-60 Allyn Street 
BLEECKER Hartford, Conn, 
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sx chose to stand out, and their 
reason was that their stores were 
amid a foreign language popula- 
tion and explanation would be too 
difficult. 

Space, ranging from 200 lines 
over six columns to 150 lines on 
four columns, was taken in news- 
papers, morning and evening, for- 

language as well as English. 

copy was cleverly but simply 
worded. Stress was not laid on 
price but on buying staunch high 
shoes for the sake of health and 
buying them of reliable, known 
shoe dealers. But the slogan was, 
‘It’s a fact—shoe prices are 
lower !” and the shoes were offered 
“at $2 to $83 a pair less than your 
last pair,” or expressions to that 
effect. The tie-up of the advertis- 







dealers was a bright, Christmassy 
oval in a black and white snow- 
storm border, and in white on the 
red the words, “Winter Shoe 
Week—November 13 to 20—Low 
Prices NOW.” This was shown, 
of course, in each advertisement 
with the line, “Buy where you 
see this sign.” 

“stow” GOODS ALL CLEANED OUT 


The cost of this campaign must 
have been several thousand dol- 
lars, but what is the result? At 
an outlay of a few dollars per 
dealer more than a_ thousand 





dealers in New York stand solid- 
ly on their feet again, with the 
incubus of high-priced stock 
gone, and able to do business 
at the new lower prices. The 
cost, no matter how big, was 
a trifle compared with the shadow 
of unsettled demand which it re- 
moved. The result in added good- 
will must also have been consid- 
erable. 

Here was a constructive piece 
of truly scientific merchandising, 
carried out by means of adver- 
tising. It is too soon yet to know 
what the continued effect will be, 

the immediate result was suffi- 
Cient to show that the experiment 
was a good and wise one. It also 
shows that the duty of helping the 
tetailer, and through him the 
manufacturer, is also up to the 
advertising men who can use such 


ing to the stores of the McElwain. 
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ways as these to end the deadlock. 

The prices of many commodi- 
ties are down now so that the 
consumer, as well as the statis- 
tician, can notice the difference. 
Some of the retailers are taking 
great pains to let this be known. 
A New York dress, coat and suit 
retailer came out one day last 
week with a four-column adver- 
tisement starting in large type 


with: 

“To the public! Don’t buy at 
high prices. Everything must 
come down—even rents. 
business demands an immediate 
downward price revision. Mills— 
manufacturers —jobbers—retailers 
must all stand the loss, The im- 
mediate readjustment of condi- 
tions is simply a matter of bring- 
ing down costs to a point where 
consumption will be normal, thus 
enabling mills and factories to 
operate full time.” 

A noted Fifth Avenue house, 
usually at this time of year hav- 
ing more customers than its store 
will hold, treated the situation 
with humor the other day. “Have 
a Drop,” its advertisement began, 
and went on, “Even prohibitionists 
do not object to prices ‘taking a 


‘drop’—even a drop too much.” 


And it announced a reduction of 
20 per cent on its stock. 

Samuel Brill, of Brill Brothers, 
the New York men’s outfitters; 
speaking at a public meeting the 
other night, is reported to have 
admitted : 

“They (the retailers) will give 
back to you some of the profits 
they have been making, but they 
can well afford to. They have all 
been profiteers. Every retail store- 
keeper without exception has 
made plenty and can divide some 
of his surplus profits with you 
during the coming year. It won't 
take long before we again get 
back to normal prices, but we will 
never get back to pre-war’ prices. 
The wholesaler has forced us to 
overload ourselves with stuff, and 
now that we have it we have to 
unload on the public, even at a 
loss. Some of the small dealers, 
who do not watch their business, 
may go under, but on the whole, 
everything will end well.” 
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There is another important side 
beginning to loom up to this ques- 
tion, which threatens that dealers 
who continue to profiteer may 
permanently lose much of their 
business. When co-operative ac- 
tion in buying began to be talked 
about, the employees in a large 
office in a New England city got 
together. The girls figured out 
their dress money and found they 
spent an average of $5 a week all 
the year round in their city on 
dress things. Recently, for in- 
stance, they wanted woolen stock- 
ings, and the local prices were 
from $2.50 to $6.50 a pair, and 
they were told that prices were 
higher in New York. A _ mis- 
sionary was sent to see. She 
found the cheapest of her samples 
was dearer in one store on Fifth 
Avenue, being $2.65; but in a 
Broadway store it was $1.98, the 
feature of a largely advertised 
slashed price “sale.” These iden- 
tical goods were obtained whole- 
sale by the girls’ agent at from 
$13 to $23 a dozen with 4 per cent 
off. Consequently the stores ~in 
their city are standing to lose 
from these girls alone $5,000 
worth of business every week. 

Is it not time that manufac- 
turers and their advertising men 
get together to discuss in what 
ways assistance can be given to 
get the normal wheels of business 
moving? To get the business en- 
gine started again it must have a 
push. There is a place on the fly- 
wheel for everybody’s shoulder. 

The success that can be won is 
shown in the appreciation the ef- 
forts of the McElwain distribu- 
tors met with. Several other re- 
tailers, not McElwain dealers, 
joined in the “Winter Shoe 
Week.” One of the largest retail 
shoe chain in New York made re- 
ductions and displayed the McEI- 
wain sign in all its stores. An 
exclusive Fifth Avenue shoe re- 
tailer recognized the importance 
of the move and joined it, run- 
ning that week the first sale in 
his career. The president of the 
New York Retailers’ Association 
gave his unqualified approval to 
the motive of the campaign. 
Many of the retailers have since 








INK Dec. 2, 19m 
written expressing their apprecia- 
tion. Here is a sample of the le 
ters received: 

“Allow me to thank you for the 
co-operation given by advertising 
for us retailers. Business lag 
Saturday was fifty per cent better 
than any previous Saturday this 
season. As a customer of your 
house, I feel that you have show 
broad vision and wide-awake 
business foresight. This is cep 
tainly a real house to tie to.” 

That shows how the good-will 
of the dealer was enhanced. But 
still more important was the effort 
to restore confidence in the public 
mind that the price of good shoe 
really has come down to a new 
and stable level, and that appar 
ently was rewarded by the high 
est possible expression of the pub 
lic’s approval—purchase. 





Capital and Labor Urged 
Confer for Harmony 


At a luncheon given November 2% 
by the Industrial Relations Committe 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com 
merce, David Kirschbaum, of A. B 
Kirschbaum & Co., clothing manufa 
turers, of Philadelphia, introduced the 
following resolution, which was una 
mously adopted: ~« 

“Whereas, The welfare of the publi 
—by far the majority of which a 
wage-earners—requires that industry he 
kept up to the highest point of activity; 
an 

“Whereas, It is both humane am 
economically desirable that the nece 
sary return to the new normal 
of value be made without widespread 
— emerce and consequent distress, 
an 

“Whereas, The great obstacle to% 
normal resumption of industry is th 
adding of a war-time wage to light 
dated raw materials, whic makes it 
impossible to meet the consumers’ pritt 
viewpomt; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Philadelphis 
Chamber of Commerce earnestly ret 
ommends to employers and employes 
that they meet to discuss ways 
means of preventing complete stagnt 
tion of industry through mutual sa 
rifice and in a genuine spirit of @ 
operation to serve the public good.” 

Addresses in the same vein wet 
made by Ernest T. Trigg, chairma 
of the Industrial Relations Committet 
and by former Senator George Wilde 
Cartwright, of California. 





Irene I. Donath has opened an offit 
in New York under the name of 
Donath Service. She has been, in the 


past, mail-order and advertising mam 
ager of various New York concerns. 
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——— CIRCULATION 


‘‘What Do We Care 
About America?2’’ 


is a leading article that 
strikes the key of Leslie’s 
Christmas Number. It 
gives a national aspect to 
to your holiday well-wish- 
ingand Christmasthoughts 
of others. It preaches self: 
analysis for every man ofus, 
if the nation is to realize 
the future in which we all 
believe. It is only one valu- 
able article in an issue 
through which the Christ- 
mas spirit runs a cheery 
strand in type and word. 
Read 


LESLIE'S 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
DECEMBER 4th ISSUE 


Have You Been Reading Leslie’s Lately ? 




















INFLUENTIAL CIRCULATION 
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Automobiles 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


The Schoolmaster’s column in your 
October 21st issue closed with an ex- 
ression of curiosity as to why the con- 
ition, such as the Mellon National 
Bank sets forth in its advertising, 
should exist, permitting Detroit, for ex- 
ample, so far removed from Pittsburgh, 
to become the center of the automo- 
bile industry. I think that I can sug- 
gest a solution of this and the dozens 
of other examples of apparently illogical 
locations for unusual industrial expan- 
sion along certain lines. Incidentally, 
this subject introduces a new angle 
for bank advertising which has not to 
my knowledge been used and may be 
of interest to you. : 

David Gibson in a recent copy of his 
little m ine, “The Neighbor,” told the 
secret of Detroit’s phenomenal hold on 
the automobile industry. As I recall 
it, he stated that Packard, maker of 
the car which bears that name, was 
originally a piano manufacturer some 
place in Indiana. He bought his first 
car. from Elwood Haynes, and, realizing 
its possibilities, set out to obtain cap- 
ital with which to manufacture cars 
himself. He visited numerous cities, 
but only in Detroit did he find bankers 
with sufficient vision and progressiveness 
to be willing to advance him the needed 
funds. 

As the automobile developed, others 
found in Detroit the assistance they 
wanted and some, employed by the 
older factories, were prom ted” and 
aided in breaking away and starting 
for themselves. nd so, in spite of the 
Sieedvestageees a the —> 
ile industry grew an rospered in 
Detroit. Ths might have toon the for- 
tune of any one of a dozen other cities 
had the bankers and other influential 
persons held forth the proper encour- 
agement. The same is true of other 
lines. 

This leads me to remark that the 
banks can perhaps accomplish consid- 
erably more toward the upbuilding of 
the communities which they serve by 
adopting a more liberal attitude toward 
furthering the ambitions of the rising 
generation. 

By this I mean_ extending young 
men genuine, friendly and individual 
counsel with reference to saving and 
establishing a credit, and then, when 





the proper time comes, giving them 


real encouragement and aid in starting 
out for themselves, rating the character 
of the individual as a definite asset 
and bending upon it. 

For example, I feel that to persons 
of the. proper character very much 
more could be extended on the strength 
of their life insurance. This should 

made to be a very easy method of 
quickly securing a large credit. 

This would attract a very desirable 
class of depositors, many of whom 
would later develop into profitable ac- 
counts for the bank. And the en- 
couragement given would be almost 


eT 


How Detroit Banks Developed 


Dec. 2, 19% 





certain in some (perhaps many) in. 
stances to give rise to the establish 
ment of concerns which would grow 
to be very real assets to the community, 

By this I do not mean, of course, 
that a bank should lend promiscuously 
without proper security, and oa 
new and untried propositions sho 
be given the closest scrutiny, for Henry 
Fords, Thomas A. Edisons and George 
Westinghouses are not developed every 
day. any proposals to the 
however, will not be revolutionary, but 
rather along established lines, where 
experience combined with careful man. 
agement will bring success. 

All of which is offered in the goad 
of the cause by one who himself cher. 
ishes the hope of some day having a 
business of his own, if it be only a 
peanut-stand, and who has already wit- 
nessed some of the difficulties with 
which the start is fraught. 

. A. Tuomas, 





Colgate’s Entry in the Oldest 
Advertisement Contest 
Corcate & Company 

New York, Nov. 16, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ ink: 
On a wall in our executive offices 


there hangs framed a small advertise 
ment: 


SOAP AND CANDLE MANUFAC. 
TORY . 


WILLIAM COLGATE & COMPANY 


No. 6 Dutch Street, second door from 
the corner of John Street 
New York 


Have for sale on the best terms a con- 
stant supply of Soap, Mould and Dipt 
Candles of the first quality 


Orders for exportation executed on the 
shortest notice 


N. B.—The highest price given for 
tallow. 
January, 1817. 


You may like to enter this in your 
oldest advertisement contest. 
Corecate & Company. 





To Direct Advertising Service 
in Grand Rapids 


John Beall, formerly connected with 
the ——_ - Automobile Insurance 
Exchange, Detroit, has taken charge of 
the George E. Helme Advertising Ser- 
vice for the Periodical Publishing Co. 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., publisher of 
several business papers. 


Los Angeles Has Member on 
Tailors’ Publicity Board 


Samuel G. Levy, president of the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Pacific 
Coast erchant Tailors’ Association, 
has_been saggy a member of the 
national publicity board of the Mer 
chant Tailors’ National Service Bureau. 
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A million-and-a-half men and women are 
responsive to the far-reaching beam of 


the Ever-Ready Flash Light which 










shines on them through the advertising 
pages of the nine magazines comprising 


The All Fiction Field 


Ghe 
ALL FICTION FIELD 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,560,000 A. B. C. Circulation 


a 
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Now St. Louise 


Globe-Democrat |¥i 


Daily and Sunday 1 | 
Average Paid | 
Circulation } 


HIS is the FIRST time that] 
ANY St. Louis newspaper has} ) 
exceeded the 200,000 mark; accord. | ah 
ing to the sworn Government] Q' 
statements. St. 

















Comparison of the Government 
statements for the six-months’ period 
ending Sept. 30, 1920, shows the 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT'’S daily and ( 
Sunday average paid circulation to 
be 23,190 greater than that of 
the second St. Louis paper, the 
Post-Dispatch. 
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And, as you know, GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT circulation has 
always been recognized as the 
QUALITY circulation of the great 
St. Louis trading territory. 


St. Lonis 
Globe- Democrat 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. RICHARDS GUY 8S. OSBORN J. R. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
410 Tribune Bldg. 1302 Tribune Bidg., 701 Ford Bidg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


DORLAND AGENCY, Ltd., 16 Regent St., LONDON, 8. W. 1 
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Not merely the name 
of a product— 
the mark of 
an institution 
VERY advertising man is 
proud of the King Ven- 


tilating Company and its record 
of growth. 
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Mf Nw you ove to bedd @ mew bern hog howe ~ we 
In ten years this company has ea et sais teteskd 


grown to be the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world, 
in spite of the fact that twenty 
thousand other concerns now 








manufacture steel ventilators. 








eS Owe tonne 
SYSTEM OF 
VENTILATION 
“‘Mahes Good Barne Better” 





Every cent of the $100.00 orig- 
inal cash capital was invested in 
farm paper advertising. The founders knew the 
their farmer friends confided, and that is why th 
invested in The Farmer. 


1 THE FARMER, ISSUE NOV. 6, 1920 


publication in which 
e entire amount was 


There are more King Ventilating Systems and fewer tubercular cattle 


in Minnesota than in any other state. In assisting 


the King Ventilating 


Company to grow and develop, The Farmer has rendered Agriculture 


a real service. 





ER 


The Northwest Weckly Farm Paper 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Eastern Representatives : 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 


95 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Alibi-e-tis 


The Symptoms of an Insidious Disease that Transforms Salesmen into 
Has-Beens 


By A. Jos. Newman 


Sales Manager, P. Lorillard Company 


LIBI-E-TIS! What is it? 

Alibi-e-tis is a dangerous, 
destructive disease that chiefly 
confines its wicked work to the 
folks in the selling game, and in 
its virulent form renders them 
non-coms in the battle for busi- 
ness. 

Most of us have it, but won't 
admit it, and the funny thing 
about alibi-e-tis is that until we 
confess its existence with us there 
is no cure. 

The symptoms are easily rec- 
ognizable wherever post-mortems 
are being held over a sale that 
went dead. 

Lend your ear to this: 

“I tell you, Mr. Boss, it can’t 
be done. The trade is loaded to 
the guards with goods; the roads 
are bad and the farmers are not 
buying; my territory never would 
warm up to that style packing— 
in fact, conditions are so strongly 
against the proposition that it is 
useless to think of putting it 
over.” 

Did you ever have to listen to 
or punish some other listener by 
that line of chatter? Well, that’s 
alibi-e-tis. 

Are you getting the drift of the 
diagnosis of this disease? 

Just as soon as we sun’ up 
against a selling snag, how quick 
we are to blame it on the terri- 
tory, on the jobber, on the re- 
tailer, or on every other factor 
but one and that—the vital factor. 

When the sale goes over, we 
want the credit because we are 
salesmen. When we fall down, 
we are still salesmen (emphasis 
on the “still”) ; but it wasn’t our 
fault ‘cause “conditions were 
against us.” 





Reprinted by permission from “Muriel 
Messages.” Copies will be sent to readers 
of Printers’ Ink upon request made 
to the Cigar Department, P. Lorillard 
Company. 


“Conditions” against you? Rot! 
You against conditions is the way 
to look at it. Be bigger than 
any condition. It’s up to you to 
climb over conditions. Without 
resistance there is no _ efficient 
effort, and without efforts we 
stagnate into order-takers, the 
original breeders of alibi-e-tis 
and the outcast relatives of real 
salesmen. 

You’re a salesman, and your 
big idea is to sell goods whether 
conditions are for you or against 
you. Irrespective of conditions, 
the point is not that there is al- 
ways a way to make a sale so 
much as there is always some- 
one who can, and if you don’t, 
and blame it on conditions, man, 
you've got alibi-e-tis. 

It’s a terrible thing, this alibi- 
e-tis, because very frequently it 
distorts our mind to such an ex- 
tent as to make us feel that con- 
ditions really did kill the sale. 

Set the stage for this scene. 
A dealer. A salesman. A logical 
proposition. Sample displayed on 
counter. Opening remark by 
salesman: “Well, Mr. Buyer, 
what do you think of it?” 

Then comes the “thunder of si- 
lence” and the “lightning of re- 
jection” from the dealer, and the 
sale is crashed. 

On an approach like this the 
opening remark is usually the 
closing remark, and then follows 
the burial service—“He told me 
he didn’t think it would sell and 
turned me down cold.” 

Why should the buyer be 
obliged to think of the selling 
possibilities of the proposition? 
He didn’t tell your boss to get 
it up. Why ask him what he 
thinks of it? Why not, right off 
the reel, tell him what you know 
about it? Instead, if on the 
dealer’s snap judgment of three 
seconds, he says “nothing doing,” 
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bing-bang, back in the sample 
grip, and another calamity caused 
by conditions. 

Can’t you see that had this 
salesman gotten ready to make a 
sale, the sale would have been 
ready for him. But, no—on: his 
hit-or-miss policy, he’s a_sales- 
man when he hits, and conditions 
do the pitching when he misses! 
That guy’s got alibi-e-tis and 
doesn’t know it, and until he 
does he’s out of luck in finding 
out why he’s not in luck. 

Alibi-e-tis must not be confused 
with loaf-e-tis, as the latter is 
far less insidious in spreading its 
fangs of foolishness in the sys- 
tem of a salesman. 

Loaf-e-tis deadens a desire for 
worth-while work, but alibi-e-tis 
absolutely creates a wish to per- 


form useless labor. Prove it? 
Sure. 

It’s 3 p.m. See that fellow 
over there at the writing-desk 


telling the office “that our prices 
are too high”; “our jobber does 
not give wus proper support”; 
“that the trade is lukewarm to 
our policy,” etc., and once again 
etc. Working? He'll say so. 
Working hard to think up excuses 
as to why they didn’t buy, instead 
of applying “thought-out” reasons 
why they should. Working hard 
on a voluminous report to justify 
its not going over, instead of effi- 
cient efforts to put it over. Work- 
ing uselessly with the worry of 
“will I get by with it?” instead 
of working incessantly to get the 
“buy of it.” 

More grief is spilled over the 
order we didn’t book than joy 
over the one we did, and why 
not? Selling is the game we play, 
and when we do not successfully 
sell, we work when we try to 
show the boss that the game was 
fixed. 

Are conditions changeable? 
Yes? Then change them to boost 
for you. But they are not change- 
able, you say. All right, then, 
have it your way, but why an 
order when they are favorable 
and an “excuse” when unfavor- 
able? Man, don’t you see that 
conditions are naturally neutral, 
neither for you or against you! 
When you land, you are a sales- 
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man; when you don’t, it’s alibi- 
e-tis! 

One-half the time spent in be- 
moaning conditions, if spent in 
preparing for conditions, would 
vanquish conditions. 

Frequently a sale blows by be- 
cause we did not get going with 
our second wind. e exert only 
60 per cent of our ability, the 
remainder lies dormant, to be 
used up in passing the buck. We 
try to make the steep hill of suc- 
cess on high, and then holler 
“the hill’s too steep.” Why not 
shift the gears of our latent abil- 
ity and land with ease over the 
top? How about it? 

Be honest with yourself. When 
you book the order, shoot it in. 
When you don’t, face the facts 
like a regular salesman should. 
Take inventory of yourself. See 
just what ability stock needs re- 
plenishment and load up prepared 
to deliver the goods on your next 
attempt. 

Stripped to the bone, alibi-e-tis 
is failure’s apology for that lack 
of performance that honest efforts 
would have achieved. 

Alibi-e-tis is nothing more than 
the futile exercisipg of over- 
worked excuses that were old 
when Columbus was a boy. 

Alibi-e-tis so beclouds our vi- 
sion that we hide behind the the- 
ory that “the terrible snowstorm,” 
that “general business depression,” 
that “the big convention § in 
town” might have or would have 
prevented the sale, whereas deep 
down in the recess of our con- 
science we know that alibi-e-tis 
not only actually prevented the 
possible sale, but—now get this— 
positively prevented the actual at- 
tempt. Then the earful to the 
house on how “conditions put us 
up against it.” 

Your selling proposition is 
either right or it’s wrong. If 
wrong, no conditions can start it; 
if right, no conditions can stop it! 

If wrong, don’t tackle it. If 
right, conditions can be made to 
help you send orders to be filled 
as readily as excuses to be filed. 

Study your sales product from 
every angle. Know more about 
it than any other man on earth. 
Think up so many “yes” reasons 
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THE DEVIL HAS HYSTERICS 
EVERY TIME A PROFITEER 
GOES TO PRAYER MEETING, 
OR A GOOD PRODUCT IS 
EXPLOITED BY ADVERTIS- 
ING THAT DOES NOT BUILD 
A PRIDE IN OWNERSHIP. 
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for its purchase that the battery 
of “no” excuses for its turn-down 
will not even dent your armor of 
faith in its merits. 

Engender a spirit of confidence 
to truthfully feel that not only 
can it be sold, but that you are 
the man to sell it. 

Suppose you do occasionally 
fall down. Maybe the fates so 
fixed it to curb your conceit, but 
when you do, don’t bury your- 
self with alibis. Stand on your 
own feet and say “I missed, but 
I’ll score the next time up,” and 
then proceed to do it. 

Remember it’s not your dealer, 
your territory, your product, or 
your house. It’s you, always you, 
and when you admit this proven 
truth, you’ve sounded the déath- 
knell of alibi-e-tis. 





Barter Basis in Foreign Trade 
Urged 


That a large field for foreign trade 
on the barter basis is open to the 
United States and should be availed of 


during the present abnormal period, is 
the opinion held by the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of New York, which says: 


“In view of the important relation 
which export trade now holds to our 
new shipping interest and to our gen- 
eral national prosperity, it sopeare that 
the initiative to enter the field of bar- 
ter operations, which is known to exist, 
should also be found in the United 
States. 

“Tt should not be beyond the powers 
of our traders to create the machinery 
that would permit of a considerable 
direct exchange of products during the 
present abnormal period. Some such 
operations have already been inaugu- 
rated, but much more can be done. 

erseas commerce is so necessary that 
any method under which it is found 
possible to continue it should not be 
ignored. The risks that undoubtedly 
exist are not so great as to deter enter- 
prise in this field, and there is the op- 
portunity to form lasting trade connec- 
tions which the restoration of indus- 
try and normal exchange will make 
valuable.” 





Want Co-operative Marketing 
Legalized 


The early passage of laws legalizing 
co-operative marketing would be of con- 
siderable help to farmers, it was de- 
clared by the National Board of Farm 
Organizations at a meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., last week, to dis- 
cuss plans for a farmers’ conference, 


to be held at St. Louis on December 16. 
Re-establishment _ of war finance 
corporation would .also furnish some 


relief, in the opinion of the board. 
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Newsprint Production Still 


Increases 

The newsprint output of the United 
States for the ten months of this year 
to October 31 was 1,264,118 tons 
against 1,135,133 tons for the corre 
sponding period of 1919. Statistics 
compiled by the Federal Trade Com. 
mission show that shipments during the 
ten months of the current year amount- 
ed to 1,256,891 tons against 1,138,441 
tons last year. Stocks on hand at the 
mills October 31, 1920, amounted to 
22,596 tons against 16,100 tons a year 


ago. 

October production was 114,232 tons 
against 110,902 tons in 1919 and 94,330 
tons in 1918. Shipments last month 
were 116,385 tons against 112,599 tons 
in 1919 and 93,252 tons in 1918. In 
spite of the increased production ship- 
ments during last October exceeded the 
output by 2,153 tons. 

his report also shows that during 
September, for the first time since the 
war, Germany shipped newsprint to 
this country. During September, 1920, 
676 tons of this paper came into the 
United States. 





Stores of Montgomery Ward 
Have Large Sales 


Montgomery Ward & Co. sales at its 
Chicago retail store which was recently 
opened are $200,000 voy and are ex- 
pected to total nearly ,000,000 this 
year. Vice-president enry Schott 
says: “Sales have been largest in 
underwear, hosiery, gloves, men’s and 
women’s clothing, cod they exceed ex: 
pectations. Reductions’ up to 35 per 
cent have been made under origi 
catalogue prices and the fall catalogue 
was particularly low-priced, as a fall in 
prsete was anticipated. Similar sales 
ave been made in Kansas City and. 
Postignd houses. This business is all 
cash.” 

The Chicago retail store has been 
widely advertised and will continue 
until Christmas. “Featuring of holi- 
day goods will begin within a few 
days,” Mr. Schott said, “special city 
sales, however, are entirely aside from 
regular mail-order business and may 
not be permanent as mail-order busi- 
ness is growing as rapidly as had been 
expected,” he also said. 





At Chicago for “The Illus- 


trated Review” 

R. B. Leffingwell has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of The 
Illustrated Review, Atascadero, Cal. 
Mr. Leffingwell will have his headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 





Julian Harris a Newspaper 
Owner 


Julian Harris has become neral 
manager and joint owner with Thomas 
yless, of the Columbus, Ga., 


Enquirer-Sun. 
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Nothing less than 
its direct influence 
on their sales can 
account for the pref- 
erence which the 
men’s apparel stores 
of Minneapolis show 
for Journal space 
—a preference of 
241,697 lines last 
year, or 33.5% more 
than theyused inany 


other newspaper 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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ht This Symbol 


ee Symbol in the advertisement of a manufacturer of 
a product for the automobile trade indicates that com- 
plete buying information about his line will be found in 
the current issue of the standard reference book of the i 
industry—the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY, i 


published quarterly. 


This plan will prevent loss of sales due to buyers in the 
trade being unable to locate manufacturers’ catalogs or to 
obtain a list of their distributors without resorting to 
correspondence which causes delay. 


As every manufacturer, jobber, dealer, garage and repair 
in the country receives a copy of the CHILTON 
JTOMOBILE DIRECTORY, the advertiser is able to 

place in the hands of every buyer in the industry | 
specific catalog information, by using catalog copy | 
ace in the four quarterly issues. | 

y thousands of dollars are being spent by the Chilton 


pany to popularize this Symbol so that everyone in 
industry will know its meaning. } 
































This plan will greatly assist advertising agents in efficiently 
andeconomically merchandising the products of their clients. 






Full details of the plan by letter on request. 


Chilton Automobile Directory 
Published Quarterly 
Market @ 49th. Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 













Optical Dealers Unite in Service 
Organization 


The National Optical Service Corporation Merchandises Eyeglass 
Insurance 


By H. K. 


N old idea, insurance, applied 

to an equally old product, 
eyeglasses, has found fruition in 
the formation of the National Op- 
tical Service Corporation. 

The idea of eyeglass insurance 
came into beimg more as an acci- 
dent than anything else —al- 
though numerous people have 
since claimed that they had “often 
thought of it.” 

Primarily there was a natural 
demand for eyeglass insurance. 
For years the cost of eyeglasses 
has been soaring skyward. Coupled 
with this upward trend in prices 
was the fact that several expen- 
sive patented lenses had been put 
upon the market, so that, in many 


cases, the eyeglass wearer carried 
on his nose or in his vest pocket 
an important and very fragile ar- 


ticle representing an investment 
of from $5 to $15 or more, 

Ralph S. Hill, now vice-presi- 
dent of the National Optical Com- 
pany, conceived a plan which 
would minimize the loss to the 
eyeglass wearer due to lens break- 
age. 

This is his oe as he has 
worked it out from a merchandis- 
ing and advertising standpoint: 

For a fraction of the cost of the 
lenses the National Optical Ser- 
vice Corporation issues what is 
called a “N. O. S. C. Lens Insur- 
ance Card,” good for one year. 
It provides that if either or both 
lenses are broken within the year, 
the card and the broken glasses 
may be presented to any dealer 
selling N. O. S. C. service, who 
will promptly and without charge 
replace the broken lenses with 
new ones of identical value and 
quality: 

The original card is made in 
triplicate by the issuing dealer. 
One copy is retained by him, one 
is given to the customer and the 
other sent to headquarters of the 


Dugdale 


corporation. On the back of the 
card is an exact lens prescription 
from which any competent optical 
man can promptly make up a new 
pair of glasses. 

There is a dual reason for this, 
First, in order to permit the lens 
replacement without the trouble 
and expense of re-examining the 
eyes, and second, in order that 
the card or policy holder may 
secure new lenses without delay 
should the breakage occur during 
a trip away from the point of 
original purchase. In this con- 
nection it will be observed that 
the service is national in scope. 

It was therefore decided to 
license in every city one reputable 
optical dealer as an S. 
representative to every 50,000 of 
population — establishments _ thus 
appointed ‘to be the exclusive aw 
thorized N. O. S. C. Lens Insur- 
ance Service Stations in their re 
spective communities, and to be 
distinguished as such by the dis 
playing of the corporation’s blue 

gold emblem. 

This emblem at once became not 
only a sign proclaiming every sef- 
vice station, but a diplomatic 
whispering to the passing eyeglass 
wearer: “Here is an up-to-date, 
dependable optical establishment 
rendering a high grade of pro- 
fessional service,” and every 
vertisement emanating from head- 
quarters laid stress on the fact 
that the emblem was displayed 
only by the leading optical houses 
in. every city. 

Mr. Hill realized that to make 
a success of the service he had to 
make the dealers want to sell it 
How well he has succeeded is best 
demonstrated by the fact that each 
dealer pays an annual fee for that 
privilege, and many have been 
refused because the number for 
their city had already bee 
secured, 
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Are you interested 
in noting a news- 
paper’s growth? 


When the Chicago Evening American 

first sold at 2 cents a copy its total sales 

& ee 1917) were exactly 301,304 
aily. 


Right now the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, —_ 3 cents a copy, is averag- 
ing more than 370,000 daily. 





Increased daily sales of over 
70,000 


Of course no newspaper enlarges its circle 
of readers to the extent of over 70,000 by 
mere chance or accident. Especially is it 
true that such growth cannot be made 
without real merit when its selling price 
changes from 2 cents a copy to 3 cents a 
copy. The Chicago Evening American 
increased its selling price 50% in June, 
1920. Despite this added charge it has 
made a greater circulation gain (available | 
circulation figures of other newspapers 
as the basis) than did any other Chicago 
evening newspaper. 


The Chicago Evening American has the 
largest 3 cent circulation of any evening 
newspaper in America (excepting Mr. 
Hearst’s New York Evening Journal). 


Now over 370,000 daily 
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will be the most successful ever. 

The public anticipates many 
changes in design and will be keen to 
see them at the greatest of all exposi- 
tions. There is no doubt that the coming 
show will outstrip all previous records. 
The New York Show enables the manu- 
facturer to.come in direct contact with 
thousands of prospective buyers—owners 
or dealers. It gives him the opportunity 
of making the right impression on 
those who visit his exhibit. The show 
_arouses interest and creates desire 
and maintains both during the months 
when purchases are being decided upon. 


Te 1921 New York Auto Show 








Advertising 
Show M 
promptly 
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HE January, 1921, Show Number 
*f of MoToR will be the automobile 


year-book for an army of motor- 
ing “fans.” It is the deciding factor 
of show-time and is used by thousands 
as a buying guide after visiting the show. 
For this reason it is selected by auto- 
motive manufacturers as the medium 
for their important announcements. The 
dollar price insures its reaching none 
but the most enthusiastic and interested 
prospects—owners or dealers. The ex- 
tra large edition, at no increase in ad- 
vertising rate, is an opportunity to reach 
the pick of the motoring fraternity when 
they are all in a most receptive mood. 
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How Gravure Lends Itself to 
Reproductions of the Best Paintings 


PRINTERS’ INK Dec. 2, 1920 


The William Macbeth Galleries use full page in 
the New York Evening Post Saturday Graphic. 


SATURDAY ORAPHIC THE EVENING POST NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 17, 1970 
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Robert Macbeth—the present 
owner of the William Macbeth 
Galleries at 450 Fifth Avenue— 
has shown again the spirit of pro- 
gressiveness that led his father in 
1892 to establish one of the first 
art galleries for the exclusive 


display of the work of American 
artists. 

Mr. Macbeth has just placed in 
the Saturday Gravure of the New 
York Evening Post the first full- 
page Gravure advertisement ever 
used by any American Art Gallery. 
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Breaking into the Market through 
the Side Door 


A New Breakfast Food Gets Distribution through Judicious Sampling 


By Donald Kirkland 


vd Oe hard these days for a new 
business to get a_ start,” 
sighs the head of a young enter- 
prise trying to break into a market 
of advertised products. He has 
had a bright idea for a new 
variety of the merchandise with 
points of difference from estab- 
lished brands. He buys ma- 
chinery, establishes a manufactur- 
ing plant, gets together his little 
organization and begins to turn 
it out. And then his troubles 
begin. He takes his samples to 
the dealer, or the jobber, as the 
case may be, and describes what a 
wonderful article it is, how it is 
sure to take hold big and be a 

fine repeater. The siacenit 
dealer, or jobber, pigheadedly, he 
thinks, shrugs his shoulders, and 


says: 

“I haven’t any call for it. 
Create your demand and I'll be 
glad to stock it.” 

And he hasn’t any demand. 
After equipping his factory and 
making the other initial invest- 
ments required, his capital wasn't 
long enough to enable him to go 
into an advertising campaign. 
What is he going to do? He is 
up against a wall. The dealer, 
the jobber, they are not interested 

any argument of quality. 
True, they like to know the article 
is a good one; but what they are 
interested in is its salability, the 
demand. Bear in mind that this 
is a field where advertised brands 
rule—breakfast foods, for in- 
stance, 

How is he going to break in? 
It's a puzzling problem, and one 
on which many a good idea has 
gone on the rocks. But let him 
look around—perhaps there’s a 
side door open through which he 
can steal in—perhaps there’s a 
thin spot in the market’s armor 
which he can ‘pierce. 

That’s just what the manufac- 


’ taught them = that 
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turers of Fruit Nut Cereal did 
when they came to put this new 
breakfast food on the map a 
couple of years ago. This con- 
cern, the New England Breakfast 
Food Company of Somerville, 
Mass., had a new idea in break- 
fast foods—a cereal made of 
whole wheat to which are added 
figs, raisins, walnuts, and malt— 
making what they now term “the 
perfect breakfast food.” 

Now these people had had ex- 
perience in marketing products 
similar to this and knew that 
without advertising it would be 
futile to storm the walls of the 
market by a frontal attack. So 
they put their think-caps on to see 
if there wasn’t some side door 
weakly guarded through which 
they might break in. By a thor- 
ough reconnaissance that’s exactly 
what they found. 

And where do you think they 
found it? In the doctors’ offices! 
They put this breakfast food on 
the grocers’ shelves and created a 
demand through the doctors. 


FIRST INTRODUCED TO PHYSICIANS 


Now here’s the way it was done 
This Fruit Nut Cereal, because of 
the things it’s made of, is a mild, 
natural laxative. The thought 
occurred, Why aot get the doctors 
to prescribe it as a laxative food? 
Some previous experience had 
the medical 
fraternity was getting farther and 
farther away from drugs and 
medicines and going back to na- 
ture. Furthermore, digging 
around among the medicos for 
some hard-pan facts, they were 
told that fully 90 per cent of adult 
women are constipated, nearly 
that percentage of men, and a 
large percentage of children; and 
furthermore, that fully 50 per 
cent of the people above the age 
of thirty are watching their stom- 
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achs and the food they put into 
them. 

All of which pointed to the 
side-door entrance through which 
they got into the market. It is 
not an uncommon method of sell- 
ing medicines and baby foods— 
not a brand new idea, this samp- 
ling through physicians. But like 
most good ideas, it was the 
adaptation of a known method in 
a different way. 

The doctors were glad they 
called. Constipation—it is the 
most cornmon trouble they have to 
prescribe for. The ingredients of 
the food interested them: whole 
wheat, figs, raisins, walnuts, and 
malt—all fine foods, and all bene- 
ficial to that alimentary tract 
which, according to the doctors, 
is the curse of most of us. 

Would the doctor be willing to 
try it out with one or two of his 
patients? Why, surely, glad to— 
and much obliged for your call! 

Well, after that it wasn’t hard 
to convince the leading grocer in 
the town that he ought to put in 
a stock of it ready to meet the 
call which he might expect. If 
Doctor This and Doctor That 
were going to try the aes out, 
why that was enough for him. 

They didn’t attempt to sell 
every grocer in the town——just the 
one or two having the high-class 
trade, and telling the doctors 
where the article could be bought: 

Did the doctors forget to try 
it? No, sir! They tried it, and 
according to G. W. Leighton, 
president and general manager of 
the company, some very fine testi- 
monials came in upon its bene- 
ficial effects. Since these effects 
were quite noticeable, it repeated ; 
the grocers got their demand and 
Fruit Nut Cereal became a regular 
part of their stock. 


PACKAGE INSERTS THE FIRST 
ADVERTISING 


To help make the effect notice- 
able, a little package insert was 
used—one of the-very few pieces 
of printed matter issued—which 
is a real selling document. It is a 
well-known fact that a simple try- 
out, even of a meritorious article, 
is not sufficient to make a perma- 
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nent sale—you have to keep sell- 
ing the customer after he or she 
is using it and point out the fea- 
tures that ought to be known. A 
package insert isn’t anything new, 
but this one went at it in a little 
different way from most. It was 
really an educational course in 
alimentation. It contained some 
of those specific facts about 
which Old Man Specific has been 
lecturing us so severely. Just for 
instance, to demonstrate the food 
value of the whole wheat grain 
used in the product: 

“Chickens, guinea pigs or 
monkeys fed on whole wheat 
bread will thrive, but the same 
animals fed on white bread diet 
will die.” 

Or again: “Recently among 
9,000 schoot children in’a westerm 
state it was found that 75 per 
cent made their breakfast largely 
of starchy food; also that a large 
proportion of these children suf- 
fered from headache, tooth trow 
bles and other ills.” And the 
moral was, to cut out the starchy 
foods and eat Fruit Nut Cereal, 
which was—and so forth and so 
on. 

Just to keep the doctors from 
forgetting, in case they didn’t try 
out the first samples left them, 
and to keep them reminded when 
they had used them up, the com- 
pany made it a practice to send 
these same doctors a new bunch 
of samples about every sixty days 
And they kept on calling, keeping 
them reminded in this way, too. 

And so was a tidy little business 
built up, enough to keep 
moderate plant going and grow- 
ing. And then came an interest 
ing sequel. The firm knew, of 
course, it would have to come to 
advertising to put the food on the 
market in a big way. The busi- 
ness came along so nicely it 
thought it would try out a little 
newspaper campaign, just to see 
what happened. 

It went into one newspaper if 
Boston, and one in each of sev 
eral outside cities, running: inset 
tions twice a week, tanging if 
size from seventy lines to 
The advertising ran for three 
months, and the amount invested, 
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Races | Shipbuilding 


and National Marine Exposition 


Number 
of 


MARINE REVIEW 
February, 1921 


This annual February issue is an institution 
in the shipbuilding and ship operating in- 
dustry. Valuable statistics published in this 
number cause it to be retained for reference 
throughout the entire year. 

The unusual editorial features of the Annual 
this year will be broadened’ to make it a 
National Marine Exhibitors’ Issue as well. 
This number will contain a complete list of 
exhibitors, with descriptions of their exhibits, 
and it will be off the presses in time for dis- 
tribution at the Grand Central Palace dur- 
ing the week of the Show, January 24 to 25, 
1921. 

To the advertiser desiring to bring his name 
and his products before shipbuilding and 
ship operating officials, the Annual Ship- 
building Number of MARINE REVIEW 
affords exceptional advantages. 


Forms Close January 5. 


Ask Us About the Special Insert for Exhibitors 
at the National Marine Exposition. 


Marine Review 


A Penton. Publication 
Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations A iated Busi Papers, Inc. 
Penton Building, Cleveland 
220 Broadway, New York Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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comparatively speaking, was very 
small. It was one of those cam- 
paigns we don’t hear very much 
about. The business just about 
trebled !—and the only reason the 
advertising was shut off was be- 
cause the company couldn’t begin 
to take care of the demand which 
came from it. It pushed the plant 
to the limit, working overtime, 
and then it looked for a new 
factory. The business trebled and 
has kept up treble. The ads were 
simple, but talked of the things 
Fruit Nut Cereal were made of 
and their natural laxative action. 
As Mr. Leighton says, people will 
try anything once, providing it 
offers something different. 

The company began to get calls, 
both from dealers and consumers. 
People would telephone and want 
to know where the food could be 
bought. Dealers would call up 
and say, “Send me out the goods.” 
Or perhaps it worked out this 
way: Having got a number of in- 
quiries from the neighborhood of 
a big Cambridge market, the man- 
ager was telephoned. “Why 
_haven’t you got these goods in 
stock?” he was asked. “We’re ad- 
vertising and having telephone 
calls from people in your vicinity 
about it.” And the manager in- 
vestigated and promptly tele- 
phoned back an order. 

One jobber came and wanted to 
take a thousand cases a month, 
which proposition had to be 
turned down because the goods 
couldn’t be supplied. 

Just by way of another example 
of its effect, a large Boston 
grocer who handled the article 
before the advertising was done 
used to order in ten-case lots and 
now his orders are for twenty-five 
cases. 

This story illustrates one thing 
in a very emphatic way—the ne- 
cessity of analyzing and getting 
facts about the possible market. 
“At first we were afraid,” said 
Mr. Leighton, “about selling this 
food as a laxative. We thought 
‘that while it might help to sell a 
few it would hurt with the many. 

. But when the doctors told us that 
such a large percentage of . the 
people were afflicted with consti- 
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pation we concluded it was ‘the 
right appeal to make.” 

Another interesting feature § 
that not a few druggists are 
handling the article. This is a 
market capable of larger develop 
ment. In many businesses there i 
opportunity to find secondary out 
lets. Witness, for example, the 
way candy has got into the te 
bacco stores. 

Perhaps there’s a side door ip 
your fine of business—even if 
you're not the father of a bust 
ness baby just learning how 
walk 


A Satisfied Customer Comes 
Back for More 


Tue Deatet Apvertistnc Service 
Battirmore, Mp., Nov. 15, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

Merely to drop the enclosed postal 
card in a mailbox and send it back & 
you without any further comment 
would seem to me a very postin 
way of showing my appreciation 
what Printers’ Ink Monthly has meant ° 
to me during the past year. 

Truly, you have fulfilled your prom 
ise—and more—in producing such &@ 
thoroughly creditable publication. & 
has been more than a mere education 
to me; it has rather been a glowi 
inspiration, and I want to take t 
opportuhity to tell you how much the 
members of our great profession owe 
to Printers’ Inx and how profounal 
obligated I am to you, rsonally, f 
the benefit I have derived from it. 

N. C. Wiipman. 


Industrial Editors Meet at 
Boston 


The November meeting and dinnef 
of the Industrial Editors’ Association 
of New England was held in the Low 
ney Co-operative Association Rooms a 
the plant of The Walter M. Lown 
Company, Boston, on November 17 
The members of this association are 
the editors of the different house mage 
zines published by the industries of 
New England. 

An address was made by Walter H, 
Belcher, vice-president and gene 
manager of Lowney’s, on “What the 
Firm Thinks of the Employees’ 
lication.” 


Transferred by Pierce’s 
Farm Weeklies 


Russell F. Rogers, who has been with 
the home office of Pierce’s Farm Week. 
lies, at Des Moines, Iowa, has joi 
the New York office of these publé 
cations. , ' 
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Bundscho never says 
“It can't be done” 
when you come at 
him with a new idea. 
He says “Let’s try;” 
and works it out for 
you. If it has never 
been done before, 
so much the better. 
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J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street - CHICAGO 
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The Biggest News for Women 


since the Sewing Machine was Invented 


The sewing machine made .home-sewing 
practical for thousands of women who had 
not the time or the patience to sew by hand. 


Then came paper patterns, and now 
McCall’s .Magazine—a magazine which be- 
lieves in really doing things for women— 
offers to all women, everywhere, the new 
McCall Pattern—the pattern that is printed. 


This new Pattern, with directions printed 
in clear black type on each piece, marks the 
first real innovation in the manufacture of 
paper patterns in over fifty years. 


With the New McCall Pattern, any 
woman can make clothes for herself that 
are stylish and well-fitting. She can prac- 
tice the important economy of home-dress- 
making—an economy which means a greater 
saving today thant has ever meant before. 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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The women on McCall Street—the 
visioned street on which are 1,500,000 
homes in which McCall’s is read every 
month—know the style-authority and 
style-promptness of McCall Fashions. 

To the women of McCall Street, and 
to all other women, McCall’s now pre- 
sents this Pattern with the Puzzle 
Taken Out—the pattern destined to 
make home-dressmaking practical in 
every household. 


The women of McCall Street heave 
learned that they can put their faith in 
McCall’s—in its fictton, its fashions, its 
household articles, its advertisements. 
Their buying power is $200,000,000 
a month, 
THE McCALL COMPANY 
236-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. City 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


M°CALL’'S 


MAGAZINE 
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EAVE it to us when you 
leave it with us—if you 
want to. We don’t want to 
try to butt in on the way any 
man wants his electrotyping 
business handled, but we do 
like to help all we can, and we 
can help a lot, aside from 
merely doing the finest sort of 
a job, by taking responsibility 
and worry off you, and attend- 
ing to things without having to 
be told. Let’s go and tryit. Bylet- 
ter, if you are out of Chicago. 

Sfust use the mails instead of a messenger 
Partridge & Anderson Company 

Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 

















A Seasonal Market Taken during 
the War Is Made Continuous 


Americans Not Only Hold Captured Market, But Greatly Enlarge It 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


EFORE the war, most of the 

toys used in America were 
manufactured abroad. As it has 
since transpired, it was not be- 
cause of the inability of the Amer- 
ieans to compete in this line of 
mahufacture, but because no in- 
terested Americans had made a 
sufficient study of the market to 
know just what it required. For 
one thing the magnitude of the 
business was not appreciated. 
The Toy Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion estimates that over eighty 
million dollars will be paid for 
playthings in the United States in 
1920 and one hundred million in 
1921. Up to 1914 the bulk of that 


business had gone to European 
manufacturers, even where Amer- 
icans had to be called in to assist 


in getting the degree of perfec- 
tion that was necessary to satisfy 
the critical American youngster— 
at least that was the case with the 
Rose O’Neill Kewpie dolls. 

It was predicted that Japan 
would profit largely from the 
closing of the European supply, 
but the toymakers of that country 
failed to catch the spirit of 
juvenile America, and Japanese 
toys did not become widely pop- 
war, Failing to get toys {rom 
others, American manufacturers 
turned in as usual and supplied 
the need. This led one prominent 
advertising man to estimate that 
as high as 80 per cent of the man- 
ufactured lines of the country, 
which have not had the attention 
of a modern advertising agency 
directed to their markets, are over- 
looking as many opportunities as 
did the toy manufacturers. 

There is a difference in purpose 
and design of the American prod- 
uct from most foreign toys re- 
ceived. American children want 
“action” toys. That is, they want 
implements with which to work 
out their own games, such as the 
Construction sets furnish. Such 


toys as cast-iron banks and pigs and 
representatives of other animals 
which cannot enter into a game, or 
help to “do something,” or “build 
something,” are declining in sale. 
That is also true of mechanical 
toys which go through some 
routine motions when “wound up.” 
The American youngster wants 
something to play with that lets 
him get into action—not that fur- 
nishes entertainment while he 
takes the part of audience. 

In that line of toys America has 
always led. And the impression 
which has gotten abroad that the 
Americans were not so ingenious 
as some other nationalities in de- 
signing toys is a mistake. The 
only toys of lasting popularity in 
which American designers and 
manufacturers. have not shown 
their superiority over foreign 
competitors are some upon which 
there is a considerable amount of 
hand work. 

Toy prices fluctuate less than on 
many of the larger items of com- 
merce, as the stocks are made 
nearly a year ahead. Those being 
sold this year were made in 1919, 
and those which’ are made this 
year will not be sold until next 
year. Prices of materials and 
labor of this year make the prices 
for next year. So there will be 
little change in price before 1922. 


HOW TO ADVERTISE WAS THE 
PROBLEM 


However, in the toy business, 
price is an important factor in 
such things as dolls, which have 
become standardized to a con- 
siderable extent. So in holding 
the regained market a real sales 
problem has presented itself. Ad- 
vertising was the evident “first 
aid,” but the toy industry is so 
subdivided that . individual action 
on a scale of such magnitude as 
to be effective was not possible for 
the parts of the industry imost in 
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need of it. For imstance, one 
manufacturer makes only minia- 
ture doll furniture, another dolls’ 
clothing, and another dolls’ shoes. 
The evident limited volume of 
such a business would not permit 
of a national campaign on a scale 
to be effective. 

Co-operation was so evidently 
the right thing that little differ- 
ences were forgotten and an ad- 
vertising campaign planned for 
the industry as a whole. The first 
of the copy took advantage of the 
intense patriotism of Young Amer- 
ica and made a plea for American 
made toys. “Are you a regular, 
dyed-in-the-wool, 100 per cent 
American?” the copy asks. “Then 
join the American-made Toy 
Brigade.” A large number of toy 
brigade buttons were made for 
distribution through dealers, They 
were furnished without cost ex- 
cept that dealers were asked to 
co-operate by exhibiting the win- 
dow sign “American Made Toys 
Sold Here,” and advertise the 
buttons through newspaper space 
or in local theatres, slides and 
electrotypes being furnished. 

Dealers were left to choose their 
own methods of distributing the 
buttons. Some kept them for dis- 
tribution at holiday time. Others 
gave one with each toy; and still 
others passed them out as they 
were requested. It was not un- 
common the secand and third 
year they were used to have 
youngsters appear wearing all the 
previous buttons they had col- 
lected, proudly showing that their 
patriotism was not of recent birth. 
This year they are uniformly dis- 
tributed upon request. 


GETTING BACK TO THE PRACTICAL 
APPEAL 


While advertising in publica- 
tions of general circulation car- 
ried the patriotic appeal and was 
addressed principally to the young- 
sters, a vigorous campaign through 
the trade press was directed at 
the toy buyers. “If you had a 
partner,” one of the series reads; 
“a fellow who worked seven days 
in the week and fifty-two weeks in 
the year—who boosted your toys 
to everyone he met, and who met 
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hundreds of thousands of young- 
sters and their parents every 
month—who not only sold more 
toys for you, but sold them in 
‘off seasons’—who stepped into 
your store and helped you to 
make the toy business a big suc- 
cess—if his help could be had for 
the asking, what would you do?” 
The partner, it was‘ obvious, was 
the consumer advertising done by 
the association. 

Other copy in a trade magazine 
which is intended to reach execu- 
tives as well as buyers emphasized 
the possibility of getting full toy 
supplies from domestic sources, 
and pointed out the superior qual- 
ity of the American-made article, 
It may not be generally known, 
but the quality appeal to the dealer 
is strong, for practically all the 
complaints that come from toy 
customers is on account of poor 
quality. It would not be quite 
human for the toy buyer to cheat 
himself out of a trip abroad to 
buy a.season’s supply, just on the 
“buy at home” appeal. But if the 
head of the firm is convinced that 
a supply can be bought at home, 
it is likely to lead at least to a 
more extended investigation of do- 
mestic products. 

But for the most part, dealers 
are brought into line by the 
youngsters themselves. They are 
told in the national advertising, 
especially in boys’ publications, 
that the buttons may be had from 
the local toy dealer. “Be the 
leader in your neighborhood!” 
says one, “Get your chums toe 
gether and go to the nearest toy 
store. The dealer will be glad to 
give you these red, white and blue 
brigade badges.” Then a quality 
touch is added, “And remember: 
from marbles to bicycles the 
finest playthings in the world are 
American-made.” 

If the dealer does not have them, 
Young America wants to know 
why, and hundreds have written in 
for the buttons, mentioning the in- 
quiries that came so often for 
them. In one of the more fe- 
cent consumer advertisements ad- 
dressed to parents rather that 
children, the quotation from 
Wordsworth, “The child is father 
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Electrical News 
and Advertising 


‘ Being the great home news- 
paper that it is, “The Record” 
quite naturally was the first news- 
paper in Philadelphia to conduct a 
Weekly Electrical Page. 

This page is being recognized 
as an admirable medium for the 
carrying of Electrical Appliance 
Advertising into the worth-while 
homes of Philadelphia. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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of the man,” is used as a heading, 
and the relation of a child’s play to 
his adult vocation is both illus- 
trated and discussed. It is well 
known that the air rifles and 
“twenty-twos” which the members 
of the A. E. F. had used in their 
boyhood days, helped them de- 
velop a marksmanship which sur- 
prised the armies of Europe. 

Other copy extensively used in 
juvenile publications connects 
Santa Claus and Uncle Sam as 
co-workers on toys, thus deftly 
continuing the patriotic appeal 
without making it obtrusive. One 
of these 1eads in part, “For many 
months in their shop, St. Nick and 
Uncle Sam have been hard at 
work from early in the morning 
to late at night, planning and 
painting and sewing and saw- 
ing. . . . No matter what you 
want for Christmas, the two merry 
old fellows have made it, and 
made it better than anyone else 
in the wide world can.” 

There have been two unexpected 
reactions of the campaign, both of 
which were of exceptional value. 
First, the toy business is much 
more active during the whole year 
than ever before. It is no longer 
necessary to pack the left-over 
toys in the basement after the 
Christmas trade is over. That is 
partly due to a change in the kind 
of toys offered and partly to an 
increased demand. The other un- 
expected by-product is the acquisi- 
tion of a new outlét through hard- 
ware stores. Formerly these 
stores handled only skates, rifles, 
ete., but they are extending their 
lines and in many cases featuring 
them. Many are displaying the 
association window sign and dis- 
tributing the buttons. 

Furthermore, the American 
manufacturers have not contented 
themselves with the local market. 
They have carried their aggres- 
sive. selling methods into some of 
the foreign countries which for- 
merly sent toys here, with a result 
that American toys are now sold 
in every country in the world. 
There are about one hundred toy 
factories in the United States em- 
ploying ten thousand people. Lit- 
tle fear is felt that this market 
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be retained, for with the 
Yankee standardization methods 
of manufacturing, and his inge- 
nuity in constructing automatic 
machinery, he is able to meet the 
price competition where that 
really becomes a factor. 

Truly, some are born .o busi- 
ness, some achieve btisiness and 
some have business thrust upon 
them. 


That*Are Hard to 
Read 


PresByTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. §. A. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 
New York, Nov. 15, 1920, 
Editor of Printers Ink: 

In the compilation of material which 
I hope to use to persuade Presbyterian 
churches to use the best form of 
vertising material, I have gathered 
some figures about the advertisements 
in Printers’ Inx, which may interest 
your readers. I assume that the ads 
in your paper, being written for ad 
vertising men about advertising, ought 
to reflect the best experience of 
agencies as to the content and form 
of efforts to reach readers. The ie 
sue of November 11 contained ninety- 
nine page or two-page ads; of these 
eighteen had no headline, seven had the 
headline in capitals, two had some 
words in caps and some in lower case, 
while the headlines over seventy-two 
ads were lower case except for initial 
letters or the first letter in the line. 
This preponderance qf lower-case heads 
is not unusual, for similar figures, taken 
from your issue of October 14, show that 
of 108 page and two-page ads, seventy- 
four headlines were practically all lower 
case. 

Practically all church bulletin-boards, 
signs and names of churches, to say 
nothing of many of the pieces of 
printed matter issued by churches, are 
set entirely in caps. Pastors have not 
yet learned that lines of capitals are 
the most difficult to read. 

Hersert H. Smita, 

In Charge of Church Advertising. 


Headings 


A. W. Bayard, Business Man- 
ager, “Electrical Export” 


Albert W. Bayard has been appointed 
business manager of Electrical Export, 
published. by ‘the Gage Publishing Co. 
Inc., New York. Mr. Bayard was 
for ten years secretary and general 
manager of the W. F. Wendt Publishing 
, publisher of La Hacienda, Buffalo, 


John Butler with Kastor 
Agency 


John Butler, formerly with Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, is now with the 
copy staff of the H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Company, of that city. 
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MAHA ranks 
fourth among 
the financial centers 
in bank clearings per 
capita, The first and 
third largest build- 
ing and loan associa- 
tions in the United 
States are also lo- 
cated in Omaha. 


Our service de- 
partment will 
cheerfully secure 
for you any in- 
formation re- 
garding this 
territory. Its 
only purpose is 
co-operation with 
the national ad- 
vertiser. 
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Richards & Co., 
Imesiment Bankers. 
Sewing Machine Co., 
Sewing Machines. 

y Electric Company, 
fail Slores, for Electric 
Housthold Appliances. 
Gidden Compan: 


Paints, Vernishes Yond * ‘Jap-a-lac” 


Household Finishes. 
p Gidden Nut Butter Company, 
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ic Company, 
National Mazda Lamps. 


D. Nuttal Company, 
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Accessories, 
Pittsburgh gh Som and Supply Cc ampony 
“Gainad Electric 
H. H einai Company, 
‘Robertson Process” Metal, Gypsum 
and Asphalt. 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc 
Yperating Hotels ‘Statler | Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis, and 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
The Timken-De-roit Axle Company 
Axles for Motor V chicles. 
Usivety School, 
College Preparatory School. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
ompany, 
Electric Apparatus, Appliances and 
Supplies. 
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cAs you would write it- 


Ass you Feet toward your loyal customer ; as you’d write your 

sincere thanks, that is the way an Olson Greeting Card reads. With 
warmth, sincerity and becoming dignity it says what you'd say when 
the Holiday spirit moves. Without asking for business it attracts it 
by all that is human—for business well appreciated is business well 
cared for, reasons the customer. 

Right in accord with the personal quality of the message is the 
individual character of the design, steel-etched with your trade-mark 
or monogram. dn a noteworthy way it surrounds your words with 
the happy associations and generous remembrances of Christmas- 
time. That your card should be of such unstinted quality is proof 
outright that you spare nothing to bring and to bind to you the good- 
will of customers and colleagues. 

Your choice of 25 different designs and greetings is offered in the Olson sample-box 
—designs to be further individualized by imprinting your trade-mark, emblem or 
monogram in the panels. You have only to request this sample-box on your busi- 
ness letterhead, to receive one free. If Personal Greeting Cards are desired, we'll 
send a steel-etched, hand-colored sample, with folder illustrating the personal line. 


A special Christmas letterhead, with greeting and appropriate design, is 
offered those who favor the idea of a Christmas letter to customers—cither 
a “thank you" or a timely sales letter of their own, A sample if you say. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Business (ards 
Stationery and Greeting (ards 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Finding Angles for Technical Copy 


How Advertisers Invest Their Product with Individuality 


By C. A. Sloan and J. D. Mooney 


HE writer of technical copy 

who would serve best must 
have a fund of information as to 
the product he is advertising, its 
many applications, and must. be 
always on a hunt for new copy 
angles. And always are there new 
angles to be discovered if the 
search be continued intelligently 
and persistently. 

The news element in copy 
should be given careful considera- 
tion; careful, lest by the time the 
advertisement appear in the pub- 
lication the item inspiring it is no 
longer news, and, lest it be a news 
event with which the public has 
grown weary. Again, care in the 
news item should be exercised to 
avoid the selection of an event 
that is of such predominating in- 
terest that all advertisers are likely 
to try to make their advertise- 
ments tie to it. 

During the first few months of 
the great war the copy man who 
did not succumb to the temptation 
of introducing a war idea into his 
copy was the exception, and some 
of the results were fearful to be- 
hold. For instance, a manufac- 
turer of ball bearings used as an 
illustration a drill master giving 
the command of “Forward, 
March” to a line of bearings. The 
iliustration was poorly worked 
out, and the idea ludicrous. The 
copy had no connection with 
either the headline or the illus- 
tration. 

Again, another manufacturer 
during the war sent out a piece 
of direct-mail matter in which he 
used the headline, “There Has 
Been a_ Revolution.” The copy 
went on to explain that there had 
been a revolution in business, that 
old methods had given way to 
new. The piece did not pull how- 
ever, and an investigation proved 
the fact that while the advertis- 
ing tied up to the news of the day, 





From “Advertising the Technical 
Product,” published by The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, t Inc. 
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the public was weary of wars and 
revolutions, and fll that the words 
connoted. 

A copy angle that has been in- 
troduced with success to the origi- 
nator is that of using the em- 
ployees that make the product. 
This plan tends to advertise the 
house to the exclusion of any one 
product, and while it thus par- 
takes of general or publicity ad- 
vertising, it can be confined to 
selling the product if skilfully 
handled. And this angle is a logi- 
cal one to use, for the reason that 
confidence must be established in 
the mind of the prospective buyer, 
and proper exposition of the em- 
ployees helps to do this. 

A company in Cincinnati manu- 
facturing gears used this idea to 
advantage. The copy described 
the factory building, which, unlike 
the average machine shop, was 
practically all windows. The fact 
was brought out that all machines 
were in an equal flood of natural 
light, and the workmen themselves 
were, as a consequence, healthier, 
happier and more efficient. The 
conclusion, and a logical one, was 
that a product made in such a 
shop and under such conditions of 
contentment must be a good 
product. 

An advertising manager was 
walking recently through a plant 
where small motors are made. As 
he passed a bench a workman let 
a wound armature drop to the 
floor. Quickly he picked it up 
with the remark, “A little drop 
like that does not hurt the Such- 
and-Such motor.” The advertis- 
ing man was quick to catch the 
idea, and at once made a memo- 
randum in his note book. Later 
on this incident was made the sub- 
ject of a bulletin sent to the trade. 

In addition to the factory where 
the product is made, and the prod- 
uct itself, the application of the 
product offers a prolific field for 
new copy angles. The manufac- 
turer of a motor-driven shop 
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truck, by way of example, adver- 
tised his product almost exclu- 
sively by specialized mediums, in 
each of which the copy told of the 
results obtained by a prominent 
user in that line. Thus, in the 
confectioner’s trade paper, there 
was illustrated sthe use of the 
trucks by one of the best known 
confectioners, in the cement jour- 
nals the use of the truck by one 
of the prominent cement manu- 
facturers, the copy giving definite 
results obtained. 


HUMAN-INTEREST APPEAL 


This is probably one of the most 
interesting and at the same time 
difficult copy angles to be worked 
out, and yet the extent of the dif- 
ficulty is set only by the degree 
that the imagination and vision 
of the copy writer are limited. 

In every product, technical or 
otherwise, there is a big human 
element, a big human-interest 
story. Within the four walls of 
every factory there is a story of 
ambition and achievement, of dis- 
appointment and success, that is 
potential for an advertisement 
that could be made as interesting 
as any news story in the editorial 
pages. But, as has been said, this 
story is not printed in big type 
in an open book to be read by all, 
but rather is open only to the man 
with vision.and imagination. 

A manufacturer of pyrometers 
featured his product as being 
something mechanical, yes, but 
something, too, that recorded cer- 
tain results far more accurately 
than could any man—any human 
being. These advertisements pic- 
tured the furnace operator of old 
who prided himself upon his 
ability to judge the temperature 
of the furnace by a glance at the 
color of the interior; and then 
pictured the pyrometer, an instru- 
ment that could render a more 
accurate service than could ever 
be achieved by man, 

A unique example of human in- 
terest appeal was afforded re- 
cently in a series of advertise- 


ments which appeared over the 
signature of the American Bronze 
Company. The first of these ad- 
addressed to 


vertisements was 
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“Mr. Doan and Mr. Robinson of 
the American Tool Works.” And 
the copy went on to say that these 
gentlemen had made a statement 
in their catalogue that “a machine- 
tool’s life is dependent on its 
bearings.” Their attention was 
called to the fact that Non-Gran 
bearings (the product of the 
American Bronze Company) 
would last: twice as long as would 
any other bearing, and, therefore, 
would lengthen the life of the 
machine-tool. Other advertise- 
ments followed that were directed 
in the same manner to other 
manufacturers. This was a dar- 
ing appeal, a daring use of ‘a 
human-interest angle, but it is re- 
corded that the campaign was 
very successful. 

Many instances might be telated 
where advertising men with vision 
and imagination have profited by 
the introduction of the human- 
interest appeal. As has been said, 
the extent to which this copy an- 
gle can be used is set only by the 
ability of the copy man to read 
the greatest book of all, the book 
of life. 

Permitting the consumer or user 
of the product to write the copy, 
indirectly, offers a distinct and in- 
teresting copy angle. The repro- 
duction of a letter of appreciation, 
sincerely written, is of interest to 
others who might have use for the 
product. A quotation from some 
prominent user will carry more 
weight oftentimes with other 
users than anything the advertiser 
might have to say. But these let- 
ters and these quotations must be 
genuine, and must give the names 
of the persons quoted. To make 
the general statement that a 
“prominent mining engineer” says 
this and so, means little or noth- 


ing. It partakes too much of 
quack advertising. 
With the introduction of new 


copy angles it must be remem- 
bered, however, that “frills” and 
“stunts” have no place in techni- 
cal advertising. The step to clothe 
technical advertising in overalls 
is a step in the right direction. 
When the engineer purchasing 
agent, or the executive or the head 
of a great manufacturing plant 
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$1 631,183.16 


in 92 days 


fo readers of the daily Herald and Ex- 
aminer spent, during the months of 
July, August and September, the sum of 
$816,555.06 for the privilege of reading the 
newspaper of their choice. 


This huge outlay of money was for the daily 
only. Add the Sunday editions for these 
three months and we have the surprising sum 
of $1,631,183.16! 


Conclusive proof that the Herald and Exami- 
ner is an important factor in the Chicago 
Market—the only morning newspaper in Chi- 
cago selling for 3 cents daily and 10 cents 
Sunday. 


It is easy to understand, then that to cover 
the Chicago Market thoroughly you must use 
the Herald and Examiner. In no other way 
can you reach this vast army of readers—men 
and women who willingly pay more for the 
newspaper of their choice. 


The Merchandising Department of 
the Herald and Examiner has con- 
ceived and perfected a plan whereby 
distribution can be secured in advance 
of advertising and at minimum ex- 
pense. This plan has never failed. 
Write for an exposition of it—it 
obligates you in no way. 





The sworn average circulation for the six months’ 
period ending September 30, 1920 was: 


Daily 344,538—Sunday, 626,637 
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reads his trade paper his mind is 
sternly set upon his business. 
While he may read it in the quiet 
of his home, he is, nevertheless, 
in spirit, at his factory. As he 
reads this paper, he hears the whir 
of machinery, the rumbling of 
great trucks, he sees the loading 
of cars at his shipping platform. 
And he wants manly copy, because 
it appeals the more to his business 
nature. Then, he has no more 
time for, or patience with “frills” 
than he has during the busy hours 
of his day. 


GATHERING MATERIAL FOR COPY 


The advertising manager or 
copy writer who depends for his 
material upon that which can be 
obtained within the four walls of 
his office is going to write copy 
that is deadly dull, that is bro- 
midic and full of “glittering gen- 
eralities.” The advertising de- 
partment or the copy writer’s of- 
fice is the study in which to pre- 
pare the copy, to phrase it and to 
balance word for word. But his 
material, his ideas, must be gath- 
ered elsewhere. 

Mention has been made of an 
advertising manager who got a 
copy idea from seeing an arma- 
ture dropped by a workman. This 
advertising man has accomplished 
worth-while results for his com- 
pany; he has prepared splendid 
.copy, that has been*human, that 
has been interesting, that has been 
technical and yet, too, non-techni- 
cal, and withal has carried it in 
a real sales message. And this 
man knows every department of 
his factory as does the superin- 
tendent; he knows the workmen 
as well as the paymaster does. He 
attends the meetings of all the 
associations and clubs. 

And, too, he knows the custom- 
ers and the applications of the 
product; he spends a_ large 
amount of his time traveling 
among the customers obtaining 
their viewpoints, studying his 
product in operation. He insists, 
also, upon his copy writers doing 
the same thing. This man is never 
at a loss for ideas, for material. 
He has series of advertisements 
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planned and prepared long in ad- 
vance and his method affords am- 
ple time for study, ample time for 
re-casting and revising, ample time 
that he may obtain from them the 
maximum good. 

The advertising manager or 
copy man who does not cultivate 
the salesmen, and talk over their 
work with them, overlooks a won- 
derful source of ideas. Usually a 
salesman if ‘asked for advertising 
suggestions has none to offer. But 
at lunch when he is telling of 
some of his experiences, uncon- 
sciously he makes mention of in- 
cidents that give the advertising 
man many ideas. 

The trade papers frequently of- 
fer suggestions and ideas, but it 
is a statement of fact that these 
papers are not studied by the aver- 
age advertising manager to the 
extent they should be. Quickly 
they accumulate and quickly there 
is a huge pile in the corner of the 
advertising department, the very 


_appearance of which discourages 


the advertising man from the idea 
of looking them over. Finally 
there comes a general house-clean- 
ing day when the pile is thrown 
out—and little does the advertis- 
ing manager appreciate that he is 
throwing out a valuable lot of 
“thought starters.” 

Perhaps, some advertising man- 
agers, upon reading this will say, 
“If I read all the papers that come 
to my department I should do 
nothing else.” It is not necessary 
that these papers be read, every 
word of every article. It has been 
said of Theodore Roosevelt that 
he could read a most scholarly 
book within a few hours and yet 
give the idea, the big thought, 
that the writer had in mind. And 
in like manner the advertising 
manager should train himself, 
should develop a sense that en- 
ables him to judge quickly the 
value of an article for his work. 
He should be able to grasp quick- 
ly the one big idea of the author 
and to overlook the non-essentials. 

It is easy to write bromidic ad- 
vertising copy. It is easy to write 
“lazy copy.” A comfortable chair, 
a typewriter, a pipe, a what-shall- 
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I-say attitude, these are all the 
requirements. This is advertis- 
ing, pale anemic advertising, on 
which the manager and the board 
of directors must be sold ever 
so often. And it is just as easy 
to write real sales advertising, ad- 
vertising that produces results, 
advertising that makes itself felt 
as a force in the business, adver- 
tising that makes the manager 
not only willing but eager to in- 
crease the advertising appropria- 
tions. But this means gathering 
material, it means being always on 
the lookout for material; it means 
thought and study on the part of 
the advertising manager. 





Predicts Farmers National 
Selling Organization 


The establishment of “nation-wide 
selling organizations which shall fix the 
price of — products, ” if the farmer 
does not receive “the same pay for the 
same hours’ work that others receive,” 
was predicted by Sherman J. Lowell, 
of Fredonia, . Y¥., master of the 
National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, in opening the ‘annual con- 
vention of the organization at Boston. 

“We are willing to have a faif un- 
derstanding of values, the farmers re- 
ceiving the same pay for the same 
hours’ work that others receive, but we 
feel that this is the last call,” he said. 
“If no attention is paid to this now 
by bankers, manufacturers, railroads 
and labor organizations, and if the Gov- 
ernment continues to use its great 
— to import raw material free of 

ay to reduce costs, then the Grange 
will be the first to help organize nation- 
wide selling organizations. 

“There is no threat in this. We 
will have been driven to it in self- 
defense to preserve our agriculture.” 








J. J. Arnsfield Heads Engi- 
neering Advertisers 


J. Arnsfield, advertising manager, 
of Fone Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Association of 
that city, to succeed A. H. Hopkins, 
who resigned recently to become Chi- 
cago manager for the J. Roland Kay 
Company. Mr. Arnsfield has been vice- 
president of the association. 





New Accounts with 
Chicago Agency 

The Matteson, Fogarty Jordan Com- 
pany, Chicago, is now handling the 
accounts of the Hercules Mfg. Co., Cen- 
terville, Iowa, manufacturer of stump 
pullers, and the Gordon Cloak Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Advertising Made Raisin Asso- 


ciation Successful 

“The success of the California Raisin 
Association,” Holgate Thomas, of the 
California Associated Raisin Co., told 
the San Francisco Advertising Club, 

“is rimarily an advertising success. 

ince the association has gotten into 
Btn... F operation, the normal crop is 
215,000 tons annually, and our adver- 
tising effort sells every ton every year. 
California supplies ,two- thirds of the 
world’s raisin Le A 

He told many facts about increasing 
the consumption of this product. When 
the association was formed, the first 
step was to call in an ‘advertising 
agency. The first year’s appropriation 
was $100,000, which was later supple 
mented by $40,000 more when it f 
been shown association members that 
advertising could sell raisins. 

The appropriation for this year runs 
about $400,000 for advertising, $200,000 
for sales demonstrations an other 
solicitation expenses, according to Mr. 
Thomas. 

In order to increase the consumption 
of raisins Mr. Thomas experimented on 
raisin bread and raisin * “ bakery, 
doing all of the work pie iz When 
these products had been ~ suc- 
cessful, the association started adver- 
tising raisin bread and raisin pie and 
many other uses for raisins. 

The salesmen were taught how to 
make bread and pie, and could walk 
into a bakeshop and demonstrate in a 
baker’s own kitchen just how to use 
raisins and show the baker how he 
could add new and popular lines. 

“Before the advent of the associa- 
tion, the raisin growers of the valley 
were all broke.” said Mr. Thomas, 
“During the last few years they have 
become a and have been able 
to take up the mortgage on their homes 
and show a net profit every year that 
gave them the necessities of life.” 





Wasted Waists a Cause of 
High Prices 


Both the retailer and manufacturer 
are constantly being embarrassed by a 
type of woman who buys a waist, wears 
it and then returns it, ceiesing to find 
some fault, which usually, if found at 
all, is very trivial, according to 
M. Mosesshon, executive director of 
the United Waist League of America. 
_ “It is estimated that there is a loss 
in the waist industry alone of over a 
quarter of a million dollars a year, 
because of the unjust return of such 
emeate, and add to this the unjust 
return worn garments in other in- 
dustries, and it ~ very easy to ascer- 
tain one of the causes for the apparent 
high cost of some articles,” r. Mo- 
sessohn said. 





The Tib Automobile a Book 
Company, _—— ray ap- 
pointed the G yy Company, 
of Chi " to Pa it in the na- 
tional diodes field. 
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New Name and Officers for 
Louisville Agency 


The Lowman-Mullican Co. has suc- 
ceeded the Stark-Lowman Co. in Louis- 
ville, Ky., C. N. Mullican and M. 
Lowman having purchased the interests 
of Thos. H. Stark. The officers are: 
President, M. B. Lowman; vice-presi 
dent,- C. N. Mullican; secretary and 
treasurer, Paul S. Woodson. Mr, Mul- 
lican .has been connected with the 
Stark-Lowman Co., and during the war 
he spent a year in Y. M. C. A. work 
in France. Prior to that he was ad- 
vertising and sales manager of the Ken- 
tucky Wagon Works. 

The Lowman-Mullican agency is di- 
recting the advertising of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
of Louisville. This advertising will ap- 
pear in business publications covering 
the twenty States surrounding Ken- 
tucky, to acquaint retail merchants with 
the advantage of Louisville as a market. 


Carl V. Burger with Edwin 
Bird Wilson 


Carl V. Burger, who organized and 

directed the School of Painting in the 

University, in France, has 

joined Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New 

York, as assistant to Robert Ball, art 
director. 

Mr. Burger was on the art staff of 
the Boston Post for three years, and 
has been an instructor in drawing and 
painting in the University of Tifinois. 
Since the war he has been in commer 
cial art work. 


Rankin Addresses Advertising 
Women at Chicago 


The Women’s Advertising Club, of 
Chicago, gave a breakfast at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in that city in cele- 
bration of the club’s, third birthday. 
William H. Rankin, W. Frank McClure, 
J. B. Woodward and Jesse F. Matteson 
made addresses copompenting the Chi- 
cago advertising women on the 
of their club and its constructive work 
in advertisin Frank McGlynn, who 
plays the Looting role in “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” gave his address on Abraham 
Lincoln as an advertiser 


Redell Returns to Underwood 
& Underwood 


Howard S. Redell has resigned as 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Joel’ Feder Studios, New York, to _re- 
oin Underwood & Underwood, Inc. 
é will take charge of this company’s 
advertising and conduct a sales promo- 
tion campaign by mail. 


H. J. Jaediker, formerly with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, is now a 
member of the art department staff 
of da J. R. Mayers Co., Inc., New 
vor 

This company has appointed George 
M. Kohn, Atlanta, as Southern rep- 
resentative. 





growth . 
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New Accounts with Dorland 
Agency 
The advertising accounts of the Nast 
Publications, Vogue, Vanity Fair and 
House and Garden; Swiss Federal Rail- 
road, National Outlet Company, Gilman 
B. Smith, Inc., manufacturer of neck- 
bands; Neil Pearce & Co., insurance, 
and Spot- -Off Company, maker of a 
fluid spot remover, all of New York, 
and the Domestic Labor Saving Cor- 
poration,» maker of “Bissell” electric 
cleaner and “Quick Wring” mop, Re- 
| are Heater and Range Company, 
renton, jz and the Independent 
pees Machine Company, ewark, 
. J., are now being handled by the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York. 


Better Business Bureau in 
SRP fe 
Cincinnati 
A Better Business Bureau has just 
been organized by the Ad Club, of 
Cincinnati.. The officers are: President, 
C, A. Radford, manager ~ Western 
Newspaper Union; first vice- preneess 
Arthur Brown, Diem & Wing Pa 
Co.; second vice-president, N. S. ~~ 
tings; secretary and managing director, 
Frank E. Burnett; treasurer, Thomas 
Kiphart. The executive board is com- 
sed of the above officers and Harry 
W. Brown, general manager Commer- 
cial Tribune; L. H. Kaiser, president 
John Van Range Compatiy and E. H. 
Enck, advertising manager The Mabley 
& Carew Co. 


= . : . : 
Foreign Newsprint Still 
Coming 
Printers’ Inx learns that from 80,- 

000 to 100,000 tons of newsprint have 
been contracted for by American buyers 
in Finland, Norway, Sweden and Ger- 
many. It is also informed that in 
those countries there is now 60,000 tons 
of newsprint that is seeking American 
buyers. The prices on the newsprint 
already sold or contracted for in this 
country have varied from six cents, the 
lowest on German newsprint, to seven 
cents, the highest on Swedish news 
print. These prices are all C. I. F,, 
New York. 


Boynton Hayward Joins 
Ruggles & Brainard, Inc. 


Boynton Hayward has joined the staff 
of Ruggles & pmo Ses + color pages 
in magazines, New York He will cover 
New York City, New York State, Phila- 
delphia and t e South. Mr. Hayward 
was with Vanity Fair for the last two 
years, and before that had been with the 
McClure Publications for several years. 


The Women’s Advertising Club, of 
Seattle, Wash., at its last . meeting 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Miss Martha K. Look, 
president; Mrs. Katheryn Wilson, 
vice-president; Miss Florence Curtis, 
secretary, and Miss M. G. Baldwin, 
treasurer. 
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How Jack Claus, Brother af Santa, Brings Hundreds To 
Ths Toy Deparment 
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SPECIAL BONUS PLANS FOR 
CHRISTMAS TIME 


Every day thinking merchants 
seem to be giving more and more 
attention to methods for creating 
loyalty and interest among em- 
ployees. 

And this Christmas season will 
bear evidence of this in hundreds 
of stores. 


It is a problem—this matter of 
contented and efficient help. 

And it is being slowly solved. 

The’ Novétmber Journal has a 
fund of most valuable information 
on Christmas bonuses. 

From New York, from Massa- 
chusetts, from Kansas and other 
states this material has been 
gathered together for the mer- 
chants who read this publication. 


vericn 


It is easy to understand why the 
merchants who read this publica- 
tion are big, sound, substantial 
merchants. 

Only practical plans and ideas 
are offered through the editorial 
columns of the Journal. Only men 
who are interested in building 
their business are interested in 
such important information. 

_ The character of the publication 
determines the character of the 
market Behind ‘it. 

The distributor who is interested 
in good t counts that 
sell his merchandise in a big way 
—will find a distinct opportunity 
through the advertising columns of 
this publication. 

Would you like to see'a copy? 
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LESS than two years ago, we placed on the 
market BASIC BOND. It was developed in 
response to a definite demand. Today it is the 
acknowledged standard of its class,—in qual- 
ity as in price. 

Followed in rapid succession, BASIC LEDGER, BA- 
SIC SAFETY, BASIC ENVELOPES and RULED 
HEADINGSand BASIC COVERS. The practical eviden- 
ces of approval accorded them have exceeded anything 

in our previous experience in the fine paper industry. @& 
) Now we announce BASIC TEXT, a eh | 
(e N deckle-edge, water-marked, antique } 
— book paper, of more than ordinary 

printability at a moderate 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, .Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, De 
troit, Denver, Dayton, O., Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 
BRANCH HOUSES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond 


SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado S rings, Kan- 
sas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, hiladelphia, 
Providence, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Where Is Authority for Advertis- 
ing Appropriation to Rest? 


And What Title Shall Be Given the Man in Charge? 


November 10, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This company, although in business 
for many years has but recently decided 
to advertise in a large way. Among the 
many debates this decision has started 
are two, which, while of minor impor- 
tance, have, nevertheless, caused some 
discussion. 

The first rock of dissension was met 
when we attempted to pick the official 
who would have the advertising in 
charge. Everyone in the shop was cer- 
tain he was the one and only logical 
choice. This, of course, is a rather diffi- 
cult problem for an outsider to solve. 
We hope, though, you will let us have 
your opinion as to. who is the proper 
oficial in whom should be vested final 
authority with regard to the advertising. 

Secondly—and this may seem like a 
rather silly question—if a separate posi- 
tion were created for the man in ghasge 
of the advertising, what should his title 
be? As you know, there are any num- 
ber of appellations in addition to “‘ad- 
vertising manager.” Which do you think 
is the correct term? 

f you wish to ptblish this letter 
kindly keep our identity confidential. 


N answer to the first ques- 

tion seems to depend upon 
what viewpoint the responsible 
head of the business holds to- 
ward his firm’s advertising. If 
it is considered, as it should be, 
an integral part of the business— 
a wise investment for steady fu- 
ture markets and the only sort of 
reserve fund which will never 
show depreciation—then the real 
head of the company is not only 
tremendously interested in the ad- 
vertising for his product, but also 
keeps final authority as to policy. 
He doesn’t pick mediums, okay 
att work or correct dealer- 
copy—but unless he does have 
his hand on the pulse of the 
advertising campaign, the whole 
organization isn’t profiting 100 
per cent through its advertising. 
In a company where the adver- 
tising campaign is considered 
something apart from the main 
policy of the business, and there 
are too many cases where this 
condition is still true, the pur- 
chasing agent or any other offi- 
cial most accustomed to saying 
no” might just as well have final 





authority as to policy and appro- 
priation. 

It may be said, in passing, that 
never before was it more neces- 
sary—not only for the future of 
advertising, but of American in- 
dustry as a whole—that a well- 
planned advertising policy be part 
of the fabric of any progressive 
business institution—and also that 
the advertising manager in that 
sort of a concern is able to do 
his best constructive work. He 
is always high in the councils of 
the company, and with this real 
co-operation makes his appropria- 
tion serve with high efficiency. 


A BOARD AS FINAL ARBITER 


As has been pointed out before, 
in answer to_ similar questions, 
absolute and final authority on 
any subject of vital importance in 
many a concern is vested in an 
informal board. This board, con- 
sisting of officers and department 
heads, by an interchange of views 
comes to a decision made by a 
composite man, a man with a 
broader view than any single in- 
dividual can possibly have. This 
composite man, and the advertis- 
ing manager, in an ever-increasing 
number of instances, plays a large 
part in his make-up, makes final 
decisions upon all sorts of sub- 
jects. This sort of final decision 
has two distinct advantages over 
the individual kind: 

1. It is usually a better deci- 
sion, since each man brings his 
own particular viewpoint to the 
conference, and discussion kills 
off certain objections in advance. 
_ 2. Being a democratic decision, 
it secures co-operation from all 
those who had a voice in it. 

The second question our cor- 
respondent labels as “foolish,” 
but it undoubtedly has a certain 
amount of interest. 

Hoping that the law of aver- 
ages might help solve the ques- 
tion of title, Printers’ INK com- . 
piled the titles of the men who 
guide the destinies of the adver- 
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tising appropriations from a list 
of 250 of America’s largest ad- 
vertisers. Here are those com- 
monly used and some that are 
more or less rare terms. The 
title “advertising manager” still 
heads the list by a wide margin, 
but there are many others: 


Advertising Manager ............ 15 
Director of Advertising .......... 
Director of Publicity ............. 
Manager of Advertising .......... 
Publicity Man 
Director of Sales Promotion...... 
General Sales & Promotion Manager 
Advertising Contractor ........... 
eral Manager of Advertising... 
Manager of Service Department... . 
Manager of Trade Promotion De- 
eee eee 
Marketing Manager .............. 
Merchandising Manager .......... 
Publicity Director ............... 
Sales Promotion Manager ........ 


Ss isor of Publications 2 | Le 
Sales Promotion Secretary ....... 

There are evidently plenty of 
titles to choose from. Any man 
who doesn’t like his present one 
can have a new title painted on 
his office door—but it is a pretty 
safe bet that, no matter what his 
title, the happiest advertising 
men and the ones doing the best 
work are those in organizations 
where the “old man” is really 
sold on advertising as an integral 
and vital part of his business.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Franklin Automobile Company 
Organizes Research 
Department 


The Franklin Automobile Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has organized a com- 
mercial research department. E. J. 
Buchaca is in charge, with W. L. 
Wales as his assistant. 

The functions of this new depart- 
ment are: 

1. To analyze existing routines or 
construct new ones for other depart- 
ments at their request. 

2. To gather statistics bearing on the 
Po ings in which this company buys and 
sells. 

3. To forecast economic conditions 
in the market in which it buys and 
sells, 

4. To predetermine what the ‘sales 
performances should pe in the various 
dealers’ territories and as a whole. 

5. To analyze the sales perform- 
ances of the various dealers and point 
out faults and suggest remedies. 

6. To lay out the boundaries of deal- 
ers’ territories along scientific lines. 

7. To gather information and work 
up ideas on the latest and best methods 
of merchandising Franklin cars. 
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School of Merchandising 
Planned 


A school of merchandising at New 
York University is to be formed on 
the same plans as a school of com 
merce or a college of medicine. The 
plans for this school were outlined in 
a statement issued by Dr. Norris 
Brisco, Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity Training School for Teachers 
of Retail Selling, to the department 
store owners of New York City, ree 


resentatives of the Board of uca- 
tion and the Council of New York 
University. 


To the merchants of New York City 
Dean Brisco suggested the donation 
of a million-dollar fund with which 
to endow fellowships, scholarships, pro- 
fessional chairs and facilities for con- 
ducting a school whose curriculum 
would contain courses for buyers, 
credit men, advertising men, comp- 
trollers, service superintendents, sales. 
people, executives and workers of 
every type employed by a modern re 
tail establishment. 

In connection with the school, as a 
supplement to its work, Dean Brisco 
suggested the endowment by merchants 
and manufacturers of a research lab 
oratory which would offer the greatest 
collection of textiles and wearing 
parel in the world, and which wou 
contain, moreover, all the material ad- 
denda complementary to the study im 
the School of Merchandising. 


Director of Army Sales Gets 
D. S. M. 


Ernest C. Morse,* of Philadelphia, 
Director of Army Sales, has 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for “disposing of great quanti- 
ties of supplies at exceptionally advan 
tageous prices.” For many months 
after the signing of the armistice Mr. 
Morse personally directed the sale of 
all army surplus materials in this coum 
try, as well as all the supplies that 
were sold abroad after the Liquidation 
Commission had completed its work. 
Under his supervision there was sold 
in ten weeks $7,000,000 worth of 
canned meats. As recently noted it 
Painters’ Inx, Mr. Morse has resigned 
as Director of Army Sales, effective 
December 31. 





Baird-North Expands 
Mail-Order Line 


The 1921 catalogue of the Baird 
North Company, mail-order jeweler of 
Providence, R. I., contains a_ section 
devoted to ready-to-wear clothing, such 
as men’s shirts, neckwear, etc., 
women’s underwear and hosiery. The 
clothing department was added to the 
business in February of this year, @ 
which month a 64-page clothing cate 
logue was issued. Others appeared im 
May and August, with a 32-page flier 
in October. 

Baird-North has included kitchen cut 
lery and toys in its jewelry catalogues 
for the last two or three years. 
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In Springfield, Mass. 


26,000 Homes 
27,709 City Circulation 


| There are 26,000 homes in Springfield and in 
1 October, 1920; the net paid city circulation of the 

Springfield Republican and The Daily News was 
| 27,709. Complete coverage of the city! 





| Furthermore, 90 per cent of the circulation of the 

| Springfield Republican and The Daily News is 

| within 30 miles of Springfield center. Complete 
coverage of the suburban territory! 





Cover Springfield, Mass., and its 


rich suburban territory at one cost. Use the 


Springfield Republican 
and The Daily News 





Net paid—now over 


54,000 


Kelly-Smith Co., Representatives Lytton Bitig., Chicago 


BOSTON OFFICE 
CARROLL J. SWAN, Manager, 44 Bromfield Street 
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Manufacturers Sees 















35% Increase in 
Net Paid Circulation 


An examination of the circulation figures for the yearly period, 
July 1, 1919, to June 24, 1920, shows an increase of 35% in 
the net paid circulation of the Manufacturers Record. 


Ne Fe ree ae VA. 


And based upon its present net paid circulation, the advertising 
rate per thousand is lower than it was July 1, 1919. 





This increase in circulation has been due to the strong and 
fearless discussions in its editorial and news columns of the 
big, fundamental business and national problems facing the 
country. 


— 6s == 45 of we fa 


Not only is the’ Manufacturers Record being more widely and 
more closely read by an increasing number of the executive 
and operative officials of America’s leading business establish- 
ments, but it continues to be, as it has always been, “the most 
widely quoted industrial paper in the world.” 


| 


a < 


Many of the country’s important manufacturers of machinery, 
equipment and supplies—over a thousand in all—are regularly 
using the advertising columns of the Manufacturers Record 
to strengthen and increase their sales. 


Additional information with advertising rates and 
circulation statement will be gladly. furnished 


Manufacturers Record 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Member: Associated Business Papers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Sets a High Price on Its Advertis- 
ing Book 


Morgan Sash & Door Company Seeks Interest of High-Class Home 
Builders and Charges $2.50 for a Volume 


ILL people buy advertising 
matter? 

The Morgan Sash & Door 
Easeeny, of Chicago, thinks they 
will. 

In its national advertising this 
company now is featuring a book 
called “Building with Assurance.” 
It wants to get a copy 
into the hands of as 
many people as possi- 
ble. Yet the getting of 
the volume is hedged 
about by restrictions. 

A prospect is in- 


formed that if he is 
interested and will 
write a letter to the 


company to that effect 
he will in return be 
sent a free prospectus 
which will tell him*how 
he can get “Building 
with Assurance.” 

The advertisements 
announce that the pros- 
pectus contains many 
specimen color - plates 
and pages giving com- 
plete table of contents 
and explaining how the 
book may be obtained. 

The- prospectus is 
really a selling message 
in behalf of the book, 
which is offered for ~* 
$2.50 per volume. 

There are two rea- 
sons behind the charge. 
One is that the book 
cost the company close 
to $200,000. And then 
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expensive for general distribution. 
Nothing is said directly about 
any charge. But it is easy enough 
to read between the lines and 
know that such a charge is con- 
templated. 

No actual copies of the book 
have yet been sold, because it is 
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there is the considera- 
tion that elaborate ad- 
vertising matter of this 
kind will riot always 
be appreciated at its real value if 
it is distributed without charge. 
There is nothing in the national 
advertising to make anybody be- 
lieve “Building with Assurance” 
will be given free. It is empha- 
sized that the prospectus is free, 


but that the book itself is too 


THE GREATER 


PART OF THIS COPY REFERS TO THE BOOK 
THAT IS OFFERED FOR SALE 


not yet off the press. But the 
calls for prospectuses have 
reached such a volume that the 
company believes the book will 
go over in good shape. 

“If our national advertisements 
pull hard enough to get calls for 
the prospectus, which they do,” 
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said a man connected with the 
advertising department of the 
Morgan company, “then the pros- 
pectus is going to pull hard 
enough to sell the book. 

“The whole thing, of course, is 
a closely co-ordinated piece of 
publicity in behalf of this com- 
pany. Millwork is an uninterest- 
ing thing by itself except when 
it is viewed through the eyes 
of an expert. To tell about it di- 
rectly in an advertisement would 
not be making the best use of the 
space. Consequently, the keynote 
of all our advertising is home- 
building. We try to depict in a 
way the finished product and to 
bring before the people generally 
the great advantages of building 
and owning homes. 

“This gives us the best kind 
of opportunity to talk about our 
new book. We tell how it con- 
tains information about planning 
and building a home that never 
before has been combined in one 
book. We tell of its especially 
designed bungalows, cottages and 


dwellings. We emphasize the in- 
formation it contains, secured 
from the best authorities in 


America, upon such subjects as 
heating, lighting, plumbing, inte- 
rior decorating and floor-cover- 
ings. 

“The whole thing is really a 
lumber dealer’s show-window, 
wherein all his wares are dis- 
played at their very best. 

“This is an experiment in ad- 
vertising—at least in our kind of 
advertising. Our problem ll 
along has been one of getting 
our message before the prospec- 
tive home-builder in not only a 
forceful way, but in one that 
would be lasting. 

“This book seemed to us to be 
the best answer. It is a beautiful 
thing, to begin with, being bound 
in leather and printed in the high- 
est style of the art. Every fact 
it contains was got from the 
country’s leading experts in that 
line. It is interesting for itself 
alone, and will be welcome on 
any library-table. 

“We believe that there is good 
selling psychology in charging 
rather a stiff price for this book. 
The prospectus shows unmistak- 
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ably what it is. Its value is ap- 
parent. Then when the person 
gets it he will be more strongly 
influenced by its message than 
would be the case if it were sent 
to him free. 

“Elaborate advertising of this 
kind is really in bad taste if sent 
out without charge, even though 
other considerations were equal. 
Most of its inherent forcefulness 
would be wasted on the desert 
air. Sell it, on the other hand, 
and you have an advertising mes- 
sage that your customers can 
really appreciate. There is a 
world of difference between the 
two systems.” 

Architects, builders and retail 
lumber dealers will be given 
copies of the book free for pro- 
motion work among their cus- 
tomers. This ought to help them 
sell their services and materials 
and also have a beneficial indirect 
effect in increasing the sales of 
the book itself. 





Raine Proposes District Con- 
vention of Clubs 


John E. Raine, vice-president of the 
Associated Advertising, Clubs of the 
World, in an address to the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Ad Club, on November 22, 
advocated the holding of a convention 
of the clubs of the third district, which 
includes the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
North Carolina. A committee was ap- 
pointed to co-operate in making ar- 
rangements for the holding of such a 
meeting in Baltimore during January. 





Philadelphia Account with 
Albert Frank Agency 


Cassatt & Co., Philadelphia invest- 
ment bankers, have placed their ad- 
vertising account with Albert Frank & 
Company, New York. National maga- 
zines and Eastern newspapers will be 
used beginning the first of the year. 





Alex Green Dead in Spokane 


Alex Green, who had been adver- 
tising manager of The Crescent Store, 
Spokane, Wash., for twenty years, died 
November 14, aged 53 years. Mr. Green 
was the first president of the Spokane 
Advertising Club. 





G. B. Brewer, who has been with the 
Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., is now man- 
ager of the new business department 
of the Rochester Trust and ‘Safe De 
posit Company. 
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Second Largest Daily Morning Circulation in Ohio 
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= Something Your 
« | Advertising Agency Should 


sert 


= | Know About Columbus 


; a 
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tail Ca" does not depend 
rae upon any one particular kind 
ee of business for its prosperity. The 
rials factories turn out a great variety of 
‘a products. 

i Only nine per cent of Columbus 
“ citizens are foreign born. 

c There are 220,315 white citizens, 
r 2, 16,637 negroes, and other races, 79. 
a In the past ten years the population 
ar of Columbus has increased 30.6 
ary. per cent. 

ith Because of these facts Columbus 
~ never experiences any extreme pe- 
x riod of business depression. 

maga- 

ill be 
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% The Ohio State Dournal. 


adver- 
Store. Established 1811 


died 
Green STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Rep. 
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Agencies and advertisers have told us = 
that our greatest service to them is an pape 
unusual ability to lay out effective ad- a. 
iS} H here 
vertising display. soa 
. . 4 mov 
Quick comprehension of the underlying vad 
thought of the advertising; intelligent Gove 
expression of it in the arrangement of Eng! 
picture, type and white space. and. 
Jot 

These are elements of Floing service > 
no less important, and no less sought, sales 
than the capacity to produce excep- - 
. ficien: 
tionally fine art work. _ 
posta 

WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY ote 
1316 Garland Building he 
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The Circulation Question 
in England 


Do Signs of Restlessness Point to Approach of Better System of Audits 
in Great Britain? 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Painters’ Inx 


{Eprrontac Nore: Since Mr. Russell 
wrote this article, Lord Northcliffe, of 
the London Daily Mail, has made in- 

iry from Painters’ Inx in respect to 
ie werk of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations in this country. The cablegram 
of Lord Northcliffe and the reply of 
Pawters’ Inx appeared in the Novem- 
ber 11 issue, on page 120.) 


OBODY has had the strength 

or influence to do for Eng- 
land what Printers’ Inx did for 
America in the matter of news- 
paper circulation. Géo. P. Rowell’s 
fight for issue-by-issue figures is 
green in the memory of man, even 
here. To his memory must he 
credited the initiation of the 
movement which culminates in 
the official circulation statements 
demanded by the United States 
Government, and the success of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
England has never had an adver- 
tising paper with the independence 
and power of Printers’ INK. 

John Hart, formerly of London 
Opinion, was the first advertise- 
ment manager to make net paid 
sales the standard of his published 
figures, and to publish them week- 
ly. “Number printed” is not a suf- 
ficient criterion in this country, 
where few papers have a gfeat 
postal circulation, and news ven- 
dors are credited in full with 
copies returned unsold. 

he Daily Mail organization 
adopted the net paid sale stand- 
ard, urged by the Advertisers’ 
Protection Society, a body whose 
activities also include firm rate- 
cards and cleaning up. 

In June, the Evening News 
(allied to the Daily Mail), Lon- 
don, published a net paid sale 
Statement showing an average of 
over 860,000 a day and a claim 
that this exceeded by many thou- 
sands the aggregate circulation of 
any three other London evening 





papers. Later, two other London 
evening papers, the Star and Eve- 
ning Standard, keen mutual com- 
petitors ‘and opposed in politics, 
jointly challenged with the state- 
ment that they alone, without any 
other paper to help, had a com- 
bined sale exceeding by scores of 
thousands that of the Evening 
News, and offered to give £10,000 
to Sir Arthur Pearson’s Home for 
the Blind (S. Dunstan’s) if the 
Evening News would prove the 
contrary and table the same 
money. 

The Evening News replied by 
calling for the individual figures 
of the two papers, and loudly de- 
rided their claim to have met its 
own challenge. The Star and 
Evening Standard very naturally 
replied that combined circulations 
were what the Evening News 
called into question, and taunted 
the Northcliffe paper with side- 
stepping their challenge. 

The Daily Mail then entered 
the contest. It, like the Evening 
News, is a Northcliffe paper: and 
it dragged the Daily News, the 
morning paper of the Star into 
the controversy, offering any ad- 
vertiser who could obtain a net 
paid sale statement from the Daily 
News a prize of ten full front 
pages of the Daily Mail (value 
£1,000 a page). Later, it was re- 
marked by a subscriber to the 
Evening News that newspapers 
cover in their news columns 
every conceivable activity of life 
and business except advertising, 
and that it was time this had a 
turn. 

The Evening News and Daily 
Mail both responded by devoting 
a column or more daily to ad- 
vertising questions and invited 
contributions. The articles pub- 
lished applaud the conduct of the 
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Northcliffe press in calling for 
publication of figures. 

Every friend of good advertis- 
ing must wish that published fig- 
ures may become the accepted 
rule; but it might have been bet- 
ter if the reform could come 
about otherwise than by an un- 
dignified squabble between rival 
publishers. The affair has been 
little creditable to either side. The 
Star and Evening Standard should 
have published their figures; the 
Evening News, having challenged 
combined circulation, shauld have 
accepted a properly certified proof 
of the combined circulations. All 
the papers concerned, including 
the Daily News, can afford to 
trade on the real facts of their 
respective sales, and no good was 
done by trying to disturb the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the space mar- 
ket by the recriminations started 
by the Evening News. At least 
that is how it looks to a dispas- 
sionate Londoner. 





Some of Them Use “Printers’ 
Ink!” 


New Yorx Lvusaicatinc Ow Co., 
CONSOLIDATED WITH 
Cotumsra Lusricants Co. oF 
New Yorx 

New York, Nov. 17, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This is a somewhat pertinent ques- 
tion, but I would sincerely appreciate 
it if you would answer it for me. 

Why is it that some of the more 
prominent — publishing com- 
panies of New York, in their endeavors 
to increase the number of advertisers 
in their paper, resort to the use of 
direct-by-mai advertising methods, thus 
permitting the prospective advertiser 
to believe that their actions are not 
consistent with their own arguments? 

Frankly, I am most_curious. 

C. M. Appts, 
Service Manager. 





Merchandising School in 
Philadelphia 


The National Association of Retail 
Clothiers plans to conduct a merchan- 
dising Pl a business efficiency school in 
Philadelphia from January 31 to Feb- 
ruary 4, Salesmanship, advertising, ac- 
counting, display, credits and collec- 
tions are the subjects which will be 
taken up. 





J. L. Groves, Je has joined Paxton 
& Evans, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, and 
will be in charge of the advertising 
service department of this company. 
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Advertising to Prevent 
Shortage in Cincinnati 


In Cincinnati, advertising is 
used to keep gas consumers from 
too much gas for heating purposes. 
Union Gas & Electric Company, of 
city, under a heading, “Warning 
Natural Gas Consumers,” says: 

“The available supply of natural 
in the Cincinnati territory will be 
sufficient to meet the demands of 
domestic consumer in the colder 
of the coming winter. 

“We respectfully urge that our 
consumers provide themesives 
coal or other auxiliary heatin 
ment so that inconvenience and sw 
ing may be reduced to a minimum ip 
the colder weather. 

“All gas consumers who discontinue 
the use of gas entirely in extreme 
weather will not only promote ther 
own comfort, but will serve to increas 
the available supply to those who am 
absolutely dependent upon gas, il 
is the case with many thousands @ 
our small domestic consumers.” 
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Milwaukee Bank to Make Bust 
ness Survey 


A business survey of the textile and 
related industries in its locality is bet 
made by the First Wisconsin Nati 
Bank of Milwaukee. A questionnaift 
asking the following questions has 
sent out to the trade by this bank: 

. The number of employees at cath 
plant. This is to include all officers d 
the firm. 

_ 2. The amount of wages and salaries 
in 1920. That is the actual payroll for 
the first ten months ending October 3], 


















1920. The extra two months are to & 
estimated. 

3. An estimate of the capital 
loyed. This is to include value 
and, buildings, machinery, equipment 
and working capital. 

4. The sales value of the producti 
for the entire year. The actual 
for the first ten months and the 
mated sales for the remaining two af 
to be figured. 

5. The total sales of the product 
being exported. 





Splitdorf’s Good-Will 


Valuation 

The latest balance sheet of the 
dorf Electrical Company, of New Je@ 
sey and subsidiary companies, sh 
the condition of the companies as 
June 30, 1920, accords a valuation & 
$1,603,661.72 to patents and good- 
The total assets of the companies af 
$7,012,389.43. 


R. C. Rueschaw Returns @ 
Reo Company : 
Robert C. Rueschaw has returned 
his former position as sales ma 
of the Reo Motor Car Co., 
Mich. 
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TYPOGRAPHY 


WITH A CAPITAL EYE 


WHEN you were a boy, a thou- 
sand mouse-feet of chills and thrills 
scudded up your spine, as you read 
The Arabian Nights. You remember 
Cassim,whocried“Open Wheat!” and 
“Open Barley!” to the door which 
obeyed no sound but “Open Sesame!” 
GOOD Typography is the “Open 
Sesame!” to the eye, for the Eye is the 
Reception Room of the Mind. What 
Eye doesn’t see,Mind doesn’t receive. 


WE SET every line of copy with 
a Capital Eye upon the Eye—to cry 
insistently and imperiously, “Open 
Sesame”!—to have Attention pass 
your message on to Action, which is 
the Alpha and Omega of Advertising. 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 
Typographic Servants 
160 East 25th Street 
New York 
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Directness In Posters 


N fifteen hundred years, from the time of Wu 
Tao-tzu to the present, Chinese art has held to 
one golden principle. 


§ With all the wealth of detail lavished by the 
Chinese on a work of art, they bring to your 
notice the motif of a picture simply and directly. 


§ And this is the art of poster-making at its best 
as we of the staff of the Commercial Poster Com- 
pany see it. 


§ We would like to create for you some: posters 
which will be flawless in technique and eloquent 
in telling your sales story. 


§ The President of this Company responds to 
requests for advice. 


The Commercial Poster Co. 
A. R. McCandlish, President 
6545 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 








Work with and for Dealers a Vital 
Part of Kuppenheimer Campaign 


Bach Section of the National Advertising Plan Is Bound to a Corre- 
sponding Part of the Plan to Help Retailers 


ever the case that a national 
‘consumer advertising campaign is 
rded as incomplete unless it 
ie definite arrangements to 
ble the retailer to hook up 
‘with it in a local way. Manu- 
Dfacturers know now that they 
made a serious mistake when 
they depended upon the force of 
al national advertising itself to 
get the dealers into line. 
e This old idea was based on 
‘false premises,” an official con- 
‘nected with the House of Kup- 
penheimer, clothing manufac- 
™ turers, said to Printers’ INK. 
im “It seemed to presuppose that the 
‘retailers would be alert in the 
® matter of advertising sense, that 
im they could see at once the value 
) of throwing into the campaign the 

whole weight of their own adver- 


r. is getting to be more than 


/tising powers and that they had 
the technical ability to do all this 
in a forceful way. Of course, we 
manufacturers knew a whole lot 


better all the time. We were at 
"least reasonably acquainted with 
)the retailers’ limitations. But 
we went ahead with what you 
S might call a blind faith in the 
powers of advertising. 
» “I thoroughly believe, too, that 
‘much of the neglect of the re- 
)tailer in this respect—and it can 
s be called by no other name—was 
H due to the erroneous conception 
of advertising as a smashing 
Sforce. It is our idea that adver- 
tising can be a smashing force if 
it is 100 per cent complete in its 
appeal. But a national campaign 
fever can be complete in that way 
until the dealer gets behind it. 
This is why in our national cam- 
Paign now in progress we have 
adopted what has proved to be 
an exceptionally forceful method 
of joining the individual store 
with what we are attempting in 
a national way.” 
e new plan this official refers 
to is what is known as the Kup- 


penheimer hook-up service. Its 
object is to have the retailers use 
their local newspapers to follow 
up the national advertisements in 
a way that they carefully preserve 
their identity and add to their 
forcefulness. 

Instead of following the con- 
ventional plan and sending its re- 
tail dealers portfolios containing 
proofs of the national advertise- 
ments, Kuppenheimer sends the 
dealer one proof at a time and 
tells him just when and where the 
advertisement is going to appear. 
With this it sends another proof 
of what it calls “a hook-up ad- 
vertisement.” The hook-up con- 
tains a black and. white print of 
the illustration which will appear 
nationally in colors. It has the 
same heading and exactly the 
same style of type. The text 
sometimes is the same as that 
a in the national me- 
diums. But in cases where it is 
deemed advisable to revise the 
text to suit local conditions much 
of the original wording is re- 
tained and the same idea is con- 
veyed. 


ALMOST AN AUTOMATIC PROCESS 


The dealer may be told that 
the national advertisement will 
appear, for example, on the seven- 
teenth of the month. He is ad- 
vised te run the hook-up adver- 
tisement in his local newspaper 
some time between the nineteenth 
and the twenty-fourth. The nec- 
essary cut is sent him without 
charge. All he has to do is to 
have the advertisement set up 
according to the copy and style 
shown him on the proof and add 
his own name. 

In‘other words, under this sys- 
tem Kuppenheimer retailers run 
locally advertisements with the 
same illustrations, headings and 
arguments that appear in the na- 
tional magazines and farm papers. 
The local effort is scheduled to 
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follow the national by the close 
intervals of two or three days. 

A person may read a Kuppen- 
heimer presentation in a maga- 
zine and then the same week see 
in the local newspaper a revised 
version of the same advertisement 
which contains illustrations and 
wording that he can _ readily 
recognize. 

At the inception of the new 
campaign the plan was announced 
to the retailer in two large broad- 
sides—one outlining the national 
periodical end of the deal and 
the other the farm-paper part. 

The broadsides announce an 
unprecedentedly large increase in 
appropriation for national adver- 
tising, tell in detail the mediums 
in which it will appear and then 
outline what the thing all means 
to the retailer. 

“The House of Kuppenheimer,” 
one announcement says, “is now 
out in earnest to help retailers 
get business. It is going to focus 
a steady, gigantic influence on 
your community to enable you to 
sell more clothing. It is going 
to drive in the assurance of style, 
workmanship, quality and service 
to create confidence in Kuppen- 
heimer clothes and Kuppenheimer 
dealers, such as no make of cloth- 
ing has ever enjoyed.” 

he dealer is informed that 
Kuppenheimer is ready to assume 
all the burden of detail in the way 
of planning and preparing the 
hook-up advertisements. Electro- 
types of the illustrations will be 
supplied without charge. But the 
dealer has to make a written 
promise that he will use the ser- 
vice in the manner indicated. 


MAJORITY OF DEALERS RETURN THE 
CARD 


With the broadside is a post- 
card which the dealer must sign 
and send back if he desires the 
service. In it he is made to say: 
“We desire to hook up in our lo- 
cal papers with the color-page 
advertisements which are to ap- 
pear in national magazines. Please 
send us cuts and copy for this 
advertising which we promise to 
use. We will send you copies of 
the papers in which they appear.” 


INK Dec. 2, 19% 
“We want every Kuppenheimer 
dealer to use this hook-up ser- 
vice,” said the official quoted 
above, “but we would not under 
any circumstances send the ma 
terial until the dealer asked for 
it. If we sent it to him under 
any other consideration than that 
involving an iron-clad agreement 
that he was to use it strictly ac- 
cording to our plan, he would not 
appreciate it for what it really 
is. The response has been grati- 
fying. Right now the majority 
of Kuppenheimer dealers are 
using the hook-up service. 

“The beauty of this kind of 
advertising co-operation is that 
we help the dealer and he helps 
us. With our national advertis- 
ing creating a valuable condition 
of consumer-acceptance, we cre- 
ate an asset that neither we nor 
the dealer can realize upon to 
the limit unless the dealer co- 
operates in a way that will bring 
to bear upon his store the force 
of the national effort. In doing 
this he gains in proportion to the 
effort he expends. 

“We help him and he helps us. 
This is right and proper The 
manufacturer needs the dealer 
just as much as the dealer: needs 
the manufacturer. 

“Under these circumstances it 













is foolish, indeed, for anybody to 
go ahead with an advertising 
campaign and expect to smash the 
thing through to a successful con- 
clusion without enlisting _ the 
dealer’s energetic and sympathetic 
interest. 

“We cannot get along without 
the retail store as a method of 
distribution for our goods. We 
are ready to go further and say 
that we cannot advertise success 
fully in a national way if we de 
pend upon our own efforts alone 
We must have the retailer in this 
also. 

“Another interesting thing we 
have learned of late is that the 
farmer is susceptible to the same 
kind of clothing advertising that 
influences the city man. Ctoth- 
ing manufacturers and retailer 
have long ago got over the ridict 
lous idea that the farmer did not 
consider quality when he came 
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Dealer Helps that Help the Dealer 





“From the Most Delicate Pen-and- 
Ink to the Heaviest of Poster Work” 


HIS organization boasts no “characteris- 

tic’ art treatment. To each and every 
window display or other dealer help it produces, 
it gives the treatment which most effectually 
delivers the selling message. 


The wisdom of this method is elementary 
enough, yet advertising managers know it is 
more often honored in the breach than in the 
observarice. Too often, an identical technique 
—a set style—is employed for illustrating all 
subjects, whether diamond or dishwasher. 


We retain every advantage inherent in the 
maintenance of our own art department, and 
render the rapid service it makes possible; yet 
we avoid entirely the fatal limitations of the 
“everything - produced - in - our - own - art - de- 
partment” method. Working in continuous 
cooperation with the masters of every variety of 
technique—from the most delicate pen-and-ink 
to the heaviest of poster work—our organiza- 
tion produces, for the dealer helps we manu- 
facture, art work as accurately suited to the 
needs of the proposition as is the basic sales idea 
behind it. 


Advertisers desiring in their window displays 
and other dealer helps, art work on a par with 
that in their magazine advertising will find it 
to their interest to get in touch with us. 
No obligation unless we finally get together. 


es ae 





The J.R. MAYERS CO, Suc. 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Dealer helps for national advertisers 
planned, designed and manufactured 
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Big printed pieces must 

ve extra strength to 
stand up against extra 
folding and han 
That is why Foldwell— 
with its unusual soengh 
—is the logical paper for 
elaborated broadsides. 
Send for samples. 
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OUR dealers know only what you 
tell them about your 1921 campaign. 
They cannot be ted to share 
your enthusiasm or “hook up” with 
our campaign unless they are as 
amiliar with it as you. 
This year a great number of national 
advertisers presented detailed plans of 
their advertising to their dealers, Un- 
usual broadsides were used for these 
presentations 1n which the advertise 
ments themselves were reproduced in 
actual size and color, and their 
purposes explained. 
Such broadsides give the dealer a more com- 
prehensive view of his sales ibilities and 


naturally the advertiser’s results show marked 
improvement. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
824 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 
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buy clothing. It is queer, indeed, 
how such an impression could 
have got out, anyway. We cloth- 
ing people quickly saw the light 
in this respect, but we have been 
rather slow in adapting our ad- 
yertising to conform to our new- 
found knowledge. Clothing ad- 
vertising to the farmer need not 
have suggestions about cornfields. 
The farmer wants quality clothing 
for what it really is.. Hence the 
appeal we now are running in the 
farm press is practically identical 
with the advertising in other na- 
tional mediums. 

“This works out to the benefit 
of the dealer in the small town. 
The hook-up service enables him 
to convey to all his customers, 
including the farmer, the whole 
net argument of our national ad- 
vertising message.” 





Five Retail Associations Form 
National Council 


Representatives of five national as- 
sociations of retailers of dry goods, 
clothing, shoes and _ millinery, with a 
combined membership of 12,000 con- 
cerns, met on November 23 in New 
York and formed the Council of Na- 
i Retail Associations. 

The associations represented were 
the National Retail Drygoods Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers, the National Garment Re- 
failers’ Association, the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association of the United 
States and the Retail Milliners’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The new council was formed, accord- 

to the organizers, in order to 
bring together the five principal na- 
tional associations of retailers, who 

many interests in common, but 
who had been endeavoring to arrive 
at their objects through different means 
and methods. E 

At present it is contemplated that 
the council ‘shall consist of ten mem- 
bers representing each of the five asso- 
ciations, each delegation voting as a 
unit and having equal authority in the 
affairs of the council. 

Salmon P. Halle, president of Halle 
Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the National Retail Drygoods 

jation, was elected chairman of 
the council. The other officers were 
not chosen. The next meeting of the 
body will be held in Washington on 
December 13. 


Marshall Furnace Account 


with Cramer-Krasselt 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co., of Milwau- 
, Wis., has secured the advertising 
‘count of the Marshall Furnace Com- 
pany, of Marshall, Mich. 
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Olive Oil Dealers: Form 


Association 

The Qlive Gil, Association ° of “Amer- 
ica, formed #s: a wht ofganization, kas 
been made a permanent body and the, 
name has been changed to the Olive 
Oil Importers’ Asséciatiéba. : 

At a recen. meetirg «held in New 
York the by laws. were. changed to 
make eligible for membership any in- 
dividual, firm, co-partnership or cor- 
poration dealing in olive oil, whether 
presser, dealer, exporter, importer or 
distributor. The association is main- 
tained. to foster and develop the olive- 
oil industry; to co-operate so as to 
maintain healthy competition and de- 
press fraud; to endeavor to regulate 
the trade for the benefit of those in 
it and for the general good of the 
public, and to render whatever assist- 
ance is mecessary the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 
_ The association will be national in 
its scope of operation and in its mem- 
bership. One of the first problems to 
be considered will be extending the 
sale of olive oil and of reducing prices 
in the primary markets. 

The first annual convention of the 
association will be held in Atlantic 
City, January 19 and 20. 





Nut Growers Want Retailers 


to Cut Prices 

Managers of various California mar- 
keting agencies which distribute the 
product of growers in that State criti- 
cized the lack of co-operation among 
the retailers in the Eastern cities in 
not cutting their prices to move their 
stocks, preferring a limited movement 
at a heavy profit, according to the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

At a recent meeting in Fresno, Car- 
lyle Thorpe, general manager of the 
valifornia Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, said: “We are starting a national 
advertising campaign at once, telling 
the people that walnuts are cheaper. 
‘Here’s a Food That’s Cheaper’ our 
advertisements will read from coast 
to coast, and we believe the dealers, 
wholesale and retail, will be forced 
to take notice. is has come about 
because of the fact that the middle- 
man is taking from 500 to 600 per cent 
profit. This discouraged producer and 
consumer, and we are goi to en- 
deavor to force the price on for 
the consumer as well as for the pro- 
ducer.” 





Robel and Bryant Staff 


Changes 

Miss Ida B. Muriset has been made 
space-buyer and Roger Jewell has been 
made_ general representative of Robel 
and Bryant, Inc., Chicago. 

Miss Muriset has been with this 
agency for the last two years as gen- 
eral office manager. 

Mr. Jewell was previously assistant 
advertising manager of Morris & Com- 
pony and had been with Erwin, Wasey 

o. and Lord & Thomas. 








Combats Foreign Competition with 
Facts:about Domestic Product 


Funsten Brothers & Company Make This the Prime Consideration in 
Their Advertising 


VER since the world war 

opened up new opportunities 
for American manufacturers, 
there has been more or less un- 
sound reasoning relative to the 
kind of advertising and merchan- 
dising that ought to be done to 
consolidate these advantages and 
press them to the limit. 

Perhaps it was only natural 
that much of the planning should 
follow the line of least resistance. 
At least this is the direction it 
did take. And as a result we 
have seen advertising presenta- 
tions based upon appeals of pa- 
triotism, hatred of the enemy and 
jealousy of foreign countries. 
These all have their place in the 
general scheme of things but they 
do not belong in advertising any 
more than does the neighborhood 
campaign which is being waged 
in behalf of suburban retailers in 
some of the large cities or the 
country retailer’s insistence that 
the people of a certain section buy 
from him because he pays his 
taxes and helps keep up the town. 

In any advertising campaign, 
whether it be in behalf of a great 
industry that has come to Amer- 
‘ ica because of the war or for the 
advancement of a country retail 
store, the appeal should be based 
primarily upon considerations of 
value. 

This is the basis of a many- 
sided publicity effort which was 
mentioned in an editorial in the 
September 23rd issue of Printers’ 
Ink as being conducted by Fun- 
sten Bros. & Company in behalf 
of the American fur industry. 

The Funsten advertising, which 
is designed to sell the American 
woman on the idea that Ameri- 
can-made fur garments have bet- 
ter style and better value than 
those coming from the old world, 
is noteworthy not only for the 
soundness of its argument but for 
the physical means that have been 
taken to get the advertising be- 





fore the greatest possible number 
of people at the smallest cost. 

The campaign, which first took 
the form of a national effort 
financed by Funsten, owner of the 
International Fur Exchange, was 
later switched to a _ carefully 
worked out plan of co-operation 
with the retailer whereby the re- 
tailer would do the advertising 
over his own name. The adver- 
tising the retailer does under this 
plan has the same tone that would 
be found in national advertising 
if the Funsten company itself 
would carry it forward. In this 
way it is believed that the most 
widespread and resultful kind of 
publicity can be gained. 


PRECEDENT ALL POINTED TO EUROPE 


If ever there was an American 
industry fettered by custom and 
taken over to Europe by common 
consent it was the: fur trade. For 
more than 300 years America de- 
pended upon Europe for its furs. 
This dated from the time that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company began 
trading with Indians in the North. 
Even after American women be- 
gan wearing many more fufs 
than did the women of Europe, 
custom and precedent still upheld 
London as the great market. Most 

of the furs from America went 
to London to be dyed and sold. 
Then they would be brought back 
to this country again to be made 
up and worn. 

Even the United States Gov- 
ernment sent its seal pelts to Lon 
don to be dyed and sold. Then 
a good part of them would work 
back to this country to be made 
up into garments. 

Nearly everybody has been told 
at one time or other, but not very 
many people realize that the tak- 
ing of seals in the Bering Sea 
a monopoly of Uncle Sam 
Printers’ INK is told that the net 
returns to the Government last 
year from the sale of sealskins 
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Discriminating 





47 East 25th Street, New York City 


as is the Religious Press in the character 
of the products that may be promoted in 
its space, it is neither more nor less so 
than are the readers of the Religious 
Press as to what they will buy. Even 
Bibles offered in the Religious Press must 
conform to certain standards of the 
printer’s and the binder’s art or the dis-_ 
criminating six million represented by 


The Religious Press 





will choose elsewhere. The combination 
of discriminating space buyer, discrimi- 
nating publishers of religious journals and 
their discriminating readers is so nearly 
one hundred per cent perfect that it spells 
satisfaction for all three parties in interest. 


The Religious Press Department 


A. A. C. of W. 
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amounted to more than $2,000,000. 

For a time the Government sold 
to private concerns the privilege 
of catching seals on the Pribi- 
loff Islands, but a few’ years ago 
decided to take over the whole in- 
dustry itself. Each year the seal 
catch was sent to London to be 
dyed and sold. From there part 
of it would get to Leipzig and 
Nijni-Novgorod. In those three 
European cities the sealskins and 
other furs from America would 
be sold at auction. American fur 
manufacturers naturally would 
buy most of theirs in London. 

The plan was economically 
weak so far as America was con- 
cerned. For twenty years the fur 
market at St. Louis had become 
increasingly important and the 
trade was gathering strength to 
break away from European domi- 
nation when the war came. Then 
the American fur industry was 
dropped onto its own feet with a 
thud. 

The situation was met with 
characteristic American adapta- 
bility. Every branch of the_in- 
dustry expanded its facilities. The 
result is that to-day nearly all 
American furs, together with a 
good part of the catch from for- 
eign countries, including Siberia, 
is handled in a better way than 
ever before. The yearly auction 
sale of furs in St. Louis has 
reached a volume. much greater 
than any attained by the London 
sales. 

The American fur manufac- 
turer got into line also. He found 
he did not need to depend upon 
Europe for his styles. 

With the end of the war and 
the commercial revival in Europe, 
it became evident that European 
furriers would soon begin a drive 
to regain their lost supremacy— 
particularly to get the highly 
profitable trade in furs that could 
come from American tourists. On 
the raw fur market the effect of 
such a drive would be compara- 
tively small, but among manufac- 
turers and retailers it might soon 
make itself felt. At any rate, it 
was time for America to assert 
its leadership. 

Clearly the problem, so far as 
the American fur industry was 
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concerned, was one of education, © 
There was no need for any ap 
peals to patriotic pride. All that 
was necessary was to tell the plain 
facts—that American dressers.and 
dyers were preparing the pelts in © 
better shape, that American de- 
signers were creating smarter 
fashions in furs and that Ameri- 


can craftsmen were manufactur- ~ 


ing better fur garments. There © 
was an interesting story to tell 
of how the United States Govern- 
ment had found that the Ameri- 
can process of dressing and dye- 
ing sealskins was markedly better © 
than the one employed in Europe 
—and that not only were Ameri- 
can users now assured of getti 
better sealskins, but they cow 
have the additional satisfaction of 
knowing that their purchase would 
bring a direct profit to the Gov- 
ernment. 


ADVERTISING TO HOLD LEADERSHIP 


In this situation the Funsten | 
company decided that, inasmuch 
as it had nothing to sell to the 
consumer, it could best tell in an™ 
advertising way the 
American leadership in furs. 

Accordingly it planned an ad = 
vertising campaign including a 
national presentation over its own 
name and a carefully worked out 
plan whereby fur retailers could 
do some effective local advertis- 
ing. 

“This,” said a member of the 
firm, “was a part of our policy of 
trying to serve every factor m9 
the American fur industry. i 
purpose in the work we now are 
doing with retailers is to broaden | 
and stabilize the market for furs” 
of American manufacture and de 
sign. It aims to popularize Amet 
ican fur pieces and fur garments 
of every kind and to demonstrate 
to the women what is an a 
fact, namely: that the furs they 
can buy here in America from) 
fur dealers are superior from 
standpoint of appearance, servic 
and economy. Necessarily 
is not a campaign for our - 
pany alone but for the wh¢ 
industry.” 

The co-operation with the de: 
takes in the preparation of adver 
tisemerits and also the distribr 
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“Tntetuation 
Covers 


HAT large broadside 
or folder designed to 
compel attention in 
an unusual way will be 
strengthened by the use 
of International Covers. 








Their low cost makes 
them strikingly adaptable 
for use in connection with 
big-unit advertising, cam- 
paigns. 











Tntetvatioal 
vets 


ESPITE their low cost, 
International Covers 
have an appearance 

of quality and a durability 
that makes them withstand 
the wear and tear of mailing. 





They invariably reach the 


reader in g00d shape — re- 
taining, their appearance and 
carrying, your message clear- 
ly to the prospect. 














HE colors in which In- 
ternational Covers are 
furnished are: 


White Horizon Blue Cafe 
Cobalt Stucco Gray 
Maduro Indo Gray 
The finish: Velvet Antique 
The sizes and weights: 
20x 26 —65 and 23x33 —95 


Each color is designed to enhance 
the appearance of your type matter 
or illustration. Not one is too vivid 
or“loud.” They aillend themselves 
to artistic and effective treatment. 














HE International Covers 
"T Dummy Kit is an expen- 

sive cabinet containing 
several sheets of each tint in 
which International Covers 
are made. The sheets are folded 
to 1054”x15”. We shall be 
plad to send a kit prepaid to 
any printer, advertiser, or com- 
mercial artist who actually will 
use the sheets constructively. 
Inquire on your letterhead. 


The Dummy Kit is valuable in 
formulating, your work in the 
shape of layouts and dummies. 


CHEMICAL PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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tion of educational and publicity 
matter to acquaint the reading 
public with the many interesting 
phases of the fur industry. 

“We are trying to impress upon 
the retailers,” said an advertising 
man connected with the Funsten 
company, “that the fur story is 
one of magic and romance, highly 
interesting to the public and hav- 
ing immense advertising possibili- 
ties. The average woman who 
wears furs has but a meager 
knowledge of where they are 
grown, how they are shipped and 
sold, the different qualities, grades 
and values, the peculiarities of the 
different animals and natural his- 
tory facts. 

“Giving out this sort of infor- 
mation is the best kind of adver- 
tising. A woman who is inter- 
ested. in buying beaver furs or 
Alaska seal, for example, will 
eagerly seize on every possible bit 
of information she can acquire on 
these furs. She also will read any 
advertising relating to fur styles. 
Hence we encourage retailers to 
keep the news-fashion note dom- 
inant in their advertising. 

“We are trying, also, to elim- 
inate certain abuses from fur ad- 
vertising as it has been done in 
some quarters. There is not the 
slightest need to disguise furs 
with high sounding titles in order 
to sell them. A skunk fur can 
be sold just as readily as ‘skunk’ 
as under the name ‘marten.’ ‘Seal 
dyed muskrat’ is just as acceptable 
toa woman as ‘Hudson Seal.’ In 
impressing upon the retailer the 
fact that he should let his -cus- 
tomers know the real nature of 
every fur he sells we are doing 
a service for him as well as for 
the manufacturer. The market 
for the expensive furs is thus pro- 
tected. Also the public gets a new 

: understanding and appreciation of 
) the common furs, bringing about 
an automatic broadening of the 
eet for this class of merchan- 


“Another thing we are trying 
‘to teach the retailer is that since 
- the development of seasonal fash- 
jons in furs he should advertise 
‘furs throughout the year. We are 
telling him that advertising gath- 
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ers strength as it goes on and 

that he can use it to help dis- 
tribute and equalize the volume of 
his business instead of crowding 
most of it in a few months and 
spreading the small remainder 
thinly over the rest of the year.” 

The advertisements prepared by 
the Funsten company for repro- 
duction by dealers bring out such 
important facts as the superiority 
of furs as they are dyed and man- 
ufactured in America. They also 
tell in several ways the well- 
known story about the Govern- 
ment seal herds. Then there are 
human-interest presentations un- 
der such headings as “The Small- 
est of the Bear Family—the Rac- 
coon.” 

Another advertisement headed 
“The Crafty Fisherman” tells 
how the American mink spends 
much of his time in water fish- 
ing for food. Then is told “How 
the Pest on the Farm Came Into 
High Favor.” This is a story of 
how moleskins have been manu- 
factured into garments of beauty. 

The Funsten bureau of infor- 
mation is ready to give any re- 
tailer specific information on any 
fur-bearing animal or on any 
general subject connected with the 
fur industry. 

All this will be regarded as an 
advertising effort of unusual 
breadth when it is remembered 
that the company does not manu- 
facture furs and has no business 
relations with the retailer. It 
merely receives furs on consign- 
ment and sells them at auction. 
Funsten can gain best as the 
whole fur industry gains—another 
illustration of the fact that the 
benefits of advertising cannot be 
parceled out on the “us four .and 
no more” basis. 


Garage Device to Be Adver- 
nyo 


The advertisin, ncy of Burnham 
& Ferris, New City, is to have 
charge of the advertising account of 
the Turn-Auto Corporation, manufac- 
turer of a device by means of which 
an automobile in the may be 
turned on its axis, permitting irs 
to be made to the underbody we out 
crawling under the car or getting down 
into a pit. 
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1 Research Advertises to Gain In- 
rt for Its Work 


By Edward A. Muschamp 


[:ABce display advertisements 
are appearing in Philadel- 
phia newspapers in a campaign to 
interest the citizens of that city 
in two important subjects. First, 
efficiency in the management and 
operation of the municipal gov- 
ernment. Second, the work of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 

The Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research has been in 
existence eleven years, and during 
that time it has done a good job 
—all its activities and its accom- 
plishments being in the interest 
and welfare of all the people. 
And yet until this new advertis- 
ing campaign was launched not 
more than a handful of Philadel- 
phians knew what the Bureau was 
doing and how the city was bene- 
fiting from its work. 

The decision of the Bureau to 
tell its story to the people and the 
launching of the present adver- 
tising campaign, carries with it an 
important lesson to every city of 
any size in the country and can 
be profitably studied by the vari- 
ous groups of business and pro- 
fessional men and women in those 
cities, who realize the necessity of 
making their municipal govern- 
ments as efficient as possible. 

The remarkable growth of 
American cities during the last 
half century, and particularly 
during the last ten years, as 
shown by the 1920 census, has 
created problems of management 
and operation in connection with 
the functioning of municipal gov- 
ernments that were undreamed of 
a few decades ago. Each year 
sees these problems growing big- 
ger and more difficult to handle. 

In many. instances politics and 
wire-pulling have, in years past, 
gained the upper hand and the 
administration of municipal affairs 
in the interest of all the people 
has fared rather badly. Out of 

1 


the politics, the exposés and the 
reform movements with which we 
are all familiar, has sprung a 
civic consciousness and a realiza- 
tion on the part of the civic, busi- 
ness and’ professional leaders of 
various cities, of the need for effi- 
ciency of the highest calibre in 
the management of municipal 
affairs. 

In Philadelphia, as in many 
other cities, this realization has 
crystallized in the form of a Bu 
reau. of Municipal Research. 
These Bureaus are maintained by 
private contributions and are un- 
der the guidance of trained experts 
in various phases of municipal 
activities. But while they are 
private organizations to the ex- 
tent that they are maintained by 
private contributions, their activi- 
ties are of a publie character and 
entirely in the public interest. 
And it is a genuine tribute to the 
political parties in many of our 
American municipalities that they 
have come to realize the quasi- 
public character of the Bureaus 
of Municipal Research and simi- 
lar organizations and are glad to 
co-operate with them in solving 
the many municipal problems of 
the day. 

The Philadelphia Bureau has 
been in existence for eleven years. 
It was organized by twenty-five 
citizens, who are prominent m 
various lines of activities and 
who became the trustees; most 0 
them are still associated with the 
Bureau. Up until a year ago the 
paying members totalled less than 
500. To-day, the Bureau’s mem- 
bership numbers about 2,000. 


WIDER KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED OF 
BUREAU’S ACTIVITIES 


Recently the trustees came 
the definite conclusion that 10 
matter how generous and loyal the 
2,000 members might be in thei 
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PARCEL POST CASES 


give you a Grip on the Mail Order end 
of your business. Describe your prod- 
uct and we will send 


you a sample. 
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Pronounce it with 
the accent orn. 
the ko” 


Mus-~ 























In the Masai language 
(or maybe it’s the Jazzarimbo) 
‘‘ko’’ means Gee! or ‘‘ You don’t 


tell me!’”’ or ‘‘Well, by heck!”’ 


Sell ‘em 1 


The 
PHOENIX 


tells 14,000 people with 
money every morning. The 
Phoenix welcomes the chance 
to help with distribution 
problems. The Phoenix Spe- 
cial Representatives are the 


JOHN M. BRANHAM 
COMPANY 





Which doesn't matter much to you. And 
yet ... there are probably as big oppor- 
tunities for the advertiser-with-a-real-product 
in this Muskogee market as there are any- 
where in the U. S. A.—and it will respond 
quicker than most places. Oklahoma people 
read and act on advertising of the right kind. 
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support of the Bureau, the work 
of the organization was entirely 


-too big and important, both in its 


interests and its responsibilities to 
be carried on by so small a group 
of people. So the present cam- 
paign was started—not to raise 
funds but to acquaint the close to 
2,000,000 people in Philadelphia 
with the accomplishments of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
and its programme for the future. 
The campaign started on Oc- 
tober 25, and will continue in 
practically all the big Philadelphia 
dailies: for an indefinite period. 
The space used runs all the way 
from half pages down to three 
columns wide by 225 lines deep. 
The cost will run into thousands 
of dollars, probably somewhere 
from $15,000 to $20,000. One in- 
teresting phase of the campaign 
is that it is being paid for en- 
tirely by members of the Bureau, 
who not only believe in efficiency 
in municipal government but also 
in the efficacy of advertising as 
the best means of awakening the 
citizens to the work of the Bu- 
reau and interesting them in its 
activities and membership. 


ADVERTISING’S APPEAL FOR FUNDS 
ONLY INCIDENTAL 


_In none of the advertisements 
is there an appeal for funds. It 
is true that each piece of copy 
carries a “Citizens’ Coupon,” the 
object of which is to establish 
contact with citizens and enlist 
them as members. Members pay 
dues ranging from $5 to $100 and 
more a year, according as they 
feel financially able to aid the 
Bureau. 

“But it is not money that we 
want,” said Secretary Paxton in 
discussing the campaign with a 
representative of Printers’ INK. 
“We have a big and important 
programme ahead of us and we 
need and want the moral support 
of more of our people. We be- 
lieve that through our advertising 
we can demonstrate to the people 
of Philadelphia that we are ren- 
dering the city. a genuine service, 
and in this way we are confident 
we can create a strong public 
opinion which will enable us to go 
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on and accomplish even greater 
results.” 

The first advertisement in the 
series does two things. The il- 
lustration showing the familiar 
tower of the Philadelphia City 
Hall surmounted by the figure of 
William Penn, and in the fore- 
ground a familiar street scene in i 
the very heart of the city, stamps dl 
the advertisement unmistakably 
with having to do with Philadel- 
phia. The copy carries a caption 
of “Seventy-five Millions a Year” 
and first points out that it costs 
the city of Philadelphia that large 
sum to administer its affairs an- 
nually, The text then says: 

“As a citizen and as a taxpayer 
you ought to know how the money 
is spent. You ought to know 
whether the city gets dollar for 
dollar out of the taxes you pay. 

“Tt is the business of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research to 
give you specific information con- 
cerning what the city is doing; to 
co-operate with officials and to 
help them to find better ways of 
doing things. : 

“It operates to give you facts 
on which to base intelligent opin- 
ion. Problems of municipal gov- 
ernment are becoming constantly 
more complex. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research antagonizes. td 
nobody if it can be avoided, but ' 
it gets facts concerning city gov- 
ernment—facts only, and lets you 
know what is being done with 
your money.” 

Then follows a clear statement 
of what the Bureau is, its specific 
accomplishments and how the citi- 
zens have profited by these accom- 
plishments; what the Bureau is 
now working for, the “Citizens’ 
Coupon” and finally a list of the 
twenty-five trustees, all of whom 
are well-known Philadelphians in 
various businesses and profes- 
sions. 

The second advertisement in the 
series stresses the importance of 
the citizens being supplied with 
facts about their municipal affairs 
and the operation of the municipal 
government, and tells how the Bu- 
reau is constantly producing facts 
and calls attention to the weekly 
bulletin entitled “Citizens’ Busi- 
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ness,” a copy of which is mailed 
to every member. 

Another advertisement is de- 
voted to the trustees of the Bu- 
reau with the idea of emphasizing 
the calibre of citizens who have 
given both of their time and 
money in order that the work of 
the Bureau might continue. 

Still another advertisement takes 
up the question of clean streets, 
a subject that vitally affects the 
health of all the people, and 
shows what the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research has already done 
in the campaign for clean streets 
and what it can do providing it 
has public opinion to back it up. 
One by one each advertisement 
will explain some phase of the 
work of the Bureau and the true 
relation between that work and 
the individual citizen. 

The “Citizens’ Coupon” reads 
as follows: 


I desire to know more about the 
work of your organization and I am 
particularly interested in (check the 
topic of greatest interest to you): 

1. Cleaner streets. 

2. More pay for school teachers and 
more schools. 

3. Making the sinking fund work. 

4. Fair pay and fair play for all em- 
ployees of the city. 

5. A better water supply. 

6. Justice for the poor in the city’s 
courts. 

7. Constitutional revision. 

8. Correcting mandamus abuses. 

SED. cwdnee Guat townie cosaed conees « 


These coupons, signed by citi- 
zens in all walks of life, are com- 
ing into the Bureau at the rate 
of thirty or forty a day. Each 
coupon is being followed up by a 
personal call made by a represen- 
tative of the Bureau who is 
equipped to explain to the citizen 
just what the Bureau is and what 
it is doing. These representatives 
in part are business and profes- 
sional men and women who are 
members of the Bureau and who 
are giving their own time to aid 
in this campaign. 


Two interesting instances il- 


lustrate the wide appeal of this 
advertising campaign. The day 
that the first advertisement ap- 
peared, two men called at the 
offices of the Bureau. 


One was 
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an engineer connected with one 
of the largest manufacturing con- 


cerns in the city. 
about to return to his native city 
in Chile, South America, for a 
visit, and was so interested in 
what he had learned about the 
Bureau from the first advertise- 
ment, that he wanted all the in- 
formation that he could possibly 
get to take with him to Chile, 
with the idea of interesting the 
citizens of his city in starting an 
organization similar to our Amer- 
ican Bureaus of Municipal Re- 
search. The other visitor was a 
workingman who had a friend 
who had been arrested and was 
in the perplexing position of not 
knowing which way to turn or 
what to do. The man calling at 
the Bureau’s office said he noticed 
that the Coupon in the ad said 
the Bureau was interested in se- 
curing justice for the poor in the 
city’s courts, and he wondered 
whether it could help his friend, 

In both these instances the 
Bureau promptly met the call for 
service and help. The engineer 
was supplied with all the data 
that he could take with him to 
South America and the working 
man was put in touch with the 
city’s Legal Aid Bureau which 
makes a business of assisting the 
poor in the city’s courts. 

The Bureau, through this ad- 
vertising, is recruiting new mem- 
bers and enlisting increased finan- 
cial and moral support. It is 
creating valuable public opinion in 
support of a highly important 
work, 





T. L. Sanborn with Fountain 
Pen Maker 


Tracy L. Sanborn, formerly on the 
advertising staff of the Boston Ameri 
con, has become advertising manager 
of Adams, Cushing & Foster, Boston, 
manufacturers of the Moore fountain 
pen. Before going’ with the Americas 
Mr. Sanborn was connected with the 
Walton Advertising & Printing Com- 

ny, of Boston, and the Liberty Loan 
ublicity Committee in New York. 





Critchfield & Company are now han- 
dling the account of the Milwaukee 
Food Products Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. A newspaper campaign will be 
immediately undertaken. 





He was just . 
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PAPER is more 
than a common 
carrier for type. 
It can convey a 
message by itself. 


Write for ““A Concrete Exam- 
ple,’’ the first of an important 
new series demonstrating that 
Strathmore is part of the Pic 
ture. STRATHMORE 
PAPER ahr et § 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS 
U.S.A. 


STRATHMORE 


= EXPRESSIVE 


PAPERS . 
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THE 
LEXINGTON 
HERALD 


LMOST every other adult in Lex- 
ington buys The Lexington Herald 


every day; every substantial family 
in the Blue Grass subscribes to The 
Lexington Herald as a matter of course. 


‘The Heart of the 
Blue Grass”’ 


UMPER crops and mineral wealth in 
Lexington’s trade territory of fifty coun- 
ties in East and Central Kentucky have 

made this a wonderfully prosperous section, 
especially this year. The Lexington Herald 
circulation covers these fifty counties. 

The Herald’s service department will give you 
all the information you want concerning the 
Easter Kentucky market for any product. 
Write them, or 


ADDRESS 
The LEXINGTON HERALD 
OR 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Chicago New York St. Louis 
Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 


San Francisco 












































What Is Collateral Advertising? 


The American Rolling Mill Company Calls It Advertising of Its Own 
Advertising by Users of the “Armco” Product 


By Bennett Chapple 


Director of Publicity, The American Rolling Mill Company 


aay oo is collateral adver- 
tising?” I have been 
asked that question many times 
of late. Some think it has to 
do with bank advertising, that it 
is some way associated with col- 
lateral securities, which are so 
popular with all of us when we 
want to borrow money. It is none 
of these, and yet in a sense it 
does spell the greatest security 
any business could possibly pos- 
sess—the security of an estab- 
lished place in the mind of the 
public to the extent that the mere 
mention of the name of a par- 
ticular kind of raw product used 
in the manufacture of a finished 
article becomes a recognized sales 
argument for its purchase. 

To begin at the beginning, 
Armco was the first raw-product 
advertiser in the field of general 
advertising. It has blazed the 
trail for millions of dollars of 
investment in this new field of 
advertising possibilities. | Some 
may know’ this kind of advertis- 
ing as “thin. market” advertising 
in contradistinction to “thick mar- 
ket” advertising. By whatever 
name you choose, it means the 
advertising of some basic- com- 
modity that cannot be bought un- 
til it has been made into an ar- 
— of usefulness by sorheone 
else. 

When you come to think of it, 
raw iron is about as raw a prod- 
uct as can be imagined—it seems 
wholly colorless and uninterest- 
ing and something that would 
naturally lose its identity imme- 
diately after being fabricated into 
some useful article. 

For this reason, perhaps, what 
we have accomplished in the way 
of advertising a new basic metal 
has impressed many people, not 
only in our line of business, but 
in many other industries, as being 





From an address delivered before the 
Atlanta, Ga., Advertising Club. 
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but little short of spectacular. 

Almost every week brings an 
inquiry from some manufacturer 
of raw products who is planning 
to go into national advertising. 


Or, perhaps, it is an advertising | 


agent who writes concerning a 
prospective client, feeling the 
Armco experience may prove a 
helpful guide. To all the reply 
is the same—that this seemingly 
misdirected advertising enables 
the public to buy with their eyes 
open. If you go into a store 
to buy a stove and the sales- 
man‘says: “It is made of ‘Armco’ 
Ingot Iron,” you know that paint 
and porcelain have not been em- 
po to cover up a cheap tin. 
f you are considering the pur- 
chase of an automobile, and the 
dealer tells you it is equipped 
with a Continental motor, your 
opinion of the car is immediately 
improved. And there you have it. 


SEARCH FOR “RUST-PROOF” IRON 


When the American Rolling 
Mill Company began business in 
1900, its energies were confined 
to the manufacture of sheets for 
roofing and other purposes. About 
this same time the United States 
Government, through its metallur- 
gists, was endeavoring to find the 
reason for the very noticeable 
short life of steel fence - wire, 
roofing and other sheet metal, 
complained of by farmers in all 
sections of the country. These 
investigations led Government 
metallurgists to believe that the 
chemical impurities in steel were 
the cause of its rapid corrosion. 

As the problem of corrosion 
of iron and _ steel interested us 
greatly, we kept in close touch 
with Government metallurgists 
and the progress of their investi- 
gations on the subject of corro- 
sion. We soon became engaged 
in intensive metallurgical re- 
search work on our own account, 
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and after several years of ex- 
perimentation we succeeded in 
working out a new process for 
the elimination of the impurities 
in iron and steel. But this was 
not all. The metallurgists of that 
time considered pure iron, if it 
could be made, as “red short,” 
and consequently of no value. 
Suffice it to say that a method 
of working iron free from both 
carbon and manganese was found. 

Extensive laboratory and at- 
mospheric corrosion tests on this 
pure iroh—now known as 
“Armco” Ingot Iron—indicated 
its superiority for longer service. 

This fact having been estab- 
lished through innumerable and 
severe service tests, we began to 
advertise its superior qualities in 
trade papers, after the fashion of 
the times. This advertising cre- 
ated considerable interest because 
of its newnes$, novelty and the 
quality of the product. 

The sales of ingot iron grew 
rapidly. At first it was sold on 
a tonnage basis as so much pure 
metal, and was principally used 
in the manufacture of corru- 
gated-iron culverts. But no 
sooner had it est2blished its repu- 
tation in this humble and lowly 
work than newer and wider op- 
portunities presented themselves. 
Under the investigation of scien- 
tists “Armco” Ingot Iron began 
to take on a diversified person- 
ality, so to speak. In addition to 
rust-resistance, its welding and 
enameling properties, its electrical 
conductivity and its chemical 
purity—all pointed to new paths 
of service. It became apparent 
that ingot iron, through its diver- 
sified uses, was destined to play 
a part in the life of everyone— 
the manufacturer, the house- 
holder, the womin in the home— 
and it was this realization that 
first suggested the possibility of 
advertising ingot iron direct to 
the public. 

We took the word “Armco”— 
the combination of the letters of 
our firm name—added the words 
“resist rust,” and made it our 
slogan. It became the chief theme 
of our advertising and also the 
chief theme of our selling policy. 
Instead of our salesmen solicit- 
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ing orders from a few purchasing 
agents in technical fields, they 
now became sponsors of a highly 
specialized, nationally advertised 
product. 

The raw-product manufacturer 
naturally must cover a much 
broader field in his advertising 
than if confined to a single item, 
For instance, in the booklet, 
“Who’s Who in Armco,” now be- 
ing sent out to all inquiries re- 
ceived from our advertising, there 
are listed more than 200 repre- 
sentative concerns in America 
that are using “Armco” Ingot 
Iron in the fabrication of their 
sheet-metal products. The pages 
of this booklet are made up of 
illustrations and descriptive mat- 
ter of the various articles over 
the manufacturers’ own name and 
address. With some it is only 
one item, with others “Armco” 
Ingot Iron enters into the manu- 
facture of their entire line of 
twenty or thirty articles. The list 
includes a broad variety of mer- 
chandise, such as stoves, refrig- 
erators, automobile radiator 
tanks, grain-bins, ice-cream cans, 
washing-machines, washtubs, gar- 
bage cans and a multitude of 
other items in which rust-resisting 
iron will prove an ultimate econ- 
omy to the consumer. 


ADVERTISED BY ITS USERS 


To tie all the various products 
of 200 and more different con- 
cerns into the Armco national 
advertising campaign is a consid- 
erable task. As the first link in 
the chain, little round transfers, 
containing the Armco triangle 
trade-mark, with the words, 
“Made from rust-resisting 
‘Armco’ Ingot Iron,” are supplied 
to fabricators of ingot-iron prod- 
ucts, which may be affixed under 
each manufacturer’s label. 

Here’s the way it works. Upon 
entering a modern hardware 
store to-day you will probably be 
attracted by a fine electric wash- 
ing-machine display in the win- 
dow. A second look will no doubt 
reveal the Armco triangle under 
the maker’s label. You say to 


yourself, “That is significant, for 
the life of all metal washing- 
machines lies in the rust-resist- 
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Transportation Problems 


HE successive increases in eastern freight rates 

since 1914 of 5%, 15%, 25% and 40%, and cor- 

responding advances in express rates, have figura- 
tively removed New York eastward into the Atlantic 
Ocean some.1,500 miles, as measured by the present 
carrying charges to. the Middle West. 


_ Slow rail service has doubled and tripled the time 
in transit, making long-haul distribution economically 
impossible and consequential interest charges exces- 
Sive. 


While the raw materials and markets of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Middle West and Far West have been 
further removed from the long-haul eastern manu- 
facturer, they have been drawn closer to the short- 
haul St. Louis manufacturer. 


« The relatively better transportation service enjoyed 
by St. Louis industries is a big factor in economical 
production and distribution. Nine- tenths of the rail- 
road embargoes during and since the war, so costly 
to industry, were placed because of freight jams and 
blockades in the East, where there is one-third of the 
population of the country and only 17% of the railroad 
mileage. 


A Mid-West Factory in St. Louis 


commands the advantages of short-haul and better 
service via 26 railroads at low relative charges to more 
than 60% of the country’s buying power—and real 
choice between all export routes. Mississippi River 
service at 80% of rail rates. 


The booklet “St. Louis as a Manufactur- 
ing Center” tells an interesting story. 
A letter will bring it, if addressed to 


Director New Industries Bureau 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Closing the Old Year 
Opening the New 


The biggest men’s club in 
America is closing one of its 
most successful years. 


There has been a great increase 
in its membership and in the 
various activities it conducts. 


The coming year offers unusual 
promise of still greater success 


on the part of the Y. M. C. A. 








Over $15,000,000 worth of new building construction 
is already on the books for 1921. Many additions 
will be made to this list during the year. Over $14,- 
000,000 will be spent for supplies, equipment and 
maintenanée, and $6,000,000 additional for replenish- 
ing the supplies in the 2,500 Associations now in 
operation: 








The unique and practical service which 
Association Men — the official organ of the 
Y.M.C. A. renders its advertisers will in- 
terest you and aid you in securing a greater 
volume of business from this big field. 


ASK ABOUT IT 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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ance of its metal parts.” Step- 
ping further down into the store, 
you come across a garbage can 
with this same label. Or it may 
be a galvanized pail or even a 
stove or furnace. Wherever the 
little Armco label appears it con- 
stantly recalls the national adver- 
tising, even though the product 
itself is not advertised. 

Quite a number of concerns 
using “Armco” Ingot Iron are 
themselves national advertisers, 
and many of these take advantage 
of Armco publicity and feature 
the material in their own adver- 
tisements. We call this collateral 


advertising. Very frequently you - 


pick up magazines of general cir- 
culation and read advertisements 
of stoves and other products in 
which the Armco triangle is fea- 
tured. It surely means more to 
the public to know that an article 
is made of rust-resisting ingot 
iron, and the wise advertising 
man appreciates this fact. This 
is the reason that manufacturers 
using ingot iron in their prod- 
ucts feature in their catalogues 
and circulars the Armco triangle, 
like the sterling mark on silver, 
a recognized standard of quality. 

Collateral advertising is sim- 
ply a multiplier or amplifier of 
the wave-lengths of publicity. 

Until very recently little has 
been done to develop Armco col- 
lateral advertising. One or two 
firms met kindly the suggestion 
that they link up their own ad- 
vertising with ours, and gave us 
an: opportunity to write in the 
merit of “Armco” Ingot Irofi, not 
only in their general advertising, 
but also in their booklets, cata- 
logues, broadsides, etc. 

Others have joined the group 
of collateral advertisers, until to- 
day many different concerns are 
featuring the rust-resisting quali- 
ties of “Armco” Ingot Iron and 
making its use an effective sales 
argument in connection.with their 
products and at no cost to the 
American Rolling Mill Co. This 
special advertising may be 
grouped into ten separate divi- 
Sions, as follows: 

1.“General” advertising — 
Showing exhibits of national ad- 
vertisements of Armco customers, 
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in which the Armco metal used 
in the manufacture of the adver- 
tised products is featured as a 
sales argument. 

2. Agricultural advertising 
—with exhibits of Armco cus- 
tomer advertising in the agricul- 
tural field—such as stoves, hog- 
feeders, watering-tanks, etc., fea- 
tured as “made of rust-resisting 
Armco Ingot Iron.” 

3. Trade-paper advertising— 
with exhibits of Armco customer 
advertising which is designed to 
sell the trade field." In this con- 
nection it should be remembered 
that Armco fabricators can be 
found in practically every trade 
field, from dough-mixers to 
grave-vaults. 

4. Booklet and circular ad- 
vertising—such as visualized in 
the new catalogues of Armco 
customers represented in “Who's 
Who in Armco.” In many cases 
the Armco story in these cata- 
logues is furnished direct by the 
Armco publicity department. 

5. Transfers and stickers for 
the marking of products made of 
Armco Ingot Iron, such as are 
now being used by the different 
stove, washing-machine and re- 
frigerator companies. 

6. Newspaper or dealer-adver- 
tising—such as is carried through 
by dealers selling products made 
of Armco Ingot Iron. 

7. Street-car advertising — such 
as is now being carried on in 
local street-car campaigns to stim- 
ulate sales of certain articles 
made of Armco Ingot Iron. 

8. Window - displays, window- 
stickers and reprints of national 
magazine advertisements—such as 
is supplied to dealers who are 
the selling agents for the two or 
three hundred fabricators of in- 
got-iron products. 

Export advertising—showing 
the operation of Armco collateral 
advertising in all parts of the 
world, 

10. Distributor advertising — 
such as represented by Armco 
Ingot Iron distributors in all parts 
of the country who handle ingot 
iron in the sheet form and who 
serve the architects and builders 
and small individual buyers 
throughout the country. 
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Importance of Foreign 
Exchange to Exporters 





The subject of exchange must 
be given much consideration in 
order to determine the opportu- 
nities for export and import busi- 
ness with European countries, 
A. C. Pearson, general manager 
of the Dry Goods Economist told 
the members of the Editorial Con- 
ference of the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association, on 
November 25. Mr. Pearson had 
just returned from a_ three 
months’ trip through Europe. 

In discussing the 
question, Mr. Pearson said: 

“While money is not a true 
measure of price it is possible for 
us to use the more accurate yard- 
stick of services. In the terms of 
the amount of service which you 
can procure from other people in 
exchange for your own services 
or commodities there has not been 
a.very great change since 1914, 
but computed in money _ this 
change is large. However, in 
making comparisons between dif- 
ferent countries we have to select 
a normal, and, for the purposes of 
comparison, this normal should be 
the pound sterling of Great Brit- 
ain, as it buys practically the 
same amount of the exchange of 
the neutral countries as it did 
before the war. For example, the 
British pound sterling buys ap- 
proximately the same number of 
Spanish pesetas, Swiss francs and 
Dutch gilders as in 1914. The 
American dollar is at a great 
premium, due to the tremendous 
excess of exports over imports 
since 1914. Since we sell our mer- 
chandise in dollars the foreigner 
must seek dollars to pay us, and 
there has come about such a com- 
petition for dollars in foreign 
countries that they have naturally 
had to bid up to get them. 

“If you will make a diagram 
putting first the United . States 
having its exchange at a premium 
of 50 percent over the pound 
sterling, with second, Great Brit- 
ain and the neutral states; third, 
the remainder of the European 
allies, and fourth, the Central 
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Powers and new states like 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Jugo- 
Slovakia, you will see plainly just 
what the possibilities are of ex- 
port and import. 

“Those who expect an early 
remedy to this difference in ex- 
change have probably not studied 
just how this difference came 
about. It is only a symptom and 
no good doctor tries to cure sym- 
toms. He observes them carefully 
to find the real disease and then 
doctors that. This disease is the 
disparity between export and im- 
port and our manufacturers will 
be handicapped by this great pre- 
mium on the dollar until we make 
up the difference by increased im- 
ports, by long-time credits to 
foreign countries and by invest- 
ments abroad. Anything which 
greatly increases the number of 
American dollars abroad where 
the foreigner can obtain them te 
pay us for exports will contribute 
to the remedy of the exchange 
difficulty, but the principal change 
must come abroad in building up 
their industries, reducing their 
debts and deflating their cur- 
rencies.” 





“Printers’ Ink Monthly” Gives 
Practical Aid 


“Ora Hyciene” 

PitrssurcH, Pa., November 22, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

Here is. my check for two dollars, 
covering renewal billed me on Novem 
ber 15. 

The Monthly, splendid from Volume 
1, Number 1, a perfect magazine, actt- 
ally improves on perfection each and 
every month. 

“Wheels in the Air”—in the Novem- 
ber number—is a contribution to adver- 
tising literature that ought to be read 
and re-read by every copy writer in the 
land. 

I have just read it. And I am, 4s 
a result, going to revise several pieces 
of copy that were all ready for the 


printer, 
M. B. Massot, 
Business Manager. 





New Advertising Manager of 
“The Forum” 


Miss Marinobel Smith, formerly 
with the Brooklyn Eagle and the New 
York American, has been made adver 
tising manager of The Forum, which, 
as reported in Printers’ Inx of 
ber 28, has been bought by George 
Henry Payne. 
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ARCHITECTURE is a success—a success 
in that it has achieved a place second to 
none in the architectural field. This suc- 
éess is due largely to the editorial content, 
which best represents the spirit, ambitions 
and character of the architect, and which 
has won the sincere confidence of the archi- 
tectural profession. 


But, you say, where is the mark of suc- | 

































cess? In business, success is marked with 
the dollar sign, in literature by immortality. 


ARCHITECTURE claims solid ground for 
her success. From January, 1920 to June, 
1920, her circulation grew from 3,727 to 
4,320, an 11% increase over her nearest 
competitor. During the 12 months ns 
June 30, 1920, there was an 84% renewal o 


subscription. 

These facts mark the outward success of 
ARCHITECTURE. Going deeper we find 
that ARCHITECTURE won its place by 
its regard for the things that really seem 
to signify in the advancement of the archi- 
tectural profession. 


ARCHIIECIVRE 


Published by | 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HARLES 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Let Our Service 
Department Help You 
Put Your Proposition 
Over in Rochester 


We know this field from every angle and 
many times can tell in advance whether a 
product can be successfully marketed. 


Our trade investigations are thorough and 
accurate. We enjoy the hearty cooperation 
of distributors, wholesalers and retailers in 
every line of merchandise from hair nets to 
steam turbines. 


We have secured representation and dis- 
tribution for a number of standard products 
not only in Rochester, but also its forty- 
mile trading radius. 


Our routed lists of grocers, druggists, to- 
bacconists, confectioners, hardware dealers, 
automobile dealers and wholesalers’ in every 
kind of business within this radius are avail- 
able to any of our advertisers, 


Some big propositions have been “put over” 
. . P 

an Rochester with our help. We have the 
evidence to prove it. 


If you want to “get in right” in this pros- 
perous city of over 300,000, write us. 


Rochester Times-Union 


“The Paper that Goes Home” 
F. D. Wood, Advertising Manager 


J. P. McKINNEY J. P. McKINNEY, 
334 Fifth Ave., 122 So. Michigan Ave., 
New York, N. Y¥. Chicago, Ill. 


P. S—We can’t tell you all about it in one advertisement. 
More will foilow. 
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Advertising Comes Back to 
Santa Claus 


For Many Years He Was Looked upon as a Hackneyed and Taboo Pic- 
torial Theme, but He Is Now Hanging High with the Mistletoe 
and the Lighted Candle 


By S. C. 


you may not have noticed it, 
for the truth is just beginning 
to dawn in the advertising pages, 
but Santa Claus has been rein- 
stated. He has come back. He is 
again in the good graces of the 
modern advertising manager. 

It’s a timely, seasonable theme, 
so why not discuss it? Moreover, 
a real advertising problem is in- 
volved. 

For at least five years, adver- 
tising men shrugged their shoul- 
ders when it was suggested that 
Christmas campaigns incorporate 
pictures of merry old Kris 
Kringle. 

“Anything but that old duffer,” 
they exclaimed, and would have 
none of him. 

Their reason appeared plausible. 

Santa Claus had been done to 
death. Everybody had used him. 
He was an obsolete figure. And 
nobody believed in Santa Claus, 
anyhow, not even the children. 

He was taboo. 

It is often the case that adver- 
tising men grow weary of a 
theme that seems prosaic to them 
yet which is still acceptable to 
the public at large. That is one 
of the penalties of being too close 
to one’s own proposition. There 
is absolutely nothing to show or 
prove that Santa Claus has de- 
creased in popularity. One might 
as well assume that the entire 
idea of Christmas is a dead let- 
ter. Why not have a plum pud- 
ding without the, plums? 

We have read a great deal of 
late of the passing of the pretty 
girl in advertising. They say she 

been done to death. Some 
of our women experts in adver- 
ising cry her down as another 
obsolete. 

We want to see the day, in ad- 
Yertising or in any other phase of 
life, when a pretty girl is tire- 
149 
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some to the average person! It 
just can’t happen, that’s all. If 
this sort of reasoning were true, 
the Follies and the Winter Gar- 
den, after a few seasons of pretty 
girls, would give us a chorus 
of scrub ladies or silk-dressed 
plumbers. 


CHRISTMAS MEANS SANTA CLAUS 


For the past fifteen years the 
writer of these lines has made it 
his business to visit a certain large 
New York department store every 
Christmas week. It has come to 
his notice during these periods 
that the one sure-fire, unfailing 
feature is a make-believe Santa 
Claus, in the flesh, who receives 
youthful callers from a shimmer- 
ing Yuletide throne. They do not 
accept him any longer? Yes, but 
we have watched that crowded, 
jammed booth and seen the half- 
frightened little tots go up, and 
shake his hand and stand there, 
open-eyed. We know differently. 
Somebody who is over sophisti- 
cated has been talking and writ- 
ing too much. 

But to return to our subject: 
Santa Claus has returned to ad- 
vertising. — 

We set the fact down as an im- 
portant piece of information. The 
December periodicals are abrim 
with the jolly old fellow. He 
smiles out at us as he has never 
smiled before. In color and in 
black and white he is quite the 
hero of the day. 

Christmas has never seemed 
like Christmas without him. He 
has been taboo, as far as we can 
make out, because advertisers 
have felt too many were using 
him, 

In other words, one advertiser 
had the feeling that he should be 
able to copyright the Yuletide 
trade-mark to the exclusion of all 
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others. We are just wondering 
if this is not a false premise. 

There are thousands of break- 
fast table scenes, and more ,than 
thousands of pictures of happy 
grocers selling something or other 
to the housekeeper. Think how 
many pictures there are used, in 
current campaigns, of presidents 
and officers of big concerns gzth- 
ered around committee room 
tables. If advertising is to be be- 
lieved, all of the heads of a large 
corporation go into conference 
over anything from a piece of 
belting to the kind of lubricant 
used in the factory. 

We wonder, by actual count, 
how many scenes have been used, 
of the children tumbling out of 
bed mornings, because Mother has 
served Cream of Shredded Bran? 

All of this being true, it seems 
a bit unfair to bar Santa Claus, 
once in twelve months, because 
some other advertiser may have 
used him. As many delightful 
compositions and ideas can be 
built around old Kris Kringle as 
around a stack of wheats, or 
Father Time, or the herculean fig- 
ure that is supposed to symbolize 
power. 


DRUGGISTS MAKE A WINDOW 
POSTER OF IT 


It might interest the Colgate 
company to tell here, for the first 


time, the memo concerning its 
Christmas advertisement in col- 
ors. We have it down in our 


little note book. In our suburban 
town, we have seen nine full-page 
advertisements in color, torn from 
periodicals of the month and 
pasted in windows in most con- 
spicuous positions. 

This illustration portrayed San- 
ta Claus, jolly, fat, laughing, in 
his bright red suit, and bearing a 
pack of Colgate presents—just 
about to negotiate a chimney. The 
picture was painted in the Eng- 
lish spirit and was as bright and 
as optimistic in spirit as a Yule- 
tide gift card. It made one feel 
happy to see it—gave back a few 
lost illusions, Druggists, up our 
way, think enough of that adver- 
tisement to use it as a window 
poster. 
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Cream of Wheat pays tribute 
to Santa Claus this year. A 
in colors shows Santa seated ata 
table, while the well-known trade 
mark figure gives him a bowl of 
Cream of Wheat. It looks as if 
it might be welcome after a spin 
across the snows, too. 

In both of these color adver- 
tisements the artist has struck a 
new key, new compositions, at 
tractive settings. One does not re- 
semble the other, save in the 
Christmas spirit. 

Whitman & Son, of Philadel 
phia, have had Norman Price, 
who has made the old chap al- 
ways seem tremendously real, 
link Chris with the trade-mark of 
the Sampler package of candy. 
This figure is posed in a peculiar 
way and the artist has shown the 
trade-mark small and Santa very 
large, but in the identically same 
pose. Could anything in the pic- 
ture line be more appropriate at 
Christmas time than Santa Claus? 
We certainly doubt it. 

The editor of a dignified house 
magazine, dealing with export 
business, came to the hour of de- 
ciding upon a Christmas cover. 
Heretofore he had used shipping 
scenes and industrial views. He 
inquired as to what would be ap- 
propriate for the holiday issue. 

In a conference the executives 
were unanimous. 

“Why not Santa Claus?” they 
said. 

These were hard thinking, hard 
hitting business men, who deal in 
iron and steel and the sort of 
merchandise that it requires a 
steamship or a railroad freight 
car to deliver. 

So that house magazine is com- 
ing out with Santa Claus, in full 
color, on its cover. True, his 
pack is filled with automobiles 
and trains and boats and heating 
equipments, but what of it? 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company does not despise Santa 
Claus this season. From Carus0, 
up and down, the famous singers 
have gathered beneath a great 
Christmas tree, and we can al 
most hear the phonograph play- 
ing, “and all through the house, 
not a thing was stirring but some 
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“Better than ever before”— 


js the verdict of the architectural profession on 
the Fifteenth Edition of SWEET’S ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CATALOGUE. 


Improvements that have been especially com- 
mended are: 


1. The increased number of pages de- 
voted to working drawings and 
specification details. 


2. A new arrangement of catalogues in 
the book, following the order cus- 
tomarily employed in writing specifi- 
cations. 


3. A new system of indexing. 


By placing your catalogue in “Sweet’s,” you obtain 
the best possible chance of drawing the attention 
of the architect or the specification writer to your 
products at the time when he is selecting materials 
and equipment. 








In planning your 1921 campaign, make your cata- 
logue in “Sweet’s” the focal point of your sales effort. 


Let us give you an estimate of the cost of having 
your catalogue included in the Sixteenth Annual 
Edition of Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue, to be 
published in 1921. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THOMAS MADDOCK'S 
SONS COMPANY 


mother 
booklet 
bound in 


INTERLAKEN 











Printed by the Beers Press, Trenton, N. J. 
Bound by John A. Caraker, Trenton, N. J. 


The Thomas Maddock’s Sons 
Company, facturers of high- 
grade plumbing fixtures, bound its 
catalog in INTERLAKEN Book 
Cloth to make certain that it would 
withstand the hard usage that a 
plumber's catalog receives. And, 
in addition to insuring long life for 
the catalog, INTERLAKEN Book 
Cloth expressed, as no other cover 
material could, the pre-eminent 
quality of The Thomas Maddock’s 
Sons Company's line. 
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rats,” or words and music to that 
effect. 

What we like is the keeping of 
the Yuletide spirit alive. It means 
so much to the younger genera- 
tion and it is an inspiration to 
the older folks. 

We owe something to the Santa 
Claus lover who inspired the 
Christmas page for the Columbia 
Grafonola. The page gives us 
Santa Claus in his sleigh, still 
drawn by a bevy of skittish rein- 
deers. And Santa is bringing to 
your house and to mine all of the 
Columbia artists! 

Advertising must get over this 
idea that it is commonplace and 
stupid and conventional to intro- 
duce the Christmas spirit and all 
that goes with it in Christmas 
advertising. These elements are 
in the air at Yuletide. 

Even at the expense of asking 
advertising artists to draw pic- 
tures of Santa Claus when the 
June. roses are blooming, we in- 
sist that he is one of the most 
successful and potent of trade- 
marks in existence. 


International Paper Company’s 
Price Unchanged 


The International Paper Company 
has no intention of curtailing its news- 
print output, according to The Wall 
Street Journal. It is emphasized that 
it can dispose on contract of all the 
print paper which it can manufacture 
next year. 

In notifying its customers that the 
price for the first quarter of 1921 
would be six and one-half cents a 
pound, unchanged from the current 
quarter, this company has urged that if 
publishers find they can reduce their 
allotment for the coming year, it be 
informed since it can dispose of any 
excess tonnage to other newspapers. 
The company reports that it now has 
requests from its customers and other 
sources which are considerably in ex- 
cess of the estimated 1921 output. 


British Posting Company Sold 


_ The control of the Borough Billpost- 
ing Company, Limited, of England, has 
been obtained by Odhams Press, Lim- 
ited, ndon. ¥. S. Elias, managing 
director of Odhams Press, will direct 
the newly-acquired business. 


Norfolk, Va., “Tribune” 


Ceases Publication 
The Norfolk, Va. Tribune, an 
evening and Sunday newspaper, ceased 
Publication on November 20. 
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Channell Chemical Company 
Sales Estimated at Five 


Millions 

The Channell Chemical Company, 
Chicago, maker of “O-Cedar” polish, re- 
ports that sales to September 1 were 
$2,375,000.39. English sales of this 
product are now running at the rate of 
over one million dollars annually, This 
company estimates that the sales of this 
product, together with the sales of an- 
other -product, “Aladdin” dyes, will 
bring a total volume of about five mil- 
lion dollars. 

In a statement regarding the history 
of the company, C. A. Channell, presi- 
dent, gives much credit to advertising 
for the growth of business. Mr. Chan- 
nell says: 

“After many years of study and ex- 
periment, in 1908, I finally perfected 
the formula now used in the manufac- 
ture of O-Cedar Polish and began its 
manufacture. Study and experience had 
convinced me that the ideal decorative 
cleansing polish and proper method of 
sens had not been developed, and 
that the organization which would first 
place upon the market an ideal all- 
around polish for the manifold interior 
uses would meet with a cordial recep- 
tion on the part of all housewives, who 
are ever anxious to keep the surface of 
their furniture, floors, woodwork, etc., 
in the best appearance with the least 
labor and pains. 

“I need not recall the earlier steps in 
the history of the business. Suffice it 
to say that in spite of our limited capi- 
tal, O-Cedar immediately won the hearts 
of the American housewives. Advertis- 
ing, of course, was necessary, and we 
made our expenditures as liberal as pos- 
sible, keeping in mind the necessity of 
providing for the needs of our expand- 
ing business by constantly adding to our 
surplus.” 


Heinz Does Not Carry Good- 
Will on Books 


Not one dollar of good-will is carried 
on the books of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, which sells its food ucts 
under the trade-mark brand of “57 Va- 
rieties.”” 

The Heinz company now has twenty- 
five finishing factories in addition to 
the main plant at Pittsburgh, and has 
factories in England, S and Canada. 


It has 6,500 prperece scattered over 
d. Of 


the worl oO ese 900 are salesmen. 


J. A. Hagan Resigns 
J. A. Hagan has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Detroit Masonic 
News, because of ill health, He was 
formerly on the advertising staff of the 
Detroit Journal. 


of the Hy-Grade 
Credit Clothing Co., New York, and 
Sol Young, photographer, is now being 
laced by the Peck Advertising Agency, 
ex; New York. 


The advertisin 








Mysteries of “Double Entry” Are 
Laid Bare by Credit Men 


Strong Appeal to Bookless Merchants to Adopt Correct System 


O most men unfamiliar with 

its simple secrets, bookkeeping 
is a dark unfathomable mystery 
invented only to add confusion 
to disorder, provide fat jobs for 
auditors and enable correspond- 
ence schools to spend money on 
big-space advertising. Getting 
what you want out of a make-it- 
at-home recipe is mere child’s 
play beside getting satisfaction 
out of those brainstorm twins, 
Debit and Credit! 

Often a man will prove him- 
self a veritable genius on every 
other facet of business, but when 
it comes to replacing his most ex- 
cellent head with a system of 
books he only muddles himself 
into a hopeless mess. To him 
“double entry” is nothing but 
keeping one book to say, “Bill 
Jones owes me $100,” and another 
book to say, “I am owed $100 by 
Bill Jones”’—a foolishness that 
makes it necessary for him to 
hire more clerks. 

Incredible as it would seem, if 
the bankruptcy records did not 
vouch for the fact, there are many 
men running businesses in this 
country, goodly sized businesses, 
too, without any real system of 
bookkeeping, even of the simplest 
character. Lack of proper records 
showing how the business stands 
is admitted to be one of the com- 
monest causes of failures. 

From their bank balances these 
men know in a general sort of 
way whether or not they are mak- 
ing money in the long run. But 
it is not the long run that counts; 
it is the tight corner and the close 
shave—if they can be navigated 
safely, the long run will take care 
of itself as a rule—and the bank 
balance is not always a safe chart 
to steer by; it does not tell the 
whole story. 

Banks and credit associations 
all over the country are now mak- 
ing -big efforts to get this condi- 
tion rectified. So, too, are many 
large wholesale concerns. Busi- 
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ness service departments are be- 
coming common adjuncts to big 
progressive houses and they will- 
ingly assist merchants, free of 
charge, in all matter of correct 
business administration. Bankers 
and credit men, knowing the im- 
portance of properly kept books 
and the danger of their absence, 
are putting pressure on the men 
who do not keep such books. The 
merchant who cannot produce a 
properly drawn statement show- 
ing the position of his business at 
the moment is no longer’ finding 
the going easy when he seeks a 
new loan or credit rating. 


A BOOKLET FOR BETTER BOOKKEEPING 
PROCEDURE 


Through its business service de- 
partment, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has issued a 
booklet on bookkeeping, telling 
how to do it. Its title is “A Busi- 
ness Enterprise” and it is a primer 
on a simplified form of double 
entry, compressed into twenty- 
four pages, yet clearly and com- 
pletely explaining the method step 
by step. The method is so simple 
that only one book is necessary, a 
loose-leaf book with five indices 
marking off as many sections, one 
each for assets, liabilities, income, 
expenses and journal. This, with 
checkbook and file cases for bills 
and correspondence, is all that is 
required to enable a man to know, 
if he makes the entries as in- 
structed, exactly where his busi- 
ness stands at any moment. 

The need as well as the value of 
this booklet can be gathered from 
the fact that some banks have 
purchased as many as a thousand 
of them for distribution. 

“No merchant can be easy in 
mind and fair to his business 
creditors or bank, or even to the 
business public, who cannot tell 
whether or not his business enter- 
prise is making a profit,” says the 
credit men’s booklet. “The mer- 
chant should know, and not guess, 
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A LITTLE CORNER OF YOUR ESTABLISHMENT 
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soul simple to operate that a nov- 
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Moulding a Million Minds 
in South America 


to know your products and to buy them. This can 
suctessfully be done in the quickest and most eco- 
nomical way by advertising in the two largest 
weeklies: 


MUNDO-ARGENTINO 


Illustrated Weekly 
(190,000 guaranteed ) 


EL HOGAR 


Weekly Home Magazine 
(85,000 guaranteed ) 


More than a million readers or one-eighth of the 
entire population of this most prosperous Republic 
are reached thru these two mediums besides a 
great many in the adjoining Republics of Chile, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. 


The reading public of these countries is just as sus- 
ceptible to hhonest, straightforward and convincing 
advertising of a meritorious article as the American. 


Publishers 
LA EMPRESA EDITORIAL HAYNES, LTDA. 
Maipi 393 Buenos Aires 


For information regarding advertising rates, copies of publica- 
tions, etc., address: 


Export Advertising Agency, Chicago 
T. B. Browne, Ltd, N ew York 

Horatio Camps Co., New York 

Foreign Advertising & Service Co., New York 
Johnston Overseas Service, New York 

Roland Kay & Co., Chicago 

National Export Advertising Series, New York 
Etc., ete. 
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that the price at which he sells 
an article, or the price at which 
he contracts to do work, will 
cover: the exact cost of the ar- 
ticle, or the exact cost of the 
material and labor used in the 
contract; the proportionate cost of 
conducting the business which the 
article or contract should bear; 
with a little for his living; and 
something besides. This can only 
be done by keeping certain rec- 


s. 

The booklet closes by saying, 
“If, after reading this story of a 
Business Enterprise, the reader 
feels that he is not yet qualified 
to undertake the opening of and 
the keeping of a simple system 
of books, then it is suggested 
that he get in touch with one of 
the largest concerns from whom 
he buys most goods, or his bank, 
and ask for the help of their busi- 
ness service manager or credit 
man, 

“In conclusion, when you have 
laid a foundation by beginning 
the system outlined, faithfully 
recording your transactions from 
month to month, your next step 
will be a natural one, and will 
help to preserve your investments 
and your profits.” 





Robert E. Ramsay Gives 
Advertising Statistics 


The total national investment in ad- 
vertising in 1919 was more than §$1,- 
304,000,000, Robert E. Ramsay, director 
of ‘sales promotion, publicity and ad- 
vertising of the American Writing Pa- 
per Company, told the Advertising Club 
of Indianapolis. 

The sum invested in advertising last 
year, he said, equaled five times the 
entire gold production of the United 
States in the last thirty-five years. He 
said it might also be represented as 
twice the earnings of the Standard Oil 
Company for the seven-year period of 
1912 to 1918. 

It is estimated, he said, that $600,- 
000,000 went into all forms of news- 
Paper advertising and $300,000,000 into 
all forms of direct advertising. 


F. D. Papin with St. Louis 
Agency 

Frank D. Papin, formerly with the 
St. Louis Republic as city editor, and 
io was recently with the Interstate 
Grocer, has joined the staff of the 
John Ring, Jr., Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. 
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Chicago School of Journalism 


to Open Soon 
With the plants of Chicago daily 
newspapers available as laboratories for 
students, The yeoum Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University 
is to be established within the next few 
months. The new school has been made 
poate by the Colonge, Tribune, which 

8 agreed to stand ind it financially. 

The plan of the school, while not 
complete, has proceeded far enough to 
make possible the following announce- 
ment: 

1, Afternoon and evening classes will 
be established in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity | for the convenience of 
newspaper workers in Chicago who de- 
sire to take the courses before or after 
the day’s labor. 

2. At Evanston, the School of Jour- 
nalism will be established for beginners 
in journalism who contemplate a news- 

per career. This will be a regular 

our-year course and will be exhaustive. 
The afternoon and evening class in 
Chicago will comprise a two-year course 
for newspaper workers now actively en- 
gaged in newspaper work. 





New Accounts with Grieg & 


Ward 

Grieg & Ward, Inc., Chicago, are 
now handling the accounts of the Hy- 
san Mfg. Co., Chicago, maker of 
“Bozo—the Cleaner,” a washing com- 
pound; Tallman, Robbins & Co., Chi- 
cago, loose-leaf accounting systems; 
Industrial Appliance Co., hicago, 
flour-milling process, and A. E. White 

Co., hicago, cost and auditing 
systems. 





With “Current History 
Magazine” 

Don L. Stedfeld, formerly connected 
with the Indiana Daily Times, of In- 
dianapolis, in charge of automobile ad- 
vertising and automotive editor, has 
joined the advertising department of 
the Current History Magazine, pub- 
lished by the New York Times Com- 
pany. 


David Lampe Will Return to 


Baltimore 

David Lampe has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Parker-Bridget 
Co., Washington, D. C., and will re- 
turn to The Hub, Bolimere, Md., as 
advertising peneges Lampe 
started with The Hub Pe. ‘five years 
ago as assistant advertising manager. 








Western Railways Advertise 
through Kelley 


The Martin V. Kelley Company, 
through its Chicago office, is placing 
the combination advertising of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railways. 
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THE 
HOME 
PAPER 


HE statements made to 

the A. B. C. by pub- 
lishers for the period end- 
ing September 30, 1920, 
show The Sunday News 
with an average net paid 
circulation of 223,809. The 
same reports show the Sun- 
day News with 27,000 more 
local trading territory cir- 
culation—the kind that 
counts in advertising results 
—than the other Sunday 
paper has in all. Detroit and 
Michigan together. The 
News Sunday is the only 
issue in Michigan that ever 
equalled the circulation of 
the weekday News. 





SUNDAY AS WELL AS DAILY 


“Always In The Lead” 
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Consumers Not Getting Bene- 
fit of Price Reduction 


The fall in wholesale prices generally 
has been quite material, but the good 
effects of this have not yet reached 
the consumer. As we pointed out 
last week, the retailer is janis in 
the way of active trade by holding 
up his goods at a price which to the 
consumer, knowing of wholesale re 
ductions, seems unreasonable. A pe 
riod of dulness and hesitancy invari- 
ably comes after a sharp fall in prices. 
This period comes to an end when 
the lower prices attract the neral 
consumer, but no increase in buyin 
can take place until goods are offer 
down. The retail buyer complains that, 
while a show of cutting prices is 
made by the retail merchant, it is 
found, upon investigation, that it is 
only the things that nobody. wants or 
the shop-worn or shoddy articles that 
have been reduced to any extent. 
When the buyer comes to price thin 
of use and value, he finds these hardly 
reduced at all and is, consequently, 
indignant. 

holesale prices have fallen 20 
cent or more in the last six mon 
It is reasonable to assume that when 
the benefit of these reductions reaches 
the general consumer, then a ri 
of buymg will start in, and for a 
time at least the price reduction will 
cease. To reach actual pre-war levels 
may take a long time. he Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank points to the 
fact that it took prices twelve years 
to fall less than 50 per cent toward 
pre-war levels after, the Napoleonic 
wars. Two years after the Civil War, 
also, when prices had fallen 12 per 
cent from 1865 to 1866, a recovery 
followed the break and prices did not 
reach a 50 per cent decline from 1865 
levels until more than ten years later, 
—‘Bache Review,” New York. 





San Francisco Bank Starts 


“Thrift” Campaign 

The Security Savings Bank, of San 
Francisco, has planned an advertising 
campai which seeks to inculcate 
thrift through a savings idea, tied up to 
the seasons—Christmas, vacation time, 
the hunting season, income-tax yi 
season, etc. “Join the Security Thri 
Club and provide for Christmas the 
Coupon Way” is the caption for the 
first advertisement. 





Cleveland Manager for 
Brotherton-Knoble Co. 


_ Dwight M. Riley, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Printz, Biederman 
Co., Cleveland, is in charge of the new 
Cleveland office of the Brotherton 
Knoble Company, Detroit. 





Singleton Joins Fidelity Agency 
John F. Singleton, formerly owner 
of the Singleton Advertisin ompany, 
of Cleveland, has joined , Bw with 
The Fidelity Advertising Agency. 
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THE 6 STEPS 


IN DOING BUSINESS WITH 


The Direct Advertising Corporation 





PERHAPS you have been won- 
dering just how you can do 
business with The Direct Advertis- 
ing Corporation (Specialists in the 
production of Letters, Booklets, 
Folders, Broadsides, and complete 
Direct Advertising Campaigns). 
You hardly know just how to go 
‘about entering into negotiations 
with us. So we are presenting 
here, for your guidance, the six 
simple steps which outline our com- 
plete method of operation. 


1—You write to us, outlining 
your general problems, and telling, 
as comprehensively as possible, ex- 
actly what you wish to accomplish. 
2—We carefully consider your 
problems, and write to you, asking 
for such additional information as 
may be necessary in enabling us to 
gain a thorough understanding of 
your particular proposition. 
3—You answer our specific ques- 
tions, and furnish any additional 
data which you feel will prove of 
interest and value to us. 
4—Following a careful study of 
the available material, and such 
research and investigation as may 
be necessary, our Advisory Board 
of seven practical merchandising 
men will prepare a detailed Analy- 
sis of your selling problems, your 
product and your methods of dis- 


tribution, together with a definite 
set of Recommendations. 


5—You receive and study our 
Analysis, prepared for you, to meet 
the needs of your business. Then, 
if you find our Recommendations 
adequate, you accept them, either 
in whole, or with such additions or 
modifications as may be determined 
advisable after a conference. 


6—We begin the actual produc- 
tion of your Direct Advertising 
campaign, submitting all copy, in 
manuscript form, for your ap- 
proval, as well as final proofs of 
all mailing pieces, so that you may 
judge in advance the actual ap- 
pearance of the completed cam- 
paign, and make any necessary 
changes. 


Let us make perfectly clear to 
you that at no time in your pre- 
liminary negotiations with this cor- 
poration do you obligate yourself 
to the expenditure of one penny of 
money. You merely agree to care- 
fully consider and promptly report 
upon any ideas or suggestions 
which we may present. Isn’t that 
fair and square? 


And now, won’t you take the first 
step today? Find out just WHAT 
the Direct Advertising Corporation 
can do for you! 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


535-A North Capitol Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board 


BURTON BIGELOW, President 
MAXWELL DROKE, Vice-President 





A. J. RANDALL, Secretary 
B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 
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The Lightner Publications 


Central Service Office: 


66A Board of Trade Building 
CHICAGO | 








GuLF MArINE REGISTER 
NEW ORLEANS 


A Journal of Marine and Ship- 
ping covering the Southern Ports. 
Official Organ of the Interstate 
Inland Waterways League and 
Foreign Freight Brokers and For- 
warding Agents’ Association. 





Tue Rice JouRNAL 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Twenty-third Year. Exclusive 
Publication in its field. World-wide 
Circulation among Rice Growers, 
Dealers and Millers. Covers thor- 
oughly the rice growing States of 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and 
California. 





PEANUT PROMOTER 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


The Most Unique Publication in 
the World. Reaches Peanut Grow- 
ers and By-Product Manufacturers. 
A revelation of this Great Indus- 
try. A hundred es on peanut 
topics. Four million acres of pea- 
nuts in the South. 





Tue Bean-Bac 
LANSING, MICH. 
Devoted to the Bean and Pea 


Industries, circulating in all the 
Bean-Growing States. Exclusive 


wing States of 7 New 
Fork tate, Colorado, lifornia, 
New Mexico. 





Fish & Oyster REporRTER 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A Journal in the Interests of 
Commercial Fishing. Covers the 
South particularly. Circulates 
among Fishiug-Boat Owners, Can- 
ning Factories, Shi Whole- 
salers, Etc. News and information 
on the important Shrimp, Oyster 
and Sea-Food Industry. 





— A monthly journal circulating 


ll 








PROPRIETARY RECORD 
McCLURE BLDG., ATLANTA 


among 6,000 manufacturers of pat- 
ent medicines and proprie ar- 
ticles. Splendid atte 
dium for manufacturers of boxes, 
cartons, bottles, containers, labels, 
chemicals, ingredients, etc. Exclu- 
sive in its field. 





STRAWBERRY ITEMS 
HAMMOND, LA. 

A wonderful little journal de- 
voted to the important Strawberry 
Industry. Published in the heart 
of the largest Strawberry growing 
center, and covering the entire 
country, reaching Growers, Ship- 
pers, Buyers, Preservers, etc, 
Only publication of its kind. 


Sweet Potato BULLETIN 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Devoted to the — and grow- 
ing Sweet Potato ert reach- 
ing Growers, Shippers, uring 
Kilns, Storage Plants, Etc.’ This 
— is valued at $150,000,000 an- 
nually. Published in the largest 
Sweet Potato Producing Sections 
in the World. 


Syrup & Morasses News 
NEW ORLEANS 

A monthly journal devoted to 
the Syrup and Molasses Industry 
Growing, Manufacturing, By-Prod- 
ucts, Marketing, Etc. Published in 
the World’s Greatest Syrup and 
— Market. Exclusive in its 
eld. 


Tue County AGENT and 


Farm Bureau 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., 
CHICAGO 











Devoted to the great profession 
of Agricultural Leadership. Reach- 
ing 7,000 County Agents, Farm Ad- 
visors, Home Demonstrators, Ex- 
tension Workers, Etc. Eight years 
of age. Exclusive journal of its 


















kind, Circulated in every State in 
the American Union. 
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The Advertised Line a 
Stabilizing Factor 





(Continued from page 6) 


depression, unemployment, stag- 
nation and general waste and 
misery will be gone through 
-) ” 


with. 

President Sabin of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company refers to the 
situation as being one of “frozen 
credits” and says that retailers 
must readjust their prices down- 
ward before these ‘frozen credits 
can be thawed out. This means 
that the retailers must take the 
first loss, which most of them 
are unwilling to do, and as a re- 
sult we are told the consumer has 
gone on strike in some lines, par- 
ticularly textiles. 

But all of this is in contradic- 
tion to the experience of adver- 
tisers like the Campbell Company. 
Buyers of Campbell’s Soups have 
not gone on strike because of the 
high price. On the other hand, 
the long advertising history of 
the company has culminated in ex- 
actly the opposite situation. 
Through the years of prosperity 
advertising has been used to 
bring the volume of production to 
the highest peak and the retail 
selling price to the lowest. It is 
part of the company’s policy to 
guarantee the middleman against 
decline in price. Every Campbell 
invoice bears the following notice: 

Campbell’s Soups and Beans, 
except in No. 10 cans, are guaran- 
teed to the extent of warehouse 
stocks of our direct customers 
within the continental limits of the 
United States, omitting Alaska, 
for 120 days from date of ship- 
ment, should decline be made in 
our prices in their city. 

“The same price guarantee of 
120 days from date of shipment 
applies to Tomato Sotip except 
that, with this particular kind, no 
guarantee will extend beyond 
‘June 30th, 1921. 

“In effect July 1, 1920.” 

In a recent issue of its house 
Magazine the company said to its 
ers: 

“We consider the trade prac- 
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THE COST OF 
DOING WITHOUT 


Our service gives you in- 
stant answer to a million 
questions covering over 
6,000 publications in the 
United States and Canada. 
It will save you 50 to 500 
hours per year. 


The latest, up-to-the- 
minute information em- 
bracing detailed advertis- 
ing rates, circulation 
analysis, mechanical re- 
quirements and other im- 
portant information, about 
every daily newspaper, all 
farm papers, general mag- 
azines, women’s publi- 
cations, mail order jour- 
nals, trade, class and tech- 
nical periodicals available 


in ten seconds. 


Revised monthly ‘ and 
used by practically the 
entire advertising pro- 
fession. 


Copy on Approval 


Pin this advertisement 
to your letterhead, and we 
will send you a current 
copy on a 10-day free trial 
basis. 


154 West Fort Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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lifornia 





Le 


akland, C 
The fastest growing manufactur 
city on the Pacifie Coast. 


{ The Heinnicn CHEMICAL CoM- 


( PANY of Minneapolis, a large cor- 






poration whose operations are upon 
nation-wide scope, has taken a lease 
of a. building now in course of erec- 







tion for its special purposes. 
{ The Heinrich CHEMICAL CoM- 
PANY, at its new plant in Oakland, 
will manufacture home remedies, toi- 
let soaps, perfumes and other articles 
for sale throughout California and 
Pacific coast states. Two hundred 
and fifty salesmen of the company 
will have their headquarters here. 


























You cannot 
cover Oakland 
and the East 
Bay cities 
without the 
use of the 
Oakland 
Tribune 
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tice known’ as ‘Seller’s guarantee 
against his own decline in mar- 
ket? as of very special value at 
the present moment, operating as 
it does to create and maintain 
confidence. 

“We labor under the necessity 
of keeping our plant continually 
fed with orders, so that produc- 
tion may be uninterrupted and 
overhead costs kept at a minimum, 
This uninterrupted distribution 
can best be obtained by relieving 
the distributor of the risk of loss 
through a possible decline in the 
market for our goods actually in 
his warehouse. 

“It is of vital importance to 
us that Campbell’s Soups and 
Beans reach the consuming pub- 
lic at the lowest prices con- 
sistent with fair and equitable 
profits to ourselves and to the 
distributors in the trade. Our 
merchandising policy has there- 
fore eliminated the speculative 
element so far as it has been pos- 
sible with commodities that are 
bought and sold by second and 
third hands. 

“We regard the consumers as 
our customers and the jobbers as 
our distributing-agents, therefore, 
should we make a decline, this 
price should become effective with 
stocks in warehouses of these dis- 
tributing agents in just the same 
manner as though they were our 
actual, local branch houses and 
just as such decline would affect 
finished products warehoused at 
point of production. In the event 
of a decline, the consumer re 
ceives the benefit of the lower 
price immediately, salesmen at 
once quoting the lower price list J 
to retailers for prompt shipment 
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from jobbers’ stocks.” othes 
What can the commercial in- LO 
terests of this country do to stabi Jot 
lize business conditions at the 
present time? The mortar of the Je 


war shot the cost-of-living bolt to 
a prodigious height. According 
to many observers the bolt has at 
tained its utmost altitude. A truef 
picture is that the peaks and pits 
of business prosperity rise < 

fall within such a narrow margig——— 
as to be barely perceptible in the 
receding wake of time, just 
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PECIMEN PAGE FROM AN ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN PLANNED AND EXECUTED 
BY SMITH ENDICOTT COMPANY 
WE WORK W/TH AND FOR OUR CLIENT 
IN ADVERTISING STONE & WEBSTER 
SERVICE 


SMITH ENDICOTT COMPANY 


BARRETT SMITH, PRESIDENT 
ADVERTISING 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. J 
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the mountains and valleys of the 
sphere are indistinguishable a few 
miles out into space. It is the av- 
erage that counts—the quotient 
of the sum divided by the number 
of its terms, as’ 5, 12, 9 and 2 is 
a total of 28, which divided by 
4 makes an average of 7. “Noth- 
ing,” says the life insurance ac- 
tuary, “is so wumecertain as the 
length of the individual life.” 

Considered, therefore, in terms 
of average there is nothing dis- 
turbing in the present situation 
except the race-old fear of the 
unknown. What can be done to 
make that fear neutral and in- 
ert?—if that be a good thing. Does 
the acid solution of the times 
need an alkali, and if so, where 
can it be found? 

To offer advertising as a stabi- 
lizing agent to reduce the scope 
of the fluctuations within the 
margin will seem to all who have 
not tried it to be a solution with- 
out point, substance or contents. 
To the man who has never ad- 
vertised, or the one who has 
looked upon it as a pastime for 
over-prosperous corporations—the 
golf of business—the advice will 
seem ill-timed. It might be il- 
luminating if all such would read 
a communication recently sent out 
by the sales manager of the Camp- 
bell company, to its salesmen: 

“There have been times in the 
past few years when you have 
seen fly-by-night brands, and even 
some of the more _ substantia] 
houses that put out side lines of 
soups and beans, get away with 
a fair block of business, especially 
when we have been short of stock. 
It seemed then that all these years 
of sales work, advertising and 
quality in stabilizing Campbell’s 
as the gilt-edge investment in 
soups and beans did not give us 
such a secure position after all. 

“We wager you have no doubts 
on that subject to-day. Certainly 
the jobbers and retailers have not. 
On a recent trip in the Middle 
West we found few enough or- 
ders being placed for any gro- 
cery items, but the fly-by-nights 
and side lines and off-brands 
were getting no attention at all. 
private-label brands of large 
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The 
Morning 


Record 


Meriden, 
Connecticut 


The tone of 
utterances 


The character of its news 

and 

The refined quality of its 
features 

Assure its permanency in 


The Best Homes 











its editorial 


First 


In circulation 

In volume of Want Ads 

In local display advertising 

In national display advertis- 
ing of the better class, 


Lowest ADVERTISING 
Rates Per THOUSAND OF 
CIRCULATION. 


Member of A. B. C. since 1915. 


Gilman Nicoll & Ruthman, western 
advertising representatives, Tribune 
Building, Chicago. 


ALL EASTERN advertising handled 
DIRECT. 
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Eastern 
Magazine 
Salesman 


Wanted 


He is wanted for 
a REAL position 
by one of the lead- 
ing and most pro- 
gressive woman’s 
fashion magazines 
in the country. 


The proposition 
will be left un- 
determined until 
the right man is 
chosen, then we 
will make it as 
big as the man 
himself. 


Past records, 
knowledge of the 
field and acquaint- 
anceship among 
eastern advertising 
agencies will be 
considered impor- 
tant factors. 


Write us who you 
are and what you 
have done and we 
will show you what 
you can do with us. 


Address 
W. D., Box 23 
Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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local jobbers were at a standstill, 

“In a. word, in times of busi- 
ness stress the trade clear out the 
cats and dogs they have collected, 
and it is some time after a sell- 
er’s market returns before 
make another collection of shelf- 
warmers. In the meantime their 
investments very sensibly go to 
the standard, easily sold brands. 
This, fortunately, places our prod- 
ucts in a very strong position in 
comparison with unknown brands, 
and while orders may continue to 
be placed cautiously for some 
little time, the fact that we have 
for years built our business along 
quick turnover lines has made the 
Red-and-White Label represent to 
the grocer one of his quickest 
assets. 

“Do not think we are fooled 
into believing that our superior 
position in the trade is going to 
do more than make the trade feel 
secure 
needs. They will not all do that 
unless persuaded by our sales- 
men. In fact, in our opinion, the 
strenuous sales work of ten years 
ago will be needed this winter 
to keep many retailers from ac- 
tually running out of our prod- 
ucts. There will -be stiff com- 
petition for the retailer’s dollar. 
He and the jobber are cleaning 
house. During the war, to keep 
goods in stock, they had to double 
their inventory. Now they are 
trying in a few weeks to cut their 
running stocks in half. The trade, 
and even the consumers, were 
buying more than they were 
using. To-day they are buying 
less than they are consuming, and 
the difference in the current turn- 
over can easily show business to 
be 50 per cent less good than the 
actual current consumption. 

“People, to live, must eat, 
drink and breathe. Judging by 
the size of the orders being re 
ceived, a great many people would 
seem to have stopped breathing. 
The truth of the matter is that 
the food business is better than 
it appears to be, but we must 
work mighty hard for the orders. 
Sometimes we forget how m 
advertising has had to do, and is 
doing, in making Campbell’s a gilt 
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“Hendricks’ Commercial Regis- 
ter” is recognized throughout 
the world as the standard guide 
for buyers and sellers in finding 
names and addresses of manu- 
facturers, dealers and consum- 
ers of products of every kind. 








“Look it up 
in Hendricks” 


@ The reply to thousands of daily inquiries for ade- 
quate, authoritative lists of sources of supply in 
business houses the world over is, “Look it up in 


Hendricks.” 


For whatever purpose they are 
wanted, Hendricks has ‘the 
standard lists of buyers and sell- 
ers in the Electrical, Engineer- 
ing, Hardware, Iron, Mechani- 
cal, Mill, Mining, Quarrying, 
Railroad, Steel, Architectural, 
Contracting, Chemical and kin- 
dred industries. 

Because of its careful compi- 
lation, its accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness; because it contains 
over forty-eight thousand classi- 
fications of trades and indus- 
tries; and because its indexing 
makes consultation easy, Heu- 
dricks’ has become the accepted 
teference book for these lists. 


The advertisers who want to 
insure 100% circulation among 
live “prospects” use the pages of 
the Register. This is the medium 
of no waste circulation—every 
owner of the book uses it to find 
the names, addresses and de- 
scriptive matter of the firms 
listed and advertised between its 
covers. 

Hendricks’ Register offers an 
entire year’s advertising life, 
certainty of the user’s attention, 
widespread distribution and 
maximum efficiency of circula- 
tion for your sales message—all 
at an unusually small expense. 
Send for descriptive circular and 
advertising rates. 


Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 
Departmental Member Association of North American Directory Publishers 





HENDRICKS’ COMMERCIAL REGISTER 
of the UNITED STATES 


Henry H. Burdick, Treasurer and Managing Director 


70 Fifth Avenue and 2 West 13th St., New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco 
1202 Hearst Building 


Toronto 
160 Bay St. 


Chicago 
508 So. Dearborn St. 
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ELECTRICAL 


ETCHING 


lectrical etching by the 

Weeks Process has re- 
cently been installed in our en- 
graving plants in New York and 
Philadelphia. Plates etched by 
this revolutionary pracess have 
a depth and cleanliness that is far 
superior to the average plates 
produced by the older methods. 
Their superiority is not only 
demonstrated in the printed 
results, but is particularly 
apparent where electrotypes 
are made for long runs. It is a 
pleasure to announce to our 
customers that we now have 
this added resource to offer 
them for the finest production 
. of color plates and half-tones. 


THE’ ‘BECK, 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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edge, ready-cash asset line to the 
retailer. We repeat the expression 
because, with your variations, it’s 
the thought that we think will to- 
day attract the trade’s attention 
more than any other. We some- 
times forget the importance of 
advertising, but this is the time 
for us to remember, and fur- 
thermore, to make the trade 
remember, not only the strength 
of Campbell’s that has been built, 
but that this strength is being 
builded stronger and _ stronger 
every month. A summing up of 
our soup and beans advertising 
is enclosed. Considering the cir- 
culation and your knowledge of 
magazines read in your district, 
you can form a very definite idea 
of the advertising force that has 
been and continues to be ahead 
of you and behind you to support 
your sales.” 

Think of the money that the 
Campbell company has spent in 
advertising—the pledge of its 
faith in the commercial stability 
of this country. Think of what 
it has done to create a market 
for canned soups, and that it 
thereby paved the way for many 
other concerns to make and sell 
canned soups, many of which did 
so without advertising expendi- 
ture or at least with an expendi- 
ture much less than it would have 
been without Campbell advertis- 
ing. Is it any wonder that unad- 
vertised brands, referred to in the 
foregoing letter as “fly-by-nights, 
side lines and private-label 
brands” are the ones to disappear 
in times of business stress. and 
that the known, established and 
advertised line is the solid ground 
beneath the feet of retailer, mid- 
dieman and manufacturer? 

The advertising history of the 
company began in 1899—twenty- 
one years ago. The first expen- 
diture consisted of. $4,264 for a 
third of the run of New York 
Surface cars for a year. Close to 

,000 is spent each year in a 
Single weekly publication to-day. 
Every form of publicity is or has 

used — national monthly, 
weekly and women’s publications, 
Street cars, posters, painted signs, 
newspapers, subway and elevated 
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stations, and all sorts of sup- 
plementary advertising, such as 
window displays, dealers’ hangers 
and signs. 

The company makes a line of 


twenty-one different kinds of 
canned soups and one kind of 
canned pork and beans. Before 
it engaged in the soup business 
the company was known as the 
Joseph Campbell Preserve Com- 
pany, and did a general packing 
and canning business in preserves 
and vegetables. The growth and 
progress of the company was 
slight. 

In 1898 the decision was reached 
to go into the canned soup field. 
There were other companies in 
the field, putting out soups at 25 
and 35 cents a can. After a year’s 
study, a 10-cent can was selected 
as one which would be a big seller, 
and the advertising campaign 
launched. At this time five dif- 
ferent kinds of soups were made. 
By 1912 the varieties totaled 
twenty-one. There are at present 
two or three more than this. 

For sixteen years or more 
Campbell’s Pork and Beans were 
sold without advertising support, 
except for certain street car adver- 
tising that appeared from time to 
time in various large cities. The 
first magazine advertisement ap- 
peared in May, 1919. At this time 
the sales volume was as great as 
that of any other brand on the 
market, accomplished, of course, 
in large part by reason of the 
tremendous momentum that ad- 
vertising had put into the name, 
Campbell’s, supplemented by the 
work of an efficient sales organi- 
zation. Such a situation is dan- 
gerous—it so often leads to fal- 
lacious reasoning. Advertising ex- 
perience is full of examples of 
where a leader was looked to 
carry one or two unadvertised 
items without adding to the ad- 
vertising investment. This can 
happen only for a while. Even- 
tually the new member of the 
family must learn to walk alone. 
It must establish itself with the 
public as something meritorious 
on its own account, not because 
it is the little brother of the 

When, therefore, a new 
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Sales & Adver- 
tising Manager 


Under whose direction present and 
previous employers’ sales have made 
yearly increases of 30%, 404%, 454, 
604, 804, 150% (no war work— 
non-war industry) — who has per- 
sonally closed $1,000 to $10,000 
orders — whose catalogs and sales 
letters have secured direct by mail 
orders as high as $2,600 each. 


Open for position where ten years 
experience in sales management, 
planning and preparation of cat- 
alogs, direct mail and other sales 
literature both dealer and consumer, 
can be used to advantage. 


“Phila,” Box 24, Printers’ Ink 


We --You 


We 
































want a_ creative 
writer 

—to prepare better than ordi- 
nary printed matter 

—to write sales letters that 
will sell 

—to analyze the sales prob- 
lems of advertisers and 
prospects 

—to compile briefs 

—to conduct researches 


You should be a native 
Gentile 
—preferably under thirty 
—of acceptable education and 
training 
—familiar with technical pub- 
lishing preferred 






















We are the largest pub- 

lication of our kind 
—located in New York City 
Put your detailed past, salary 
and photo, if re in a 
letter addressed to “H. A,” 
Box 29, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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product is brought out without 
advertising and jumps to a large 
sale by reason of its name and 
lineal relationship to the leader, 
there is always danger that it will 
be left to itself too long. The 
sales volume can not be brought 
up and up except by advertising, 
for which many substitutes have 
been sought in vain. 

In May, 1919, Campbell’s Pork 
and Beans, a new product, made 
its little bow to the world through 
magazine advertising. It is not 
yet so well known to the public’as 
the line of soups nor are the sales 
as large. But the soups had a twen- 
ty-year advertising start. The 
pork and beans will get the bene- 
fit of the soups’ experience and 
should, if the present advertising 
policy is continued, make as good 
a record in a shorter time. 

Every advertising executive will 
find an exceedingly valuable lesson 
in Campbell copy—its extraor- 
dinary simplicity. To appreciate 
this, it is only necessary to con- 
sider a few other ways in which 
the story might be told. For ex- 
ample, there is a tremendously in- 
teresting manufacturing process 
that would make splendid adver- 
tising material The company 
maintains an experimental farm 
in charge of an expert agricul- 
turalist who instructs the farmers 
that supply the company with raw 
products how to get the best re- 


sults. There is also a story of 
wonderful kitchens and erudite 
chefs. In a business such as 


Campbell’s advertising materials 
could be found in every vegetable 
and food element that goes into 
the product. 

In view of what might be done, 
what is being done? Three fea- 
tures distinguish Campbell adver- 
tising and have for years—the 
“Campbell Kids,” the jingles and 
the red-and-white can. 

Campbell advertising is aimed 
first at the child for attention and 
then at the mother—through the 
child to the mother. 

How many advertising men 
know the difference between a 
Campbell soup advertisement and 
one on pork and beans? How 
many know that the company 
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Those creating and using adver- 
tising will be interested in an im- 
portant announcement concerning 


GUERNSEY MOORE 


His work as a designer has 
played a definite part in the 
development of both edi- 
torial and advertising for- 
mat. His services are now 


more generally available 
through the Associated Art- 
ists of Philadelphia, 1630 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


ViVAV 


V 
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Scott & Scott, INc. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


to competent MAIL ORDER 


Copy Writers 


Write for appointment, or phone H. H. Sherman, 
Vice-Pres. Negotiations strictly confidential. 


IMPORTANT. Success- 
ful mail order work re- 
quires about 100% plus 
the usual high-class pub- 
licity capability. Do 
not ask us to train you; 
we have not the time. 
Much of our work is 
used in several coun- 
tries and translated into 
various languages; there- 
fore the use of correct, 
simple English is essen- 
tial We cannot use 
temperamentalists or 
geniuses. 


KEEPTHISADV’T 
If engaged now, you 
may wish to make a 
change. later. 


will pay 


Highest 





Salaries 





and what we say we do. we do do 





SCOTTe SCOTT 


INCORPORATED 











C220 West 42°99 >< New York City 




















S/ 
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makes or advertises pork and 
beans? Are both products fea- 
tured in the same advertisement? 
Oh, you advertising men who 
credit the public with knowing so 
much about your products! The 
writer found an advertising man, 
not a young one, either, who has 
purchased Campbell’s soups for 
years, who subscribes and reads 
regularly a weekly publication 
containing a Campbell advertise- 
ment in every issue, who did not 
know that the company put out 
canned pork and beans, and since 
January, 1920, twenty-two full- 
page advertisements on pork and 
beans have appeared in the pub- 
lication he reads so regularly. 
When can an advertiser be sure 
that he has reached maximum ef- 
fectiveness ? 

In lay-out and general appear- 
ances—this does not mean copy 
—the pork and bean advertise- 
ments differ from soup advertise- 
ments in one important respect— 
they do not feature the kids and 
thymes. There is good psychol- 
ogy back of the idea. The pres- 
ence of them in one and the ab- 
sence in the other makes each 
series of advertisements more 
conspicuous than it would be 
otherwise. 

The advertising policy of the 
company is an asset to the nation. 
Scores of other concerns pursue 
the same policy. Their achieve- 
ments are in no iota less impor- 
tant or noteworthy than the com- 
pany whose history has been here 
outlined. There are, however, 
hundreds and thousands of ‘occa- 
sional and non-advertisers to 
whose calm consideration the ex- 
ample of Joseph Campbell Com- 
pany is recommended. Three 
points about it are worth remem- 
bering: 1. Advertising is a part 
of the company’s existence, like 
its payroll. 2. The advertising 
policy is simple but permanent. 
3. The business is built upon 
quality. 

One of the best jingles the firm 
ever used is the following: 


We blend the best with careful pains 
In skilful combination, 

And every single can contains 

Our business reputation. 
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& 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Value in dollars of Live Stock 
in Southern States: 
Georgia - - 202 million 
Mississippi - 167 “ 
Kentucky- - 165 “ 
Tennessee- - 160 “ 
Alabama - - I51 “ 
North Carolina 146 “ 


Virginia - - 135 
South Carolina 113 “ 


Georgia Leads and The 
Journal Leads Georgia 


The Man Who 
Sells the Razor 


is ready to sell 

Shaving Soap 

Face Lotion 

Shaving Brush 

Strop 

Shaving Powder 

and all that contributes 

to a cool, pleasant 

shave. ' 
6000 of our readers are 
ready to push these lines 
and others logically sold 
through the cutlery stores. 


The American Cutler 
15 Park Row New York 
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ADVERTISING and SALES 
PROMOTION MANAGER 


Now employed, desires similar 
position with large, progressive 
manufacturer or in creative ca- 
pacity with strong agency. 

Seven years’ successful experi- 
ence in sales, advertising and sales 
promotion work with well-known 
corporations. 

A keen, capable young executive, 
with ability to analyze markets and 
to help ‘build up demand. His ex- 
perience embraces preparation of 
magazine, trade-paper and direct- 
by-mail advertising. Has edited 
House Organs, knows how to write 
resultful letters in simple English, 
and his direct-by-mail campaigns 
have the snap, punch and logic that 
dynamite a prospect’s indifference. 
Salesmen and dealers like to work 
with him because he works faith- 
fully with and for them. Thor- 
ough, systematic and, above all, 
loyal and conscientious. 

Age 29, married, college graduate. He 
seeks a REAL opportunity—a _ respon- 
sible, permanent position. Have you got 
it? Address “T. C.,” Box 30, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Distribution and 
Advertising Manager 


WANTED! 


A newly re-organized but long- 
established manufacturing con- 
cern with unlimited resources 
seeks the services of an experi- 
enced, well-recommended man 
who can plan and operate a 
modern distribution and adver- 
tising campaign to promote the 
sale of a high-grade, branded, 
staple commodity, with brilliant 
possibilities. Applicants must be 
willing to make headquaretrs in 
New Orleans. State complete 
qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. All communications con- 


fidential. 
P. O. 1126 


New Orleans, La. 
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Advertising Can Disseminate 
Better Health Rules 


“What do you give for your life?” 
Dr. John Dill Robertson, health com- 
missioner of Chicago, asked in address- 
ing the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 

*Do you want to live to be a hun- 
dred years old? 

“You are in the advertising business, 
But you would quit that business, you 
would quit everything if you knew 
that by sticking to it you were going 
to die in a year or two. 

“You don’t know what your inner 
tubes are doing. Why don’t you? Do 
ou take out your automobile without 
nowing whether the inner tubes are 
right? You put an extra one in the 
car at least. But when you start out 
under high tension with those blood 
vessels, those inner tubes, you are likely 
to have a blowout. More than 1,500 
men in ‘Chicago had blowouts last year 
—apoplexy. They blew up because they 
burst an inner tube.” 

Dr. Robertson urged the advertisin 
men to have their biood pressure test 
immediately. In the rush of modern 
business and improper attention given 
to foods too heavy a load is placed on 
the heart—thus depriving the body of 
a square deal. 

He said doctors never advertised— 
not for themselves—but that he did 
think it was right that they should 
utilize advertising methods to dissem- 
inate principles of right living which 
would mean health to business men in 
general. 


Will Classify Poster Adver- 

tising Service 

Poster advertising companies, through 
their organization, the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association, plan to create a commit- 
tee whose work in the poster advertising 
field will be comparable with the work 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
the publishing field. 

he work of this committee will be 
to grade, rank and classify every pos- 
ter plant that is a member of the 
association according to service ren- 
dered the advertiser. 

The decision to create a committee 
which would undertake such classifica- 
tion of poster plants was made at a 
directors’ meeting of this association 
recently held at Asheville, N. C. 

The devising of ways and means of 
coping with changing conditions in ad- 
vertising was the general topic of dis 
cussion at this meeting. 

Reports of various committees were 
also given. The members heard K. H. 
Fulton, on “National Advertisers”; A. 
V. Van Buren, on “Credentials and 
Ferris, on “Purchas- 
ing”; George L. Chennell, on “Promo- 
tion,” and W. W. Workman, on “Gov- 
ernment Relations.” 








A, J. Miller has returned to the ad 
vertising staff of the Bridgeport, Conn, 
Post. Before entering the army Mr. 


Miller had been with the Post for five 
years. 
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A Buyer’s Market 


So Different From 
What It Has Been 


Do your brands carry Trade-mark and Sales Insurance to 
keep consumers buying your brand during the dull season? 


It Can Be Done 


The Premium Inducement will do this without fail when 
there isn’t any striking difference in price and quality. 
Something special must be done now if Sales are to be 
maintained. 





Merchandise with a premium inducement always has the 
buyers’ preference in a buyers’ market, Think back a few 
years and investigate now the business of manufacturers 
who kept on giving premiums: you will find this state- 
ment correct. 


There are many lines of merchandise which lose their 
identity at time of consumption. Premiums are particu- 
larly valuable for such. 


Our Premium Service 


does not require the, purchase of coupons or trading 
stamps, nor the carrying of premiums. It involves no 
detail and is self-sustaining. It is “Good-Will” adver- 
tising. It helps the dealer move the goods. 


Our booklet, “The Why of Premium Giving,” mailed 


free on request. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 
ESTEN W. PORTER, President 


50 and 52 Franklin St., New York City 
Telephone: 1130-1131 Franklin 
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An Understudy for 
Advertising Executives 


A young man, twenty years of age, 
a student of advertising at New 
York University wishes to act as 
understudy to an advertising man- 
ager or advertising agency execu- 
tive. He is now located with a 
prominent trade paper, but merely 
’ pending his entrance into a bet- 
ter position.’ 

He has the makings of a good advertis- 
ing service executive, in fact, was grad- 
uated with honors from the classified 
soliciting field and is now selling space 
for the above-mentioned trade paper. 
Among his qualifications for the position 
are a knowledge of typewriting and 
stenography, an acquaintance with all 
the newspapers and their rates, an en- 
trance to most of the leading agencies 
of the country and a grim determination 
to make at any cost. 

Some busy executive needs this man. 
An understudy, one to look after the 
affairs of his accounts, help him in dis- 
covering new points about his clients 
or business and, most important, to keep 
an eye out for new business. 

A salary of $30 a week is desired at 
the start. . 

Write W. S. T., Box 26, Printers’ Ink. 








DETROIT 


AND 


TOLEDO 
REPRESENTATIVES 


One of the progressive as 
well as leading small-town 
monthly magazines is desirous 
of securing “peppery” repre- 
sentation in Detroit and To- 
ledo (Ohio and Michigan). 

This man must have other 
publications upon which he is 
now cashing in as the business 
that would come to our maga- 
zine would not be of sustain- 
ing volume. , 

To the man who wears out 
his shoes and not his trousers 
we offer an opportunity to add 
to his income. 


Address 
C., R., Box 25, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York 
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Diplomatic Letter Helped 
Collections 


Whether the sales department should 
have anything to do with the collection 
department of a business has always 
been a much argued question. Man 
salesmen maintain that sales and_ col- 
lections do not mix—that one precludes 
the cther. 

The collection department of one con- 
cern recently prepared the following 
letter and got the sales manager to 
send it out over his signature to a 
batch of fifty-two past due accounts: 

“Our treasurer takes issue with me 
in my contention that (mame of cus 
tomer) is a gilt-edged account. He 
says he has several times reminded 
you of the amount due us, but so far 
without result. : . 

“Being personally interested in your 
business and good-will, I wonder what 
the reason is. Your account of itself 
is not seriously worrying us, of course, 
but our business is largely composed 
of such accounts, and unfortunately our 
own. bills and payroll must be met. 

“Because our need is really urgent, 
I shall appreciate it as a personal favor 
if you can let us have a check. You 
can, I am sure, send us your check to 
cover, or at least in part, and it will 
certainly help a lot. 

“One more favor—I would like to 
hand your check to our treasurer in 
person. I would like to prove to him 
that our friends are our friends. For 
that reason I enclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope and shall look forward 
to hearing from you. In case our 
statement is not handy, a copy is en- 
closed.” 

In this particular case the results 
were little short of remarkable. 
letter brought in sixty-eight per cent 
of the money and forty-eight replies 
were received. Many apologized for 
the delay and those who did not send 
remittance made a courteous explane 
tion with a definite promise of future 
payment. 





Joins “Motion Picture World” 


G. H. Fausel is now a member of 
the advertising staff of Moving Picture 

orld, New York. He was formerly 
the head of the service department of 
the Chalmers Publishing Co. 





New Accounts with 
Doremus Agency 


The advertising accounts of Gus 
Igstaedter Co., Swiss organdies, New 
York, the New York Tuebracho Ex- 
tract Compeny. New York, and_ the 
Coronet hosphate Company, New 
York, are now being handled by the 
New York office of Doremus & Co., Ine. 





_A. B. Ashby has joined the adver- 
tising organization of C. F. 
Dallas, Texas. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Gug¢nheim-Cohn 
Company orpus Christi, Texas, and 
during the war was with the Intelli- 
gence Department of the A. E. F. 
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Honest Merchandise 
Truthfully Advertised 


We have not solicited nor handled any 
advertising merely for the purpose of 
spending excess profits quickly and with 
little effort. We have not become stale. 


Every campaign in which we have par- 
ticipated is a success. All our customers 
wanted orders and they got them. We 
can produce this kind of advertising for 
you. 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
915 Olive St. 
SAINT LOUIS 
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In Philadelphia stands a received the practically unanimous trust of a nation. 
small building through whose Harding won this confidence because he attacks 
| cred ge un le. sow vay Satan eer eames eat 
Sandee “ The nation, the organization, the individual will suc- 





cessfully solve problems if they are tackled with 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx Pustisninc ComPany 
u ers. 


Orrice : 185 Mapison Avenve, New York 
r 346- 


N 
TY. Teegpene 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President a Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice 
President * . Lawrence. Treasurer, 
Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
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Both. Labor Much has been 
written about the 
etn of deflation in prices 


and the wicked- 
Co-operaté ness of the re- 


tailer in not keeping pace in re- 
ductions with wholesale drops. 
Some economists have pointed out 
that a deflation in wages should 
be an immediate and necessary 
sequence to the tremendous drop 
in commodity prices. Others have 
stated that high wages giving po- 
tential purchasing power, at some 
price level below current retail 
prices, offer a valuable counter- 
check to a too rapid and danger- 
ous drop. Printers’ INK wishes 
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to enter into no economic discus. 
sion. In view of the arbitration 
proceedings now pending in vari- 
ous industries, it can only point 
out a truth which is sometimes 
overlooked. A wage which is not 
actually earned is too high at any 
price, 

True, wages in the end can be 
based only upon production and 
the elimination of waste both upon 
the part of management and labor, 
Employers in all industries would 
be glad to see no drop in living 
standards, because as merchan- 
dising mén they realize their 
goods are sold in our own coum 
try and that the greater the pur- 
chasing power the broader the 
market for all kinds of goods 
But -unless labor is willing to co- 
operate with management for 
more efficient shop practices, and 
better machinery, wages are bound 
to come down if the industry is 
to exist. 

A spirit of trying to make the 
whole business produce more with 
less waste motion, instead of de 
manding more wages on a basis of 
mere index numbers or other out 
side considerations, would be @ 
tremendous stride in the right 
direction. And that such a spirit 








is in the air is being shown if 
many directions. Where workers 
have found out the true facts 
through their representatives if 
plants where full representation 
was part of the concern’s labor 
policy, the men who work with 
their hands have in many case 
suggested a cut in wages to keep 
the industry alive, pending effort 
by all sides to put the business of 
a better production basis with the 
elimination of wasteful practices 

In the arbitration in the print 
ing industry in New York City 
the workers suggested a look a 
the books so that they could get4 
first-hand knowledge of the .ece 
nomic condition of the industiy 
upon which both they and their 
employers depend for a_ living 
The employers offered full & 
operation in this desire of the met 
to discover more of the real fact 
in their industry. They calle 
attention to the fact that the Ne 
tional Association of Employitf® 
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Printers had recently completed a 
survey of about 800 plants at a 
cost of over $20,000. This work 
required three months with a staff 
of twenty accountants. The em- 
ployers agreed to give the unions 
access to the original data ob- 
tained by the accountants in this 
expensive survey. It would be 
manifestly unfair for labor to call 
for a survey in any line of indus- 
try and consider only the plants 
which are prosperous, refusing to 
consider losses. A knowledge of 
facts should bring about a better 
understanding to labor which is 
fair. Thus in all lines of industry 
there is more of a disposition to 
regard wages in their true light on 
the basis of production and in 
relation to the economic condi- 
tion of the industry as a whole. 

There is no use quarreling about 
a division of the profits in any 
industry where there may be no 
profits to divide. It is far better 
to find out something about the 
underlying facts in the industry— 
then link together to obviate some 
of the difficulties in the way of 
bigger profits. Real co-operation 
for more production means more 
profits to be divided. And it is 
the only sane basis upon which 
wages can be considered. 





An Enlarg- One of the many 


ing Outlet signs of the times 
for Adver- highly encourag- 
g to advertis- 
tised Goods ing and advertis- 
ing men is the rapidly changing 
attitude of the variety retailer to- 
ward nationally advertised goods. 
It wasn’t so very many years ago 
that Woolworth and the other 
large syndicates were rather dis- 
posed to ignore advertised goods. 
Now retailers of this class, inde- 
pendent and syndicate alike, are 
showing by their actions that they 
recognize the huge advantages of 
hooking up with big national cam- 
paigns. 
It is fashionable these days to 
point to the war as the reason 
ind any revolutionary idea in 
buying and selling. But this 
ge in variety store sentiment 
is rather the result of a natural 
evolution and growth in that 
branch of retailing. 
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The variety retailer has at last 
waked up to the realization that 
his store is by no means rising fo 
its opportunities when it is merely 
a bazaar of cheap merchandise. 
On the contrary he now recognizes 
it as a factor in bringing to the 
buying public a literal host of 
necessities at prices the people can 
afford to pay. 

Experience has shown him also 
that national advertising can give 
him powerful aid in attaining ade- 
quate turnover without which the 
variety store cannot live. This, 
strangely enough, is something 
that even the biggest stores of 
this type have not realized until 
comparatively recently. This was 
largely because of so-called expert 
buying which brought in job lot 
merchandise that was enticing in 
its price appeal but expensive in 
the long run. 

It needs little argument now to 
convince the variety man _ that 
handling job lots of comparatively 
unknown brands is no way to 
build up a steady business be- 
cause he probably cannot duplicate 
these goods the following season. 

But the big point about the 
whole thing is that the variety 
man is finding out that he need 
not load up on advertised lines. 
He can replenish his stock at any 
time and at short notice. More- 
over, the goods sell so much more 
readily that they offset any ap- 
parent price advantage that the 
unbranded kinds may have. This, 
of course, means turnover in the 
very highest sense, 

National advertisers certainly 
have the chance of their lives 
right now in bringing before the 
retailer of popular-priced mer- 
chandise the real truth about ad- 
vertised goods and what they can 
do for him. The right ideas are 
gradually sifting into his mind. 
They could be pushed in a little 
faster if certain misunderstand- 
ings could be removed. For ex- 
ample, there is the idea that a 
variety store cannot handle ad- 
vertised goods within its price 
limit. If the retailer could know 
that there are more than 200 na- 
tionally advertised brands that 
can retail within the dollar limit 
he would be much more receptive. 
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Plainly this is the time for some 
intensive and definite educational 
work among retailers as to what 
advertised goods can do for them. 
Some of the talk about the quali- 
ties of the goods themselves can 
very properly be sidetracked to 

e room for a setting forth of 
the advertising principle. 


Business At the recent 
Hills and the Avdit Bureau of 


Circulations 
Modern luncheon Arthur 


Accelerator Brisbane told a 
story with a present-day moral— 
and a punch most necessary in 
times of uncertainty. He pointed 
out that in the old days his auto- 
mobile was a fine thing on the level 
road. When he came to a hill, 
knowing the capabilities of the 
car, he turned around and went 
home. To-day the approach to a 
hill means merely a new exhilara- 
tion. A foot on the throttle, a 
little more gas, and over the top 
we go. 

Mr. Brisbane pointed out that 
advertising is the foot’on the ac- 
celerator of modern business. A 
little added pressure will take 
American industry over the hill 
which seems to face it at the 
present time. The speaker might 
well have added the fact that the 
advertising accelerator of to-day 
is as much an improvement over 
its old-time predecessor, as the 
newer motor car he mentioned. 
The machinery of the business- 
getting, confidence-building force 
of modern advertising differs as 
much from the earlier form as the 
modern Pierce-Arrow differs from 
that early Mobile which gave up 
with a despairing gasp on the last 
long hill into Tarrytown in the 
first formal automobile race in 
America. 

The hills, on the other hand, 
haven’t become any steeper in the 
interim. Most of them, as a 
matter of fact, have been re- 
graded to a more gentle slope, and 
the more dangerous curves elimi- 
nated. The impossible grades and 
disastrous bends of modern busi- 
ness have been eliminated by the 
Federal Reserve Bank and other 
modern improvements. And the 
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motor car of advertising has 
improved one hundredfold. The 
same amount of gas to-day, there- 
fore, should take the load over the 
hill in half the time as in the old 
days. Surely the will back of the 
foot on the throttle is present, 
Business courage is a quality 
which must grow as the country 
moves forward industrially. And 
it doesn’t take an oversupply of 
courage, surely, to turn on the gas 
with a slight hill ahead. 


Kansas City Club Directs 
Charity Campaign 

In the recent “Charity Drive” held 
in Kansas City, the entire publicity for 
the campaign was placed in the hands 
of the eeanee City Advertising Club. 

For the past two or three years Kan- 
sas City has carried on a local Allied 
Charity campaign similar to the war 
drives, 

The work of the campaign included 
the designing and arranging of the big 
indicator, showing the progress of the 
campaign, arrangement for street signs, 
window posters, street-car signs, posters 
and printed bulletins, as well as the 
placing of the various forms of adver- 
tisements and arranging for speakers in 
schools and before other public gather- 
ings, and the preparation of motion- 
picture reels and slides. 


James M. Wood with Detroit 
Agency 


James W. Wood, for the last three 
youre with the Green, Fulton, Cunning- 
am Company, Chicago, has been ap- 








pointed assistant to the president and 
account executive of the Fred M. Ran- 
dali Company, Detroit advertisin 


agency. e was formerly sales an 
romotion manager of the National 
ailways Advertising Company, with 
headquarters in Chicago, and had also 
been advertising manager of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & bo., Hillman’s and The 
Hub, Chicago department stores. 





Appointment by Boston Paint 
Manufacturer 


Robert E. Potter has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co., Inc., of Boston, manu- 
facturers of “Bay State” paints and 
varnishes. Mr. Potter has been assist- 
ant to Arthur Howland, a mefnber of 
the firm, who has been in charge of 
the advertising. 


Geyer-Dayton Adds to 
Organization 


Philip J. McKee, who has been in 
the advertising department of Delco- 
Light, Dayton, Ohio, has joined The 
Geyer-Dayton Advertising Company. 
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i serve the technical advertiser? 
t 
ands 
lub. OW often this query 
An arises! If you market a 
war highly specialized pro- 
duct you probably haveasked - 
3 this question yourself. 
. = Indeed it is a problem for the 
— manufacturer whose appeal 
s the is along technical lines, for the 
adver- advertising is usually more 
mr thane restricted at the start—just 
otion when advertising guidance is 
most reeded. 
‘. UT we have the answer, 
trol we believe. Our policy is 
to study this field just as in- 
three tensively, and give the same 
ming- conscientious counsel and the “ 
} ant same personal service that we Fs 
n- offer the client with a much 
tisin more extended appropriation 
r = —to give primary considera- 
“wi tion to the use of the appro- 
| also priation rather than to its size. 
arson, 
be An advertisement of one of our many Ask for our folder “Build- 
active technical clients—The Ridgway er of Business Success.” 
alah Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa. Sent without obligation. 
inted The RICHARD S. RAUH Company 
— First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 
ané 
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Got a Hard Enough 
Job for Me? 


I've no earthly quarrel with my present one 
save that It’s too soft. 

1 am not hunting trouble, nor petty clerical 
work, nor the leadership of a foriorn hope, but 
a@ connection in which ! can use, profitably, 
my full equipment and experience as an ox- 
coutive, a writer of advertising copy of a 
rather unusual type, and a promotion expert. 

i'm used to putting across tasks of which 
they say “‘Nobody but you,” eto. Through 
successful advertising and administration, | 
built a baby business department into a strap- 
ping Amazon seven times the size it was when 
| became its head. 

The person I'd like to hear from is the one 
who has just been wishing to heaven he knew 
such a woman, and who realizes that if he 
employed her he'd have to pay her a real sal- 
ary. i'm willing, however, to furnish neces- 
sary particulars to any responsible party who 
doesn’t expect all the information-giving to’ 
be on one side. 

Yes—a woman—38—no encumbrances. Ad- 
dress G. G., Box 27, Printers’ Ink. 








Les Angeles — The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 





Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


The Giant of the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 


G. Logan Payne Co., 
432 Marquette Bidg. 


Lest 
604 





er J. Clarke, 
Times Bidg. 
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Will Take Traveling Sale 
men’s Grievances to the 
Government 


The National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, representing 
fifteen different organizations of tray. 
eling men, is planning to place the 
ievances of traveling salesmen before 
the Federal Government. 
Some of the grievances and abuses 
that the traveling salesmen desire to 
have adjusted have been outlined by 
this association as follows: 
“They want the income-tax laws re 
vised in a manner that will do justice 
to the traveling salesmen. 
“They contend that, being wholesale’ 
users of railroad mileage, they should 
receive wholesale rates. 
“They want a man who is versed 
in selling appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 





Prosperity When High Priced 
Stocks Are Liquidated 


“Sears - Roebuck’s November sale 
show a material increase over two 
ears ago, but less than last November 
ecause of reduced prices, which, how 
ever, have progressively improved buy- 
ing Julius Rosenwald, president, says. 
“We will resume prosperity when 
priced stocks are liquidated. Trans 
portation improves daily and Europe 
is making peedway, x 4 nothing seems 
more promising than mpers’ co-oper 
ative attitude. Individual labor & 
ciency has already improved. Farmer’ 
pools wdn’t get far and farmers wil 
take their losses like others, alth 
thus far harder hit.” 





one 


Chicago Agency Has Bates 
Valve Bag Account 


_ Robel and Bryant, Inc., of Chi 
is now handling the advertising of 
Bates Valve Bag Company, Ch 
manufacturer of valve bags, bag- 
machinery and Bates wire ties. 
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ATTRACTIVE OPENING FOR RIGHT MAN! 


WANTED—Man, experienced in TRADE JOURNAL WORK, who is com 
nt of a monthly magazine of 40,000 circulation 
‘o take full ore of editorial and advertising d 

ust give entire time to this wor 
recommended as to experience and ability. 
ine to be published in Middle West. 
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“|For Better Service— 
‘M*] | THE SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE will soon occupy its new 
i three-story building where facilities found in the modern metro- 
wwii politan daily newspaper plant will be employed. 
> justice = This will mean better service to you as an advertiser and more 
vhojesli | prestige to us as a newspaper. 
; versed 
nterstate » 

The South Bend Tribune 
Priedf ONLY MEMBER A.B. C., in South Bend, Ind. 
ed ainniigiomninibinithaunt 
ver ‘te Foreign Representative: 
ovem 
ich, how 
ve be STORY, BROOKS & F INLEY 
yhen_ high} New York Office: Chicago Office: Philadelphia Office: 
, Ho 200 Fifth Ave. People’s Gas Bldg. Colonial Trust Bldg. 
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The Little 


WELL-KNOWN writer told 

the Schoolmaster, the other 
day, one of the ways he had gone 
about the job of simplifying his 
style. 

“T used to think and write in 
long, involved sentences, full of 
present participles and commas 
and semi-colons,” he said, “and 
I knew I'd have to get over it 
if I was ever to make good in 
a big way. For great writing, 
like great thinking, is simple. So 
I took to reading my stuff aloud 
to my wife. When I found my- 
self floundering along in an. in- 
volved sentence, I underlined it 
for attention. And when I felt 
myself wanting to look up from 
my manuscript and interpolate a 
word or two of explanation, I 
knew I wasn’t expressing my 
thought clearly enough or I 
wouldn’t feel any need for an 
interpretation. So I would mark 
that place for further attention. 
Inside of a few months I found 
that my Stuff was much more sim- 
ple and clean cut.” 

The Schoolmaster commends 
this idea to members of the class 
who write advertising copy. He 
suggests, further, that the process 
be reversed somretimes: let the 
other person read the copy aloud. 
That is an even more effective 
way of seeing where the involved 
spots occur. And, in choosing a 
reader, select a person who can- 
not read with any too much ex- 
pression. For the average person 
who will read the copy in the 
publication will read it mentally 
with very little of*pression. 


The Sleviieaniies confesses to 
the fact that 8:45 a. m. is not 
exactly the hour he would choose 
for singing. Possibly 11:45 a. m., 
or 4:20 in the afternoon, would 
be a more logical hour, as far 
as he is concerned. Nor does 
it seem reasonable to expect 
a lot of employees to enjoy get- 
ting out of bed earlier than usual 
just to go to a store and sing 
a couple of songs. 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


But the W. H. Wright & Sons 
Co., of Ogden, Utah, has found 
that not only employees but cus- 
tomers will sing if they are prop- 
erly urged. The first meeting 
was held on August 15th last. 
A meeting at 8:45 a.m. was held 
for a regular song period, At 
the first meeting the employees 
did kick about it being so early, 
but they got to like it in a short 
time, and it was decided that 
customers, also, might like to get 
in on a thing that the employees 
liked. 

Two weeks afterward, .there- 
fore, a -huge electric sign was 
hung out over the store, saying: 
“Come sing with us Tuesday at 
8:45 a.m.” The results of the 
sign have been rather surprising. 
Many customers have taken the 
firm at its word, and, in addition 
to being of great advertising 
value as a curiosity raiser, the 
sign has had a great deal of 
practical value in other ways. 
People are brought to the store 
who would ordinarily da_ their 
shopping later in the day, and 
this has lightened the load dur- 
ing the rush hoyrs and distrib- 
uted the day’s selling in a better 
manner. Moreover, the early 
morning singing seems to oil the 
dispositions of both customers 
and sales force in a way which 

makes people go through the 
store in a frame of mind most 
conducive to pleasant and profit 
able relations. People who sing 
at 8:45 seem to lose a grouch 
for that day at least. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster admits affec 
tion for a good cigar. And ke 
is decidedly particular in the se 
lection of his favorite brands. 

It has never seemed advisable 
to respond to any of the numer 
ous mail-order appeals, whert 
money. is sent and a box of ut 
known smokes. shipped back, by 
grace of good fortune and | 
chance, But even a seasoned 
vertising man can fall victim # 
the tricks of his own professio= 
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The Statler Hc els and 
Oplex Signs 


HE Statler Hotels were pioneers in the use of advertising 
to “sell” hotel service. The same keen foresight has 
caused them to use Oplex Electric Signs to “tie” that adver- 

tising right to the place the service is to be had. Oplex Signs 
are the ones with the raised, snow white, glass letters, standing 
out from a dark background. They are forceful, brilliant, but 
at the same time dignified and artistic. They always suit their 
setting. 

Oplex Signs are perfect day signs as well as night signs. 
The night effect is solid letters of light standing out from the 
darkness. 

The Flexlume designers’ will be pleased to send you a 
sketch showing an Oplex Sign specially designed to meet the 
needs of your business. Just tell us something of your sign 


problem. 


The Flexhume Sign Co, *CuRAL Aoveenane 
Pacific Const Distributors Canadian Factory ; 
Los Angeles, Cal. “ Toronto, Ont. : 
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DOUGLAS WAKEFIELD COUTLEE 


Advertising 
1 WEST Sth STREET 
NEW YORK 


Our Business is Building Business 









































BETTER PRINTING fe less money 
oad a ee x6 es. - 
i 

19.000 Chase Folders, ad ie tat 
10,000 4-page Folders, 6x9 inches...... % 
10,000 Ciroulars, 6x9 Inches.........++¢++ 30 
Hy 4 seers, Fy oecebeodooce 8 
‘000 Bond Letterheads, 8i4xil inches. 35 


nvelopes, 35 
All other printing at low prices. Samples free! 
E. B. Fantus Co., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNI 


—Fruit Canneries, Driers and Flour 
Mills add to the industrial wealth. Mod- 
ern stores follow these large payrolls. 
Most satisfactorily covered by The 
APPEAL—the morning paper of largest 
circulation north of Sacramento. 














CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your tion and be con 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 


“Thanking You In Advance”— 


This phrase, and many others frequently used 
in weaken the sales 
appeal and discount your institution. 
Correspondence can be improved in a tactful way 
which arouses no resentment on the part of cor- 
respondents. 
May I explain to you my plan of correspond- 
ence criticism which is constrestive “= is ac- 
companied bd suggested improvements in the 
wording criticized. 

Write H. H. E., Box 28, care Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


An advertiser found that his etrertion: 
ments were failing him. He came 
us for counsel. We omitted four oll 4 



























ness traceable to that revision. It took 

us years to learn what to do in minutes 

phone or call, 220 West 42nd 
. City. Phone Bryant 5907. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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A New York cigar company 
sent the Schoolmaster a_ letter 
under two-cent postage. It was 
the most convincing document of 
its kind he had ever observed. 

An order-blank and an imita- 
tion check were included in one 
folded sheet of paper. 

“This order-blank,” ran the 
wording, “accompanied by dis- 
count voucher, entitles you to se- 
cure a humidor of Cigars 
for $4.80.” 

And opposite was,’to all intents 
and purposes, a most authentic 
bank check. All of the earmarks 
of these bits of legal tender were 
in evidence, There was even the 
stenciled impression, in red ink, 
of the amount of the check— 
$1.20. A member of the firm had 
signed on the dotted lir- 

“Looks like real mory,” ex- 
claimed a member of the class, 
who was in the office at the time. 

There was included a neat en- 
velope, ready for mailing. Back 
of the scheme was this .idea, and 
the reading-matter made it per- 
fectly clear. The market value 
of that humidor full of cigars 
was six dollars. 

In order, however, to tempt the 
stranger and to win new boosters 
for the brand, the consumer was 
deliberately tendered a check for 





one dollar and twenty cents. The 
discount voucher proved it. 
The Schoolmaster has _ seen 


many stunts in his day, and the 
imitation check is by no means 
an innovation, but there was 
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OUR SERVICE 


does not stop with the produetion 

of direct advertising literature. It 

goes into the client’s merchandis- 
ing problems. 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ROR 7652 


BOURGES SERVICE 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVE 
PLANT~PARTOLA BLDG -~-!00 WEST 21ST 
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“Cutting the Cost 

of Production”’ 
§ Not cutting juction, te in- 
crease the farmer's profit, is 
the keynote of our Winter 
Editorial Features—a sound 
foundation for next year’s 
plans. 






Total circulation 150,000, over 80,000 in lowa 


Punchy Cartoons 
Drawn by Experienced bd 
Roeper Cartoonists ¥ 
for Advertising 

Trade Press 


se Organs EVERETT E. Lowry 
Conventions Lew MERRELL 








POSTAGE 18 East 18th St, New York City 


ENVELOPES 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
ATLANTIC ENVELOPE CO. 
Phone 9081 729 SIXTH AVE. 
Bryant 7064 N. Y. C. 
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something in the make-up of this 
envelope full of material, some- 
thing in the sincerity of the text 
and the face-value appearance of 
the modest little check that won 
him instantly. And he is smoking 
one of the cigars as he writes. 
* * * 


A few nights ago the School- 
master stopped in a shoe repair 
shop in his locality to get the 
shoes he left there the preceding 
day. The shop is owned by an 
Italian. 

As the Schoolmaster was wait- 
ing for his shoes the shoemaker 
asked him to read a letter just 
received. The shoemaker said 
that the letter was written in 
English and he could not read it. 

The letter was from a promi- 
nent leather manufacturer~ in 
Philadelphia. It was one of a 
series of letters sent to shoe- 
makers telling them of the quali- 
ties of the leathers manufactured 
by this concern. 

After telling the cobbler what 
the letter contained (and as an 
advertising man even going into 
dgtails of explaining the various 
talking points for the leather men- 
tioned), the Schoolmaster was 
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MAGAZINE OF PUSH,PEPPER & PURPOSE 
Anything You Want To Know 


A S —FOUNDED IN 1895— 


To expand your business your first need is reliable 

information. To educate your public you need ex- 

pert presentation. Our staff of practical business 

researchers, statisticians, economists, historians, 

working by methods tested by 25 years’ successful serv- 

ice, can secure, digest and present for effective use. 
T GILLISS HANDY 


Founder, President and Executive Chairman 
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thanked by the shoemaker, who 
thereupon threw the letter in the 
discard. After leaving the shop 
the Schoolmaster pondered upon 
the fate of all the other letters 
received by similar shoemakers 
who cannot read English. This 
is just one of the many points 
that the manufacturer must take 
into consideration when engaged 
in direct-mail work. Where the 
majority of men in his particular 
line are foreigners of one na- 
tionality, it seems that if the let- 
ters were written in the language 
understood by the dealers in each 
case, they would be more effective. 
The Schoolmaster knows of one 
live leather concern that has capi- 
talized this point. Its literature 
is printed in several languages— 
Italian, Greek, German, etc. 





Another Requirement of In- 
dustrial Democracy 


Sprincrietp, Vt., Nov. 23, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the reprint of an article by 
William B. Dickson on “Which Labor 
Policy.” 

I was particularly interested in the 
conclusions he came to regarding what 
were the requirements of more de- 
mocracy or industrial democracy. I 
would add a third condition which he 
has not touched upon. It is not only 
essential that we place our industries 
on a more democratic basis and teach 
democracy in our schools, but it seems 
to me that the most important point 
of it all is that we should understand 
economic laws much better than we do 
at -the present time. We cam still 
dispense with many of the studies now 
taken up in schools and colleges, and 
supplement them by courses,on eco- 
nomics much to our advantage and 
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CUBA JUNCTION 


IS THE CIGAR FOR THE ADVER- 
TISING MAN—AND IT COSTS 
ONLY 10 CENTS—$5 FOR 50. 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


All filler a Vuelta Abajo and Santa 
Clare, Gestine Wi c 


And then will come your standing order. 


RAMON AZOGUE COMPANY 
Since 1885 
922-24 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
Send for Descriptive Price List 


DOUBLE—Yes, TREBLE Your 


Subscriptions, Renewals 
and Classified 


by using Pallen’s “Master” Mail 
Order Device. Pulls nearer 100% cash 
returns than any other method in 
existence. A wonderful pro- 
ducer for selling any article 
by mail. Send for prices and a 
live sample. Address 


J.PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 


























THE HOME 


Ghe BEERS 





profit. 
Dovetas T. Hamitron. 





GOOD PRINTING 


<= PRESS 


I TRENTON. NEW JERSEY). 








winners. Earning millions in wages. 



















Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 


Printing 19,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 614 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 





Paper established 1880 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Advertising Solicitor—Unusual oppor- 
tunity for live-wire advertising sales- 
man. Apply at once to Edgar P. Young, 
Publisher, The Marine Journal, 17 State 
Street, New York. 


Retail Advertising Manager. One who 
can combine the institutional with the 
direct-sales appeal in his copy, and who 
can be of creative assistance in the 
merchandising plan behind the *copy. 
Address replies to the attention of the 
president.. Enclose samples of your 
work and give complete details of your 
experience, 

Parker-Bridget Co., 
Nationally Known Store for Men 
and Boys, 

Washington, D. C. 


Specialty Salesmen 
Wanted 


We have an attractive proposition for 
high grade Specialty Salesmen who can 
show ability to act as District Managers. 
A Nationally advertised Office device of 
exceptional merit. A necessity for every 
esk ddress Sales Manager, Ever 
Ready Mfg. Company of Boston, No. 9 
Knapp Street, Boston, Mass. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MAN—Young 
man experienced in high-class retail ad- 
vertising for corporation owning a num- 
ber of ge furniture stores. Must be 
an advertising man with sales manager’s 
ability. We have a live organization of 
sixty bright, capable young men. The 
advertising man will have to be a real 
one to keep a step ahead. To know 
our pate would be positive assur- 
ance most rapid growth. A big job 
right now, but really just starting. Sal- 
ary is secondary to us if we can secure 
the right man. In your sales letter give 
age and an idea of what you would 
expect. Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED—Experienced man to take 
charge of catalog and advertising depart- 
ment with old-established wholesale job- 
bing house in Indiana. Must understand 
catalog work and have some knowledge 
of general merchandise, notions and jew- 
elry. Give complete particulars and ex- 
perience. References required. Good fu- 
ture for the right man. Box 441, P. I. 











Manager 
Subscription Dept. 


High class monthly magazine wants capa- 
ble man to fill above position. One fa- 
miliar with all details of a subscription 
department and who knows A B C re- 
quirements. The man selected will pos- 
sess the qualities necessary for eventual 
development into circulation manager. 
Salary $2500 to $3000. Give full par- 
ticulars. All replies will be held strictly 
@nfidential. Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 























Wanted 
Advertising Manager 


Well-established manufacturing company, 
a leader in its field, and located in 
a small Ohio town, wants progressive 
young man with some experience as 


‘advertising manager. The company 


makes a nationally advertised product 
and is about to announce two additional 
products. 

The man who is able to fill his job 
will be advertising manager in fact and 
will be associat with men who will 
be personally interested in his suc- 
cess. Fine opportunity for advancement 
and insight into every angle of sales 
work. Salary $3000. Box 457, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 
Business Promotion Manager 
Large New York organiza- 
tion requires a man of 
virile personality, wide ac- 
quaintance and _ business 
ability, who is able to so- 
licit and obtain the right 
kind of business. An un- 
usual high-salaried posi- 
tion, the only one, of its 
kind in New York. Write 

particulars. Address 


S. W., Box 473, care Printers’ Ink 
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SERVICE MAN 
WANTED 


by heating, oe trade publi- 
cation. ust be well bal- 
anced, experienced in mer- 
chandising and campaign 
construction; of high repu-' 
tation and good personality. 
Experience in the shoe in- 
dustry not essential. 

Apply, giving full particu- 
lars as to experience, educa- 
tion and salary to 


Boot & Snore Recorper, 
207 South Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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COPY AND IDEA MAN 
We want a young man with some mer- 
chandising experience who can create 
good selling stunts and put his ideas 
into catalogues, broadsides, folders, cir- 
culars, etc., that will bring results. 
Write, stating age, salary wanted, ex- 
perience, etc. Phoenix Advertising Com- 
pany, 109 Prince St. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Capital to manufacture and extend the 

sales of the most efficient medicinal prod- 

ucts on the market. Phenadul Chemical 

Company, 33 Holiday Street, Dorchester, 
ass. 


FOR SALE at one-half price—Multi- 
form outfit, complete for making c 
board cut outs. Also addressograph, 
3,000 names. P. O., Box 1574, Spring- 
field, Mass. 














WANTED 
MULTIGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
Give full particulars with price. 

THE NATIONAL SELLING CO., 
_ Allentown, Pa. 


— FOR SALE—Clearing $6,000 
yearly and growing. Local service only 
in Pittsburgh district. Any prison Bose 
advertising man can handle, It’s an op- 
portunity. $2,750. Box 476, I. 


UNIVERSAL NEWSPAPER 


READING SERVICE 
BOX 41 BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Letters that get under the 
prospects hide without 
puncturing his prejudices. 
Twenty-five years at it 
and still going stronger 
than ever. 
JED SCARBORO, 

557a Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


Constructive Comment 


To every man who writes copy there 
comes, at times, the desire to see his 
work ‘through the eyes of othér adver- 
tising men. 

In response to such a desire, a sym- 
pathetic fraternal mind can see inter- 
esting angles on which to comment 
helpfully. 

Send me a representative piece of 
your work. From it I will get an in- 
sight into your advertising perspective 
and its of mind, and will write you 
an interesting and ‘broadly constructive 
letter, basing my comments on rich and 
successful experience, and endless study 
at duthoritative sources. 

From such a letter you should glean 
facts and refresh your mind on prin- 
ciples to the betterment of your future 
wo 

The cost of the service is $10.00, 
payable in advance. 

Address ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Box 982, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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FOR SALE 
Thompson Universal Job Eres, seats. 
Good condition. Can be 

operation. $300. T. B. & B., 15 > Laight 
Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! We fur- 
nish MSS. on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in ex- 
change for all or ont of our service. 
Reasonable rates. te us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept., Box 170, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


FOR SALE 

Two-color Miehle Press, single 0, bed 
42% x56 inches, with Cross feeder, pile 
delivery, motor (220 volt direct current), 
fine working order. May be seen in 
operation in New York City. Imme- 
diate possession. Baker Sales Co., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Printers, this is your opportunity. Must 
be sold at once. I have several PRAC- 
TICALLY NEW, RIGHT -UP-TO- 
DATE BABCOCK OPTIMUS Two 
Revolution PRESSES. Exceptional 
BARGAIN if purchased before re- 
moval. These presses have bed 45x63 
and will take a 44x60 sheet. Possess 
aan modern improvement, including 

le rollers with vibrators, ex- 
elivery, counter, slitter and 











oe vl 
motor base. 
60-inch MODERN DEXTER AUTO 
POWER PAPER CUTTER. 57-inch 
Oswego AUTO PINKING MACHINE 
with 50 feet extension table and elec- 
tric cloth cutter. Several Sheridan large 
Embossing Presses. ‘ Write at once, as 
I must vacate premises. Box 440, P. I. 


PRODUCTIVE 
PUBLICITY 


Newspapers, Magazines 
and Class Mediums 

Years of experience in the auto- 

motive field enable us to guaran- 


tee maximum returns in any pub- 
licity campaign which we conduct. 


If you’ wish to market an 
AUTOMOBILE, an ACCES- 
SORY or PART you will find our 
help invaluable in obtaining pub- 
licity of the proper sort in the cor- 
rect mediums all over the world. 


Considering results our rates are 
extremely low. 

Productive Publicity 
Suite 1206 1482 Broadway 
New York City 

BR for ad 
eports for Hy jena in- 


ves tions and 
the marketing of automotive 
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A FIRM OF ADVERTISING SOLICI- 
TORS WANTED TO OBTAIN AD- 
VERTISING FOR A MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE with a present circulation 
of ten thousand copies. Reply Box 1209, 
City Hall Station. 
Printing Plant and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Going Business 


For Sale 


Opportunity of lifetime for 
some vigorous sales executive 
or group of men with capital 
to buy control of young rapidly 
growing business. Product in 
heating line. Small, easily han- 
dled and shipped, strongly pat- 
ented, exceedingly profitable, 
year-round sale. Susceptible to 
vast sale throughout world with 
proper promotion, Reasons for 
selling, lack of capital to push 
and other important outside in- 
terests. Sale price, $35,000. In- 
terview on appointment with 
principals only. 


Box 451 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR, now em- 
loyed, producing three publications of 
large institution, secks improvement. 
Highest references. Salary $5,000. Box 
443, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN, 24, married, de- 
sires position in production department 
of advertising agency. Four years’ ad- 
vertising department and agency experi- 
ence. eferences. Box 477, I. 























Thoroughly experienced Publishers’ 
Representative is seeking a ow 
nent position with a distinct ture 
Immediate salary of secondary considera- 
tion. Possess a strong acquaintance among 
Rovienel Advertisers and Agencies through- 

New York State and Pittsburgh, as 
well as New York City and vicinity. Am 
old enough to be depended upon, yet young 

h to possess vision, enthusiasm, the 
“‘missionary 


power of ccncentration on 
work,”” and unlimited faith in human 
nature. . Box 454, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTS 
CONNECTION WITH NEWSPAPER. 
PREFERS CHANCE TO INVEST IN 
PLANT. ADDRESS BOX 458, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


Copy Writer—College graduate, secre- 
tarial training, some advertising experi- 
ence, unusual creative ability, strong 
human-interest and merchandising copy. 
Opportunity. Box 478, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER DE- 
SIRES CONNECTION WITH 
GROWING TRADE MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHER. BOX 480, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertising and Publicity man seeks, de- 
sirable connection. Twenty-four, experi- 
enced, live wire; executive ability; knows 
layouts; can edit house organ. New 
York City preferred. Box 452, P. I. 


N. Y. U. evening student, with some 
advertising experience, competent secre- 
tary, stenographer-typist, seeks position 
with agency where he will be able to 
serve and develop in advertising. Box 
479, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant—Young man, 21, 
assistant advertising manager large mail. 
order house. Experienced copy writing, 
drawing. Handling printing, engraving, 
paper, catalog and booklet make-up, etc. 
Box 453, Printers’ Ink. 


IN BOSTON there is some large adver- 
tising organization, may an agency, 
who can use an experienced ad man 
desiring broader fields. $40 to start. 
If interested address E. L., Boston 
Office, Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon Street. 























Young woman, universitye graduate, six 
years’ experience in food work as teacher, 
lecturer and purchaser; statistical and 
research experience; desires connection 
with advertising agency in New York 
or Philadelphia. Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Successful solicitor is open for engage- 
ment with responsible firm. Five years 
experience selling space in magazine and 
trade paper field. Reiable worker with 
proses record as “big” result-getter. 
fighest credentials. Box 470, P. I. 


CAN YOU USE 

a young man, 19 years old, who wishes 
to connect with recognized advertising 
agency, in position which will lead to 
making him a successful copy writer? 
He is attending Advertising classes eve- 
nings at a University. Desires moderate 
salary. Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 


Chance of a Lifetime 


A substantial, rapidly-growing, well- 
known mail-order textile firm in Central 
West has an opening for a Sales Corre- 
spondent with executive and organizing 
ability, capable of working into executive 
position of highest character. Moderate 
salary while learning business and prov- 
ing worth. Rapidity of advancement will 
depend entirely upon results produced. 

Right man will be given share in prof- 
its and opportunity Dt me substan- 











tial stockholder. Ability and ambition, 
ox 445, P. I, 


not money required. 
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Research workers, investigators, copy 
writers, publicity women, house-organ 
editors, editorial assistants; women of 
experience and recent college grad- 
uates, clerical workers. ae ee 
Employment Department, 610 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Pl. 10,100. 








Secretary-Stenographer (female), 23, com- 
petent, high-school and college education, 
two years’ agency experience. Thorough 
knowledge of advertising office details, 
preparing of dummies, etc. Some experi- 
ence in copy writing and layouts. Oppor- 
tunity more important than salary. Box 
472, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER for paint 
manufacturer five years, several years’ 
previous publishing experience in build- 
ing material and textile fields, desires 
opportunity for more aggressive work, 
preferably as advertising manager, or as- 
sistant if with large concern. College 
graduate, now employed. Box 459, P. I. 


ARTIST 


A live Middle-West agency offers splen- 
did opportunity to man capable of pro- 
ducing strong figure illustrations in pen 
and ink and other mediums. Ideal work- 
ing conditions and congenial associates. 
State salary and submit samples. In- 
wiries strictly confidential. Address 
GENCY, Box 449, care Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING ASSISTANT AND 
COPY WRITER 
Young woman, 28, college education. de- 
sires position with newspaper, magazine 
or agency. At present employed by old- 
est agency in city. Experience writing 
high-type, human, convincing copy on 
large national accounts. Originality, ini- 
tiative, unstinted energy. Reasonable 





salary, iron-clad references. Box 455, 
Printers’ Ink. 
Business or editorial executive or sub- 


executive—29 years old—6 feet tall— 
185 pounds—-10 years’ editorial experi- 
ence—at present employed in executive 
editorial and sub-executive business man- 
agerial capacity. Know daily or trade 
paper game—circulation and advertising 
promotion work—competent to produce 
house organ. Desire change with room 
for expansion. Have experience in ad- 
Vertising and publicity. What can you 
offer? XYZ, Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 





A SMALL NORTHERN OHIO AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY WANTS A 
SALES MANAGER. First of all, he 
must be a man whose character will 
Stand real investigation. He must be 
able to sell an advertising. servic: 
which honestly has the interests of 
its clients first at heart. He must be 
able to sell companies who do not realize 
that they should advertise. He must 
create a good impression for the com- 
pany through his personality and be the 
type of man ‘who does not insist on 
Selling himself, but rather holds h’'s 
company first of all. $300 per month 
to start, and a bonus on performance. 
Address Box 446, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING CORRESPONDENT, 
who has prepared and executed success- 
ful direct-by-mail campaigns on a large 
scale, wants permanent position with 
plenty of room for growth. Can show 
many interesting specimens of past work. 
23 years old, college training. Salary 
secondary consideration. Box 474, P. 1. 


TYPOGRAPHER 


who is also well-trained, all-around me- 
chanical production man. Good man for 
advertising agency or for first-class 
printer who is anxious, to build up a 
real service department. Address Box 
481, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager of 
Department Store 


open for engagement Jan. Ist. 15 years’ 
retail and general advertising experi- 
ence. Able executive; aggressive sales 
manager with initiative. cellent man 
for any house marketing through re- 








‘tailer. Box 447, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Obtaining His Shere in.s 
Buyers’ Market 


is but one of the business-creating char- 
acteristics of a Sales Promotion and Ad- 
vertising’ Manager now with concern of 
national reputation, but desirous of con- 
nection with company secking bigger 
field through application of modern sales 
and advertising practice. 


Thorough knowledge of merchandising, 
market development, territorial expan- 
sion, field work, etc., with the right copy 
at the right time. 


American, age 40, married, 15 years 
successfully directing sales—Electrical 
Household Equipment, Auto Body 
Dressings, Paints, Men’s Wear, Food 
Products. 


Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 


seeks new connection 


For many years sales and advertis- 
ing manager for American firm 
doing one hundred million yearly 
through sixty-eight United States 
and foreign offices. Knows domes- 
tic and foreign markets. Traveled 
extensively United States, Canada 
and Latin-Ameriea. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the forces necessary 
to organize and develop a business. 
Keen analyst of business problems 
and student of domestic and gen- 
eral economic conditions. Knows 
Advertising and Sales and @ tireless 
worker, a real organizer and a 
capable executive. 

Now is the right time for for- 
ward looking concerns to plan for 
and go after real, healthy, normal 
business. Box 442, Printers’ Ink. 
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If you would re- 
alize the value of 
reiteration, ask 
yourself if you 
notice the absence 
of the sun on a 
gloomy day. 


Gee eter (Gisac an Cor 





Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Outdoor Advertising 


is the medium of 
Repetition. 
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The cAnnual : 
cAutomobile Show Issue 


SUNDAY, JANUARY THIRTIETH 


Forms close one weck in advance of date of issue. 
To insure insertion copy should be forwarded 


much earlier. 


HIS Annual Show Issue sells The Chicago S 
greatest of all automobile shows, to The Chi 


Territory, best of the national zone markets. 


The Chicago Show draws more dealers, results in more. ] 
sales than the shows of any other city. The Chicago | 
Tribune carries more automobile lineage the year 2 7. 
than any other Chicago paper. Representation in The 

Tribune during Show week is the best insurance of sales 


; 


at the Show and after. 





N the first ten months of 
1920 The Chicago 
Tribune ran 1,430,207 agate 
lines of automobile advertis- 
ing — more than twice as 
much automobile lineage as 
the next leading paper. 


The Chicwy ro  Gribrae 


REATEST NEWSPAPER) 
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